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PREFACE. 



I DO not think that children are bo happy as 
it is the fSashion to represent them* 

To be sure, children are made of more import- 
ance, and their inclinations are more studied, 
than was the fashion when I was a child ; still, 
children are so dependent on those around them, 
that they can scarcely be said to live their own 
lives; they have no root in themselves, but 
grow in the life of those who are set over them. 
They are certainly exempt from the great cares 
of the world, such as making money, and 
eamiug their own bread and milk for break- 
fast, but they have their own troubles, which 
they feel with a keenness, against which they 
are provided with no defence. A harsh word, 
or a cold, impatient look, from one they love. 
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throws a greater damp upon a young child's 
enjoyment, than a tangible misfortune in after 
life, when they are become harder and more self- 
sufficing. Children have, too, an intense and 
instinctive sympathy with those round them, that 
resembles the instinct of a dumb animal. They 
know when those they love are suffering, and 
share their sorrow with a personal reality, that 
happily grows less vivid as they become older. 
Those who have the care of children would do 
well to recollect this, and not allow the weight 
of their own depression to be apparent to 
these tender little ones, who have a capacity for 
suffering seldom suspected. It is not mothers 
who need to be told this, but I recollect so 
well all my own unhappiness, living as I mostly 
did, during my childhood and early girlhood, 
amongst people "who were not fond of children,'' 
that I have written this history; partly in the 
hope that grown-up aunts and elder sisters — 
when they are tempted to be out of patience 
"with those tiresome little ones,'' — may exercise 
some forbearance, and not bid them "go away 
and play in the nursery, and make no noise," 
— ^remembering that kind looks and words are 
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the manna on which young children live, and 
that the most turbulent of them are more easily 
pained than a grown person can realize. 

As the experience of one bears more or less 
resemblance to the experience of all, it may be 
that the record of my own mistakes and their 
consequences, and the good counsels that have 
been of use and comfort to me, may also be of 
the same use and comfort to others. 

In this hope, and with my best wishes to all 
my yoimg readers, I subscribe myself. 

Their affectionate friend, 

"The Adopted Child." 
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CHAPTER L 

I WAS an adopted child. I did not live with my 
own parents ; but as fex back as I can recollect 
I lived with my grandfather and grandmother, at 
a place called " The Cottage/' in the neighboui*- 
hood of a very small town in one of the Midland 
Counties, 

The " Cottage'" stood away from the high road, 
and the approach to it was by a gate which 
opened out of the high way into a broad gravel 
path, banked up on each side, and hedged by a 
row of tall trees, the spaces between them planted 
like a flower-bed with primroses, violets, lilies of 
the vaUey, and cowslips^ This path was just wide 
enough for a cart to pass down, and was called 
the " Foredrift/' 
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The Cottage was very pretty, with its yellow 
washed walls and purple slates, standing at the 
entrance of a small farm-yard. 

A side door with a shallow porch led into a 
kitchen, the most comfortable place I ever saw in 
my life ; the floor was paved with square red tiles, 
which were always kept as bright and smooth as 
marble. Flitches of bacon and large hams hung 
from the ceilijig. The recesses on each side of .the 
chimney-place were painted black, and hung all 
over with pans and lids of saucepans, and ladles, 
and little brass trivets, which all shone as though 
they had been of gold and silver, although they 
were in reality only copper and pewter. A large 
oak settle was on one side of the fire-place, screen- 
ing it from the draught of the door, and opposite 
to that was a wooden arm-chair, which was my 
grandfisither's place, when he sat in the kitchen; a 
short passage from the side door led into the hall, 
which was paved with red tiles, the same as the 
kitchen ; heavy mahogany tables, with long flap- 
ping leaves ; and large black chairs, garnished 
with brass nails, stood against the walls; whilst 
some pictures of reaping and hay-making, hunting 
whips, great coats, and old hats hung up around. 
Beyond this hall was the parlour, a small stuffy 
little room, elevated by a single step — ^it was al- 
ways warm, and always smelt of tobacco. There 
was one little window looking out upon the gar- 
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den, through which the light came as well as it 
could through the jasmines and roses which co- 
vered that side of the cottage, and which nobody 
ever thought of trimming. In this room my 
grand&ther and grandmother used generally to 
sit, opposite to each other, with the fire-place be- 
tween them — ^my grandmother in an elbow-chair, 
with a brocaded cushion much frayed with wear, 
a little table for her knitting, and her snuff-box, 
and a long snow-white pipe within her reach; 
opposite to her was my grand&ther's three-cor- 
nered arm-chair, with its heavy circular back. At 
his elbow there was an oaken slab fixed to the 
wainscot to hold his plated tobacco-box, and at 
night his candle and tankard of ale. I never dared 
to touch any of these things, but looked on them 
with great awe and reverence. My grandfather 
and grandmother used to sit smoking opposite to 
each other for an hour together without speaking 
a word ; and I used to sit on a little footstool be- 
side the fire-place watching them, for they did not 
like me to talk or to move aboui 

The parlour looked into a large garden, which 
my grandmother said covered an acre of ground, 
and I believed it to be the very finest garden in 
the world. There was a large coach-wheel grass- 
plot just before the window, and a straight broad 
gravel walk beyond, which led up to an alcove 
that had a most august appearance, till one came 
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up to it and saw that the ram came through the 
roo^ and made the walls green. Nobody took 
much pains with the garden; each side of the 
gravel walk was edged with a tall straggling bor- 
der of box, which must have been the growth of 
many years ; and all along the walk there were 
beautiful moss-rose bushes, pinks, and gillyflowers, 
and a curious sort of daisy, called the " Hen-and- 
chickens.^' 

The rest of the garden was planted with fruit- 
trees, potatoes, and kitchen-stuff ; and there was 
a hive of bees on a stone bench beside a bed of 
thjmae, marjorum, and sweet herbs. The only 
small things, besides myself, at the Cottage, were 
a little shiny black and tan terrier called " Vick," 
and a fine tortoise-shell cat named " Charlotte/' 
The dog's real name was "Vixen,^' called after 
its disposition, which was very cross and disagree* 
able. It liked to go softly behind people, and 
give them a bite whenever it had an opportu- 
nity. As to Charlotte she used to sleep all day, 
and at night go out to poach — ^lifting the little 
birds out of their nests. These were the only 
two companions I had, but they were not good 
playfellows, I suppose because they were old and 
fai 

I must have been a very little child, for I can 

only just remember this part of my life, and yet 

^.hing is fixed in my mipd exactly as it ap- 
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peared to me then — ^looking back, it is as though 
I saw it through the small end of a telescope. 

My grand&ther was a stout man, with a bald 
grey head. I never thought him pleasant-look^ 
ing. He used to wear a waistcoat with blue and 
yellow stripes, and grey worsted stockings up to 
the knee, and the rest of his clothes were snuff- 
coloured. My grandmother looked a very old 
lady, but her cheeks were as soft as a rose-leal^ 
and she had a delicate colour in her cheeks, which 
I thought very pretty. She used to wear a stiff 
dark silk gown, with a fine white hair-cord mus- 
lin apron, and a clear white handkerchief pinned 
over her neck. In the house, her cap was bound 
round her head by a broad striped ribbon; and 
when she went into the dairy or ferm-yard, she 
wore a curious little black satin bonnet, lined 
with white sarsnet, and a tiny black feather on 
one side. She was somewhat lame from rheuma- 
tkm, and had an ebony crutch-stick, to assist her 
in walking. 

My grand&ther used to drive every day round 
his form in a yeUow gig, drawn by a tall bay 
horse, and he often took me with him. I had 
alwsiyQ to get out to open the gates. I was rather 
a&aid of getting in and out, for the gig was so 
high from the ground I could scarcely reach the 
step ; but my grandfather only gave me a cut 
with his whip, and said I was good for nothing* 
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I do not think he much liked me, for he seldom 
spoke to me, except sometimes to tell me the kind 
of crops that were growing in the different fields, 
and was angry if I did not recollect them. 

No visitors ever came to the Cottage, except 
sometimes my uncle and aunt in a post-chaise. 
My aunt was always very cross to me, and my 
grandmother used to send me into the kitchen, 
and bid the servant, Mary Rivers, keep me with 
her. My unde used to talk very loud, and liked 
to teaze me, by pretending to set his dog to bite 
me, or trying to make me Ml down by putting 
out his foot. He wore yellow-topped boots with 
spurs in them, and they sometimes caught my 
frock and tore it, and then I got scolded, both 
by my grandmother and by Mary Rivers. I 
waa afraid of my uncle, but I do not think he 
meant to be illnatured only he had a habit of 
swearing, which made him seem as if he were 
always in a passion. He once brought me a work- 
box from the fair, with a pair of scissors and a 
silver thimble in it; and my aunt said "he must 
have wanted something to do with his money when 
jhe bought ii" She seemed as if she would have 
taken the box from me. My aunt was very ugly, 
and always looked cross and sour — ^at least I 
thought so. I did not like her at all, and kept 
out of her way. She used to slap my neck, 
' +«11 me " not to be forward," if she heard me 
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speak or laugh; so I was glad she came very 
seldom. The only other visitors that came to the 
house were an old lady and gentleman named 
Butler, who lived in the village : the old gentle- 
man was very old and very wizzened ; he wore a 
wig of short straight hair, with curls behind, 
T^hich sometimes was put on awry. I heard Mary 
Rivera say that he was veibr rich and a miser. I 
did not know what a miser was, but it sounded 
something mysterious, and I was always afraid 
of him. He once made me a present of two six- 
pences, both of which turned out to be bad ones 
when I came to spend them, which was not until 
after I had hoarded them for a long time. His 
wife was a timid little woman, very good-natured, 
who spoke as if she were in a great hurry, and she 

was very much afraid "of putting Mr. B out 

of his way," as she caUed it. My grand&ther 
and grandmother once went to drink tea with 
them, and I was taken too, which was a great 
event, though I had to sit still on a little foot- 
stool, and never speak all the time we staid; stiU 
it was a " visit,'' and I thought of it a great deal, 
and wished it were to come over again. 

I must have been very lonely, though at the 
time I did not think of it, for I had no playfel- 
lows and no playthings; but as I had never had 
them I did not miss them; but what made me 
unhappy was that nobody seemed fond of me, 
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and I always had the feeling of being in the way. 
Sometimes my grandmother would put her arms 
round me and call me "her precious," if my grand- 
fiither were out of the house, but perhaps the 
very next day she would call me "poor little 
wretch,'' and say that I "should grow up to be a 
beggar in the street,'' and sometimes she would 
strike me across the shoulders with her stick, "to 
beat the black dog from me." My grandfiither 
never seemed to like me, and sometimes he and 
my grandmother had great quarrels. All I could 
understand was that he reproached her for having 
made her daughter a fine lady, who had left her 
child to be a burden on the family, but that I 
should be sent to service as soon as I was old 
enough; and then he would look at me as if he 
he were angry; and then my grandmother would 
tell me to go to bed. I once asked Mary Rivers 
what my mother had done, and where she was, 
hut she said little girls should not ask questions ; 
and when I asked my grandmother whether I 
should ever see my mother, she answered me 
sharply, and said my mother had given me to 
her and my grandfitther, and that I must be very 
thankful they had adopted me and not turned me 
out of doors. 

I used to sleep in a little room at the end of a 
narrow inclined passage that led out of my grand- 
mother's room, on a low bed with white curtains. 
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One night I awoke when they came up stairs to 
bed, and I heard my grand&ther talking about 
me, saying that I should never be good for any- 
thing, but grow up aa my mother had done before 
me, and that I should go to school, but it should 
be the cheapest that could be found, for that he 
would not spend his money for folks who would 
leave their child to be brought up on charity. 

*' And it is little of that you have got, Simon 
Morley/' I heard my grandmother say, and her 
voice sounded as though she were crying. 

The next morning when Mary Bivers came to 
fetch me down stairs to dress me, my grand&ther 
bid her make me tie my own strings, for that I 
should not have a servant to wait on me ; I could 
not dress myself, and stood crying in my nights 
gown on the oak settle in the kitchen until the 
ploughmen came in to breakfast, and then Mary 
Rivers came and caaried me away in her arms to 
my grandmother, for she did not get up to break- 
fast, and my grandmother took me into bed to 
her, and when Mary Kivers brought the tray she 
gave me some of her nice warm tea and buttered 
toast, and when my grandfather was gone to the 
fields Mary Kivers came and dressed me ; I re- 
member she said that she thought master was 
going to have the gout, he was so queer-tem- 
pered? and my grandmother said according to 
that he might be having the gout every day of 
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the year, for he was never out of a queer temper 
of lata But Mary Kivers was right, for that 
very day my grandfather came home ill and was 
put to bed ; they could scarcely get him up stairs, 
and the doctor came, and there was a great bustle 
in the house ; and for many days I saw nobody but 
Mary Kivers. I did not sleep in my usual little 
bed, for I might not go near my grandfather's 
door, but I was put in what was called the best 
room, where there was a great four-post bed, 
the curtains were of chintz, covered with great 
hollyhocks and lined with yellow ; it was a long 
way from everybody, and I used to feel very 
much frightened, though I could not have told 
why. The moonlight used to come through a 
hole in the shutters cut in the form of a heart, 
and it made the room and the figures on the cur- 
tains look like ghosts and strange things. The 
daws had a nest in the chimney, and made noises 
that I thought were robbers, and if I heard the 
floor creak or the wind blowing out of doors, I 
used to hide my head under the clothes and lie 
trembling till I- fell asleep. One night I awoke 
screaming violently, I must have had a dream, 
but when my grandmother and Mary Kivers 
came to see what was the matter they were 
very angry with me for wakening grandpapa, 
nd my grandmother said if ever I did so again 
would take me by the leg and throw me out 
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of the window, and I felt very much ashamed of 
myseli^ and did not like to tell Mary Kivers that 
I was frightened. I do not know exactly how 
or when I learned to read ; I do not remember 
being taught, I was very fond of reading though 
I had only three books, but I read them always 
without growing tired of them. They were a 
history of " Blue Beard,"' in verse, adorned with 
pictures, Mary Kivers gave it to me ; the others 
were volumes of the "Parent's Assistant,'' by 
Miss Edgeworth, and I am sure they were more 
charming than any other stories I have ever read 
since. I used particularly to delight in the his- 
tory of some orphans who went to live in a ruin- 
ed castle, and an elder sister took care of them, 
and made shoes for them, and there was an old 
woman who was always digging under the walls 
for treasure. I have never read the story since, 
but in those days I knew it by heart 

My grandmother did not like to see me read ; 
she said I should not be " bookish," and used to 
make me put my story down to learn to knit, 
which she said was something usefuL So long as 
it was straight knitting I managed very prettily ; 
but on the morning following the night when I 
had alarmed the house with screaming, my grand- 
mother, who had put me in disgrace, called me to 
her, and said I must learn to knit a stocking. 
She cast on the needles, and explained what I 
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was to do. Whilst she was there to superintend 
the drawing out of each needle, and to keep the 
stitches close and even, I managed very weU; 
and she had begun to praise me, and call me " her 
precious,"' when my grandfitther's bell rang, and 
she was obliged to leave me, bidding me knit 
three more rows before I put down my task* 
Whether I grew careless, or whether I was tired, 
I do not know, but I recollect that somehow the 
knitting got into frightful disorder ; stitches were 
dropped, leaving holes large nough for a finger to 
go through ; but worse and more perplexing than 
all, was the phenomenon of all the stitches findiTig 
their way on to the same needle. What to do 
with the three empty knitting-needles lying on 
my lap puzzled me sadly. I had, however, done 
my three rows — ^better or worse — and hastily 
thrusting my perplexed knitting into the bag, I 
flew to the history of my beloved orphans, and 
began .to speculate what I would do if I were an 
orphan, aad Uved in a ruined castle. 

When my grandmother came down to dinner, 
her first inqaiiry was for my knitting. With 
many misgivings as to the result, I went slowly 
to fetch the bag. She smiled at me as she 
stretched out her hand to take it. 
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CHAPTER IL 

No sooner had my grandmother cast her eyes 
upon my ill-done work, than she gave me a sharp 
rap across the shoulders with her stick. 

**0h, you naughty, naughty girl,'' said she, 
" I was thinking I would forgive you for disturb- 
ing the house last night, and awakening your poor 
grandfiither out of the first sleep he has enjoyed 
this week, and now when I had taken such pains 
to teach you to knit, and made all ready for you, 
the moment my back is turned you spoil it in this 
manner. You know you could have done it if 
you had chosen, for you had done it right once ; 
but now I shall whip you and send you to bed 
without dinner. Here, Mary — Mary Rivers, bring 
me the rod that I piay whip this naughty girL'' 
Mary Rivers was out of hearing, but that did not 
help the case. " Go to her yourself, you naughty 
child, and ask her for the rod, and bring it to me; 
I warrant you shall know the smart of it. Go 
this moment when I bid you.'' 

I departed, and returned with lingering feet, 
bearing my own punishment This " rod" was a 
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a large bundle of birch twigs, bound together by 
a broad blue ribbon. It was kept hung up in 
the kitchen, to be always at hand for immediate 
use. When I reached my grandmother's chair, 
she first made me kiss the handle, and then she 
administered what she was accustomed to term " a 
good wholesome whipping,'' after which Mary 
Eivers carried me off to bed, where I sobbed myself 
to sleep, with a very confused notion of what I had 
done to be so very naughty, for somehow I did 
not feel that I was in any way worse than usual 
The next day was a day of misfortunes to me. 
I awoke quite determined to be a good girl, and 
by way of beginning with something superlatively 
good, I thought I would try to dress myself, and 
surprise Mary Rivers when she came for me. It 
was summer, and already quite light, although, if 
I had been less pre-occupied, I should have seen, 
by the red clouds, that the sun was yet scarcely 
risen. I got out of bed, and proceeded, with 
tolerable success, until, in attempting to pour out 
water into the basiA, the heavy jug slipped fi'om 
my hands, and fell with a noise that, in the silence, 
sounded terrible, breaking to pieces, and deluging 
the room, as well as myseli^ with its contents. I 
cannot pretend to describe my terror and despair, 
it was such a capital offence with my grandmother 
to break her crockery, that I did not dare to think 
what would become of me : the water was stream- 
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ing about the room, and was trickling out of the 
door sill I stood, cold and sick with terror, look- 
ing at the mischief I had done, when the door 
opened, and my grandmother came in. She had 
heard the noise, and thinking I had fidlen out of 
bed, came to see what was the matter. I fiincy 
my agony of terror must have disarmed lier;-*t 
least her voice, when she said, " What have you 
been doing, miss V seemed so light and mild, that 
it was an unspeakable deliverance from my pre- 
vious sufferings. 

Upon her repeating the question I told her 
how I had awoke with a wish to do something 
very good, and how I had tried to learn to dress 
myselE 

Whether my whipping oi the previous evening 
had satisfied her sense of justice, or whether she 
were touched by the good intention with which i 
had done all my mischief, I do not know, but she 
replied quite gently, — 

" You certainly are a tiresome child, always in 
some mischief, but it is too early for you to get 
^P y^t ; go to bed again whilst I send Mary 
Rivers to clear away all this mess.'' 

In all my life I have never felt so thankM as 
I did for this escape from unknown penalties. 
But the day thus disasterously commenced was 
not yet over. I went to bed and fell asleep un- 
til such time as Mary Bdvers came to call me, and 
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she did not fail to make me a sermon upon ^gid- 
diness and love of mischief but I was too happy 
to care about it. 

After breakfast I took up my knitting, which 
my grandmother had unravelled and set to rights 
for me, and as she overlooked every round as it 
was finished, the lesson concluded quite prosper- 
ously, and I was highly praised and sent to keep 
Mary Bivers company I went with her to the 
dairy, to watch her make a cheese, and did no 
mischief, except knocking down a pan of skim- 
milk and dropping the rennet into the wey-tub, 
for which she boxed my ears, to teach me, as she 
said, to "let things alone;'' but she was not very 
cross with me. After that she took me with her 
to feed the pigs : that was always a great treat, 
and I stood watching them after Mary Bivers 
went away. I don't know what possessed me, 
but I could not resist pulling out the peg that 
fastened the door of the sty. I am sure I do not 
know why I did it, except that it looked as if it 
would come out easily. At first the pigs were 
too busy to notice the open door, and I was trying to 
shut it again, when one greedy old sow in pursuit 
of a potatoe which had rolled near the door-sill 
thrust her nose through the opening. I pushed 
against her with all my might, but she thrust 
the door open in spite of all I could do, and flung 
'own in the black liquid mire around the sty, 
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and the whole troop rushed wildly and triun^- 
phantly across the yard, some into a neighbouring 
field, and one or two into the garden, the gate of 
which was unlucldly open. I lay screamiiig where 
I had Men, for one of the pigs had trodden on 
my hand, and a ploughman coming home to his 
diiner, picked me up ai.d earned me in to Maiy 
Rivers, begging her not to scold me. But I was 
scolded and whipped too, as soon as the pigs were 
driven out of the garden and penned once more 
in their sty. Instead of the nice currant pudding 
which Mary Rivers had made for dinner, I had a 
slice of dry bread, and was put to bed, as I had 
been the day before. 

I do not know how it was, but without feeling 
naughty in the least, or intending to do wrong, I 
seemed to have &llen into the vein of mischief 
and aU the time of my grandfather's illness, no- 
thing I did was right, and I was in tears and dis- 
grace from morning tiU night. Charlotte, the 
old cat, scratched me, and Vick, the 'terrier, bit 
me, when I tried to play with them, and Mary 
Rivers said it was because they did not love 
naughty children. 

I tried to be good very often, but I never 
could succeed, and I was always the worst when I 
tried the most to be good. I don't know why it 
is, but I have all through life remarked this to 
be the case. 
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My grandmother said that I used to be a good 
child, but that of late I had quite rubbed the gilt 
off my gingerbread, and that I was making her 
ill with my naughty tiresome ways, and that she 
should send me to school. 

I began to cry, for I felt very sorry to have 
vexed my grandmother, and hurt that she should 
think I did not care for her. I told her so that 
night before I went to bed, and she kissed me^ 
and seemed very fond of me, but said that I must 
go to school, because when my grandfather came 
down stairs, he would not be able to bear the 
noise I made. I had a very vague notion of what 
it would be to go to school ; sometimes I thought 
it would be very pleasant to have play-fellows, 
and at other times I was terribly afraid of what 
I should meet with, for Mary Rivers would say — 
" Ah, you will not have all your time for play 
at school ; your mistress will not let you laugh in 
that manner." — She made me little cakes when 
she baked, because she said I was going to school; 
and my grandmother allowed me to sit up once to 
supper, for the same reason, so I did not at all 
know what I had to expect. 

At length my grandfitther was able to come 
down stairs ; he looked very pale, and much 
thinner than when I had last seen him. The sofe, 
which no one ever lay down upon, was brought 
from its usual place, and arranged with cloaks 
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and pillows, on the side of the fire-place, where 
my grandmother generally sat. He was laid upon 
it, and seemed quite exhausted with the journey 
from his own room. I felt rather sorry to see him 
come down stairs, for we had all been much more 
comfortable without him, and I think he guessed 
it, because he said sharply — " Well, miss, come 
and give me a kiss, and tell me you are glad I am 
well again.'' I said I should be very glad if 
he would not be cross, now that he was come 
back. My grandmother told me not to chatter, 
but to go into the kitchen to Mary Rivers. 

That same afternoon I was reading about the 
orphans, and sitting on a footstool beside my 
grandmother, when Mary Rivers came to say that 
Mrs. Butler was come. 

" Let her come in," said my grandfather. 

A stout, elderly woman, in a purple bombazine 
dress, a white shawl, and a straw bonnet, covered 
all over with bows of white satin ribbon, entered, 
and curtsied at the door to my grandfather and 
grandmother. 

*' Well, Mrs. Butler, and so yoxir daughter has 
set up to teach school," said my grandfather ; "and 
pray what does she knowl" 

" She knows geography, and grammar, and 
reading. We shall have a master for writing and 
arithmetic. She can teach all manner of fancy 
work, chain-stitch, and satin-stitch, flower paint- 
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ing, and to cut out fire-grate papers. I undertake 
the plain sewing myself We go to church twice 
on Simdays, and I hear them the catechism twice 
a week." 

" Well, and what more V said my grandfather, 
when the old lady paused to take breath. 

" If any of the young ladies wish to learn 
music, Carry, Miss Butler that is, can teach them. 
She plays the 'Battle of Prague' in a way it 
would do you good to hear." 

"And how much does she charge a week for all 
this V* asked my grand&ther. 

" My daughter charges four guineas a quarter 
for boarders, and a guinea for day scholars," 
replied the old lady, as if it were something 
grand. 

" And quite enough too," said my grandfather, 
gruffly. " I am going to pay for no fel-M non- 
sense. I want Clary bred up to get her own 
living, and if a woman knows how to read and 
write, and cast accounts, and do plain sewing, it 
is as much learning as will do her any good, so I 
want none of your flower painting, or satin-stitch, 
or Battle of Prague either, so as she is only to 
learn half whai you teach, I shall only give you 
three guineas a quarter with her." 

" But, sir," — ^remonstrated Mrs. Butler. 

" Take it, or leave it, just as you like," said my 
"randfather, " you will have no more from me." 
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And then he called my grandmother to raiise him 
upland make his pillows comfortable. 

"I hope you feed the children well, poor things," 
said my grandmother, speaking for the first time. 

'* Yes, ma'am, I give them plenty of good whole- 
some food — a pudding and a joint of meat, and 
sometimes, if I am baking, I cover over a few 
apples, or whatever fruit may be in season, to 
make a pie for them, by way of treat'' 

" I would keep them plainer than that — ^plainer 
than that," muttered my grand&ther ; " give them 
plenty of broth and porridge, quite good enough 
for them." 

" I do not look to save in that way, sir ; at their 
age they have good appetites, bless them, and I 
like to see them enjoy their meals." 

"That is your own affair; do you take my 
offer or not? I shall not give you a £axthing 



more." 



After some further efforts to induce my graud- 
fsither to relent, the old lady finished by accept- 
ing bis terms, although they were, as she said, 
very little. She rose to depart, leaning on her stick, 
for she was rather lame ; but my grandmother 
made her stay to have a glass of currant wine and 
a piece of caka She tried to make friends with 
me ; but though I did not dislike her looks, I 
kept close by my grandmother's side, staring at 
her with aU my might, for she did not look at all 
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like what I had expected. In fact, Mrs. Butler, 
as I afterwards learned, was the widow of a small 
fonner. Since her husband's death she had kept 
a. small shop for green grocery, crockery, and mul- 
tifarious articles; but she was especially cele- 
brated for her gingerbread and tops; all the 
children adored her because she often gave them 
pieces of roach and barley-sugar into their bar- 
gain. She also sold little penny books, and when 
an urchin who could not buy, had spelled through 
as much of the story as lay open in the window, 
she would sometimes turn over the page that he 
might see what came next, — if she thought he had 
no money to buy it. She attended the market 
on Saturday, where she had a crockery stand, in 
which she drove a good trade. Without a par- 
ticle of pride, or desiring any other station for 
herself, she sent her daughter to school, her ambi- 
tion being that she should learn to be a lady and 
keep a school herself So Carry Butler came back 
to be called Miss Butler, and to convert her mo- 
ther's old shop into " a seminary for young ladies.'' 
Mrs. Butler did not give up her occupation with- 
out regret, but she felt proud of making the sacri- 
fice for her daughter, and distributed gratis her 
remaining stock of sweetmeats and penny books 
amongst all the children in the town, which was 
an unintentional stroke of good policy, for it quite 
disarmed the jealousy that such a rise in genti- 
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lity might have excited amongst her neighbours. 
They even called Cany Miss Butler with a toler- 
able grace, and did Tiot underrate her accomplish- 
ments because they had known her a little girl 
keeping market with her mother. Everybody 
wished her success, and she had the promise of 
several pupUa 

I did not know all this until afterwards, but it 
comes properly in this place. 

After Mrs. Butler had departed, my grand- 
mother began to speak of getting me some new 
clothes ; but my grandfather began to groan so 
much, and was so cross, that she dropped the sub- 
ject, for which I was very sorry, as I wanted to 
know what kind of a best frock I was to have. 

My, grand&ther would not give my grand- 
mother any money for me, saying that my aunt 
had promised to send some old things of her chil- 
dren's, which put my grandmother into a great 
passion; and it came out that on the very day he 
was taken ill he had bought my little cousins 
beautiful scarlet coats, with beaver hats and 
feathers. 

I remember crying when I went to bed that 
night, because I was to have old things, and had 
no hope of ever wearing a scarlet coat like my 
cousins ; and I thought it unjust they should have 
such beautiful things, and that I should have 
nothing. I was more miserable than even when 
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I had been sent to bed without supper, and 
yet, whikt I did not know of them, the scarlet 
coats had done me no harm, nor the hats with 
feathers in them either. I quite despised the 
dresses that Maiy Bivers made up for me, and 
promised myself that I would soon wear them out, 
although they were far better than anything I had 
hitherto worn. At length the day came when 
I was to go to schooL All my clothes were packed 
in a little hair trunk, and strapped behind the 
yellow gig. My grand&ther gave me two large 
penny tokens for pocket money, and my grand- 
mother had made a beautiful large plum cake. 
Mary Kivers gave me the story of Jack the Giant 
Killer and a pincushion; they both kissed me 
many times, and bid me be a good girl; after 
which, I was lifted into the gig, and one of the 
farm men drove me into the town, and set me 
down at Miss Butler's schooL 
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CHAPTER III. 

Mbs. Butleb was standing with her arms lean- 
ing upon the half-door of what had been her 
shop, a large brick-floored apartment, but which 
now only retained a counter and a hxse empty 
W-Wow, a. marks of ite origii. The ^ 
servant lifted me down from the gig, and told 
Mrs. Butler that he had brought Miss Donnelly 
and her box to school Mrs. Butler gave me a 
kiss, and said I was " a good little dear, and must 
not cry.'' This exhortation was needed; for, 
when I saw myself and my trunk standing in 
the street, and realized that the gig was to go 
home without me, I was seized with a panic, and 
began to cry bitterly. 

" Poor little lass !" said the man ; "she is be- 
ginning to face the world betimes : I don't won- 
der she feels lonesome. But she is well away 
from our house, for the master is more like a Turk 
than a Christian, now he is getting better.'' 

Mrs. Butler had put her hand into her pocket 
during this speech, and now drew out a silver 
sixpence, which she gave the man. He touched 
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his hat, and drove off; and I felt as if all the 
world had turned its back upon me when Michael 
and the old yellow gig were out of sight. 

Michael had alwajng been very kind to me, and 
had often given me a ride up the fields when the 
horses came from the plough, or in the empty 
carts ; and once he had given me a long string of 
beautiful birds'-eggs ; but I did not know what a 
friend he had been until I came to part with 
him. My tears and sobs became more and more 
violent as I lost sight of him. It was, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Butler's old-fashioned notions, quite 
natural and proper for a child to cry on leaving 
home to come to schooL She led me through the 
shop into the kitchen, and placing me on a little 
stool, allowed me to cry in peace, whilst she 
looked up a piece of gingerbread to comfort me, 
and tried to make me admire her large sleek cat, 
which lay upon the hearth. But it was the cry- 
ing that comforted me more than anything elsa 

At length my tears ceased, and I began to coax 
the cat ; and then she said I should go to the 
school-room, and take pussy with me. I followed 
up a steep staircase to a dark landing-place, 
where, throwing open a door, she ushered me 
into a moderately-sized room, with whitewashed 
walls. It was the middle of the morning schooL 
A young lady with rosy cheeks and long curls, 
whom I thought very pretty, was sitting at a 
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small table, and half a dozen girls were standing 
in class before her; others were sitting upon 
wooden forms near her ; and at the fax end of 
the room there was a long desk, at which two or 
three gu-ls were writing copies. Everybody left 
off their occupation to look at us. I grasped 
the old lady's hand very tight, and tried to hide 
myself in her gown. 

" See Carry,'' said she, " what a nice little miss 
I have brought you ! she is come to learn lessons 
and be at schooL This is Miss Donnelly, my dears, 
and I am sure you will aU be very kind to her." 

The young lady who sat at the table held out 
her hand to me, and said she was glad to see me; 
this was Miss Butler. She wore a white gown 
and coral necklace, and I thought her very beau- 
tiful. She made me sit down beside her, and 
then said, in a clear loud tone, — 

"Now, young ladies, attend to lessons, you 
shall make acquaintance with Miss Donnelly after 
school." 

Old Mrs. Butler went away down stairs, and I 
sat and nursed the cat and watched with wonder 
all that went forwards. Mrs. Butler was a rough- 
tempered, uneducated old woman, exactly what 
was natural to her situation in life, but she had 
a good homely motherly heart, and I have often 
thought since, of her kindness to me on that day, 
and, indeed, all the time I was at school there ; 
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to be sure she would go into dreadftil passions 
sometimes, and make us all feel the weight of her 
hand; but she was essentially kind and comfort- 
able, and never let us go to bed with cold feet in 
winter, she petted us whenever we were iU, and 
made us sit in the chimney corner, and told us 
stories. She certainly did not look like a fine 
lady, but she had no pretensions, and neither 
then nor since did she ever strike me as being 
vulgar. 

As soon as twelve o'clock struck, Miss Butler 
dismissed the day-scholars, locked the pens she 
had been mending in her drawer, and taking up 
a little basket of keys, she told the young ladies 
they might play until dinner-time, and desired 
the eldest among them to take charge of me, and 
to see that the others treated me well. As soon 
as the door closed upon her, a general spirit of 
rudeness seemed to possess my companions, strong- 
ly contrasting with their previous demure be- 
haviour. One of them flung her copy book into 
the comer of the room ; another tossed her work 
up to the ceiling; several began to jump upon 
the forms; but, the girl to whose protection I 
had been committed, seated herself in Miss Butler's 
chair, and called me up to her. She was a tall 
girl, with almost white hair, very rosy cheeks, 
and dressed in mourning; she seemed to me quite 
Town up, but she was only ten years old, and 
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tall for her age. She was the acknowledged 
head of the school, and by force or flattery, tyran- 
nized over every one in it. At first, I did not 
stir, for I felt shy and frightened before aU those 
girls. 

" Come here, I say, little girL" 

" Oh, go ! do you not hear Annie Matley call- 
ing you? go, or she will pinch you,'' said a little 
girl about my own age, with great blue eyes that 
seemed made to cry with, and soft curling hair 
that was kept out of her eyes by a broad velvet 
ribbon tied round her head. TJius exhorted, I 
put down the cat and went up to Annie Matley ; 
all the girls gathering round m 

"Another time you will come the first time 
you are called," said Miss Matley, giving me a little 
slap on the neck. She then proceeded to question 
me about my name and where I came from, and 
what I did when I was at home, and how many 
servants were kept. I honestly believed that the 
Cottage was the very grandest place in the world, 
and I described the house and the dairy, and the 
alcove and the garden, in terms that made me the 
envy of the listening circle. It was something 
quite new and delightful to be encouraged to talk. 
I went on and expatiated upon the raspberries 
and strawberries which I had heard my grand- 
mother say were exceedingly fine, and concluded 
by promising that they should come and gather 
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as many as ever they chose. All my shyness had 
vanished, and I talked faster than ever I had 
done in my life, under the subtle charm of being 
encouraged to speak of myself I boasted of every- 
thing I had either seen or heard of, and taking 
fire with my own eloquence, I began to insert 
several things that I thought would heighten the 
impression I had produced I remember that 
amongst other things, I made myself out to be the 
possessor of the scarlet coat and beaver hat with 
feathers, which had cost me such pangs of envy. 

I can only account for this sudden outburst of 
childish ostentation, by supposing that it must 
have been my natural disposition, which had not 
yet shewn itself owing to the great subjection in 
which I had been held at home. I did not know 
that it was wrong to tell falsehoods ; nobody had 
ever told me there were such things. I was car- 
ried away by the spirit of narration, which is at 
all times a dangerous gift. When I paused, 
Annie Matley looked rather disconcerted at the 
effect I had produced 

" I do not believe one word of what you have 
been saying,'' said she, after a pause, with a dis- 
dainful toss of her head ; and I think you are a 
naughty story-teUing little girl, to come here with 
such tales; but I have a 'conscience book' that 
will tell me if you have said the truth, and I shall 
ask it after dinner." 
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I felt my fitce go very red, and I was terribly 
frightened 

" For shame, Annie Matley ! how can you say 
such things to frighten her/' interposed the little 
girl who had first spoken to me. " Never mind 
her, Miss Donnelly, it will not be till the judge- 
ment day that there will be a book with our 
thoughts in it, — mamma told me so when I asked 
her, and she said it was wicked of Annie Matley 
to pretend about her conscience book.'' 

I felt considerably reassured by this ; and Annie 
Matley, to change the conversation, continued my 
examination, by asking if I had a dolL 

Now I never in my life cared much about dolls, 
I alwayB became tired of them in a very little 
while, but I was possessed of one which my 
grandmother had bought for me, and which Mary 
Rivers had dressed. It was a great solid wooden 
creature of aspecies now pretty nearly extinct, with 
little black beaded eyes, and woolly hair nailed 
to the head, and arranged in a festoon across the 
forehead, highly varnished bright red cheeks, and 
lath legs and arms — ^it would be thought nothing 
of now, but in those days it was considered a very 
handsome doll — so handsome indeed, that my 
grandmother considered it when dressed, to be 
too good for a child to play with, and kept it 
locked up in a drawer, and I was only allowed to 
look at it occasionally, but when it was decided 
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that I should come to school, my grandmother 
said I should haVe my doll, that I might hold 
up my head amongst my companions, and Mary 
Eivers going to a long red box, where she kept 
many things, that she would never let me look 
into, fetched out a necklace of yellow beads, 
which she clasped round the doll's neck, making 
me prouder and happier than ever I had been in 
my life. When therefore Annie Matley inquired 
whether I had a doll, it was a question I could 
answer proudly in the aflSrmative ; but the sum- 
mons to dinner interrupted our chatter. 

We rushed down the steep, winding stairs, at 
the risk of breaking our necks, and found Mrs. 
Butler and her daughter seated at each end of a 
long table, set out in the kitchen, — ^for indeed it 
served for " parlour, kitchen, and hall," — as there 
was no other place except the empty shop. It 
was a good, wholesome meal, served in a rough, 
homely fashion ; the barm dumplings and treacle 
came before the meat, and the green hafibed knives 
and forks were made like scimitars and pitchforks, 
and not very easy to manage ; we were not embar- 
rassed by any polite restrictions, but allowed to 
eat our dinner in any way we chose. The food, 
as Mrs. Butler had promised, was good, and there 
was plenty of it, and we were all as hungry as 
young ravens. After dinner, we were despatch- 
f^ to play out of doors, in what would have been 
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a field, if any grass had grown in it. My mag- 
nificent descriptions of the morning had brought 
a little court about me, all eager for fiirther reve- 
' lations, and fond of novelty. Annie Matley saw 
herself deserted, and I was exceedingly uplifted 
by my unexpected importance. Everything com- 
bined to fill me with vanity, for Mrs. and Miss 
Butler, whether they wished to raise the glory of 
their school, or whether they were themselves 
deceived by idle gossip, I do not know, but old 
Mrs. Butler that afternoon told Jane the servant, 
that " Miss Donnelly was a real lady, bred and 
bom, and would have no end of money when she 
grew up, for her grandfiither, Mr. Morley, was 
rich, as everybody knew, and Mr. Donnelly, her 
father, had been sent out as governor of the gold 
islands on the coast of Africa!" this precious piece 
of gossip was accordingly retailed by Jane to 
one of her favourites, as she washed her hands 
and face, previous to re-appearing in afternoon 
school. Of course this information spread with 
additions and exaggerations amongst the rest of 
the girls, and I was regarded as nothing less 
than an Indian princess. When I heard the 
story I did not think it could be true, because 
my grandmother had often predicted that I should 
grow up a beggar in the streets, and my grand- 
father had often threatened to send me out to 
service. I knew my parents were abroad. My 
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grandmother had sometimes, though very seldom, 
spoken of my mother, but never of my father, 
and if he were such a grand person, it was 
strange ; however, I expressed no doubt upon the 
subject, but quietly adopted the story of the " gold 
islands," as well as the " jewel mine,"' that, by 
this time, had been added to it. I felt great plea- 
sure m being found out to be so grand a person. 

In the afternoon I was called up to read, and 
as all my shyness was now departed, I acquitted 
myself so as to obtain great praise. Miss Butler 
placed me at the head of the first class, and as 
this seemed only the proper place for a person of 
my supposed distinction, every one acquiesced in 
my promotion except Annie Matley, who tossed 
her head, and declared she did not believe a word 
about me, and that she would see I did not keep 
my place long ; but the little girl with blue eyes 
took hold of my hand, and said she was very 
glad. After evening school I was allowed to have 
my trunk unlocked, and all the girls came crowd- 
ing round me to see what it contained. Cloth of 
gold was the least they expected, and its contents 
were, in reality, far inferior to their own ward- 
robes ; yet, with the imaginative faith of chil- 
dren, they forced themselves to believe that my 
poor little frocks, made out of my cousin's cast-off 
clothes, were indeed something very grand in- 
'^^'sed. To be sure, there were a pair of slippers 
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with richly worked silyer clasps : the clasps hald 
been my mother's when she was a Uttle girl of 
my age, and my grandmother had taken them 
from a little japan box, saying to Mary Bivers, 
'' These at least shall not go to dress up Mrs. 
Lemon's children, and thereupon she had &istened 
them into my new slippers, bidding me take care 
of them, for my mother's saka" These were the 
only traces of luxury in my whole possession, but 
they caused everything else to be accepted, and. 
when my doll was drawn from the bottom of my 
trunk, she excited a cry of admiration. Certainly 
with her fine muslin dress, and brocaded green 
satin slip, to say nothing of her yellow necklace, 
she looked much more like an Indian princess 
than I did myself 

'^ I see nothing of the scarlet coat, nor of the 
grand hat and feathers you talked so much about,'' 
said Annie Matley. I was silent and somewhat 
confused. 

"Perhaps your grandmamma did not like you 
to wear "them at school," suggested the little girl 
with blue eyes, whose name was Mary Vaux. 

I really do not think I shoidd have said this 
for myself; but I could not help agreeing to it 
when it was uttered for me. As I said before, no 
one had ever taught me that it was wrong to tell 
falsehoods. I had generally told the truth without 
thinking about it ; but to-day I seemed to have 
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found the &culty of saying things that were not 
true, and I remember well, feeling a confused sense 
of shame, without knowing why. 

Besides my doll, there was a fine large cake at 
the bottom of my trunk, and a pot of strawberry 
jam, which last had been put there by my grand- 
mother, to surprise me. With all these means to 
give them feasts, it may be guessed whether I did 
not become an immense fiivourite in the schooL 
I took care, with my newly developed gift of 
boasting, to inform them that what I had was no- 
thing to what I might have from home for the 
asking ! I became a great fiivourite tod with Miss 
Butler, because I learned my lessons quickly, and 
rather liked them. The lesson I especially de- 
lighted in was the poetry ; and as I obtained great 
praise for repeating it well, I soon began to learn 
rather long pieces for my own pleasure, and to re- 
cite them with more emphasis than meaning, but 
which I had not the least doubt was very fine in- 
deed. I recollect to this day one I used to be 
very fond of repeating : it began, — 

" Lovely, lasting peace of mind, 
Sweet delight of human kind." 

I had not the least idea of what it meant, and of 
course nobody thought of explaining when I was 
not conscious of my ignorance. Things went on 
thus for what I suppose was about a month (chil- 
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dren keep no count of time), when one day, Miss 
Butler sent me with Annie Matley and two other 
of the girls to walk as &x as the Cottage with a 
note to my grandmother. I had been always 
talking of the wonderftd things I would do when 
they came to see me at home, and naturally they 
thought they were going to have them realized ; 
what they expected I do not know, certainly no- 
thing less than an unlimited allowance of straw- 
berries and cream, with a gold ring or a coral 
necklace a-piece; for I had so enlarged upon the 
beautiful things my grandmother kept in her 
jewel drawer, that no doubt they fancied they 
were going to see some old fidry, who would give 
them everything they wished for. 

By the time we reached the green gate at the 
top of the Foredrift, I began to feel terribly afraid 
that my grandmother would be angry at seeing 
any one come with me, without her leave first ob- 
tained. As we proceeded a panic seized me. I 
did not know what to do with my companions, 
nor how the least in the world to keep all the 
fine promises I had made. As we drew near the 
Cottage, I exaggerated to myself my grand- 
mother's quick, sharp speech, mygrand&ther's ill 
temper, and, above all, how Mary Bivers would 
scold us all for coming in with dirty shoes ! 

When we arrived I tapped timidly at the door; 
I suppose my companions felt some of my awe. 
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for little Mary Vaux said, " Shall we wait here 
for you V 

" Yes," said I, " for I dare not take you in to 
my grandmother, until she gives me leave ;" and 
pushing open the door, which was ajar, I left them 
without ceremony. 

My grandmother was confined to her arm-chair 
by an attack of rheumatism. She was very glad 
to see me, and I began to chatter to her until I 
quite forgot my companions at the door — or ra- 
ther I could not find an opportunity to ask my 
grandmother if they might come in. I remained 
chatting till at last she said it was quite time I 
should go. She ordered Mary Rivers to put up a 
guinea-fowl, and a pat of butter in a basket for 
Mrs. Butler, and she gave me gingerbread and 
some preserve puffs, but she hurried me, that I 
might be gone before my grandfather came from 
the field, as she did not want him to see me. 

When I reached the porch I only found little 
Mary Vaux, who was waiting for me and crying. 
She said a cross old gentleman had been, and 
asked them what they wanted, and bid them be 
off directly. As she spoke I heard my grand- 
father's voice coming from the stables — ^it sounded 
as if he were in a passion. " Oh, come away !" 
cried I, " let us make haste ;" and taking hold of 
her hand, we began to run, but Vick, the cross 
^og, had forgotten me, and came out of the house 
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barking at us. He caught hold of little Mary's 
frock, and frightened her so much that she fell 
down. Mary Bivers came out on hearing us 
scream, and drove him back, but not imtil the 
poor child's frock had been torn, and her elbow 
hurt with the fall, besides her bonnet, which was 
crushed out of all shape. 

When we reached the green gate we found the 
other two girls waiting for us. I was very sorry 
for .what had happened, and gave them all my 
pufifs, to make up for it, without keeping one for 
myself They eat them up without sajdng any- 
thing, but as soon as we reached home, Annie 
Matley went straight to Miss Butler and told her 
how ill I had treated them, and made Mary Vaux 
shew her frock, and said that I had pushed her 
down on purpose. Mary Vaux tried to stand my 
friend, and made excuses for me, but Miss Butler 
would not listen. She asked me who I was, to 
insult my companions who were better than my- 
self ; in short she was very angry. I had to dine 
on bread and water, and was sent to bed without 
any tea, and the next day I had to make an apo- 
logy and ask pardon of the three girls, who had 
been my companions ; but only Mary Vaux for- 
gave me — ^the others were very spiteful, and made 
all the girls dislike me, and refuse to play with 
me, and Annie Matley told tales of me to Miss 
Butler that were not true, and Miss Butler be- 
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came more cross to me every day, no matter how 
well I tried to do my lessons. 

At last Annie Matley said she would be Mends 
with me if I would give her my doll's yellow 
necklace, which she had tried to beg ever since 
she had first seen it ; and when I refused, be- 
cause Mary Rivers had told me not to part with 
it, she declared that she woidd " compel me to 
give it to her \' and I remember thinking there 
w£us some charm in the word, to take it away in 
spite of me ; however I tried still to resist ; but 
she was much stronger than myself; and as I 
slept with her she pinched me and tormented me 
until I consented to give it up to be let alone. 
I was ashamed to do it, but she hurt nie more 
than I could bear. 

I do not know how long I remained at school 
I never was made so much of again as I had 
been at first, and we all somehow feU into subjec- 
tion to Annie Matley, who was a favourite with 
Miss Butler, and made us do just what she liked, 
and give her whatever she asked for. Only Mary 
Vaux was always good to me, and we sat together 
and played with each other out of school-time, 
when Annie Matley did not hinder us. 

One day a servant came down fi:om my grand- 
mother to say that I must pack up my trunk 
ome with him, for my Mother had 
night before ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 

My mother! — I was then to see my own 
mother, whom I had thought of so often, and 
longed for with my whole heart ; — about whom 
I had dreamed at night, and awoke stretching 
out my arms in bed to find her, and then cried 
bitterly to find that I had only fSemcied it in my 
sleep. I cannot express the vague and sorrowful 
longing for my mother which lay at the bottom 
of my life. When my grandmother, or Mary 
Kivers were very good to me, and caressed me, 
it used to seem as if I had found her ; but it only 
lasted a little while, for they never let me love 
them with all my heart. 

The flood of joy nearly took away my breath, 
when I heard that my mother was come. I 
think I must have fainted, for I recollect nothing 
else until I found myself Ijdng on Mrs. Butler's 
own bed. She was rubbing my temples with 
some sharp spirit, and I was quite wet with 
water that had been sprinkled over ma When 
I looked round and saw nobody but Mrs. Butler, 
I began to cry, thinking I had only been dream- 
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ing again. Mr& Butler spoke very kindly to me. 
She bid me lie still, and said that I should go and 
see my mother directly. I went on crying, how- 
ever, not because I was miserable, but because I 
could not help it, and Mrs. Butler did not try to 
stop me. I suppose I fell asleep. When I awoke 
it was afternoon, but I was quite weU, and very 
impatient to be gone ; but as my grandmother's 
servant had returned long since, I had to wait 
until Mrs. Butler was at leisure to take me. I 
do not think she intended to try my patience, 
but she would have thought it highly indecorous 
to appear before company, except in her very best 
dress and bonnet. I was permitted to sit in the 
room whilst she dressed, and I never shall forget 
the desperately leisurely manner in which every 
article was put on. I am sure her white muslin 
neckerchief was pinned and unpinned half a 
dozen times before she was satisfied with it At 
last, when I thought she was quite ready, her 
shoe>tie broke, and she was full a quarter of an 
hour in finding her store of black galloon to re- 
place it. Ever since, I have regretted the loss of 
that day ; it was so much taken away from the 
brief and precious period of my life which I 
passed under the shadow of my mother, and even 
now there are times when I weep with mad re- 
gret to think, that I might have had seven more 
hours with her, which were wasted. At length 
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Mrs. Butler was ready, and then it appeared that 
I had to be dressed also ! — a &ct that had never 
occurred to ma Mrs. Butler was very anxious 
that I should look nice, and do her credit in the 
eyes of thoSe who were to see me. My best 
pink gingham frock and frilled white trousers, 
which usually filled my heart with vanity, now 
seemed odious. A gipsy chip hat, tied with a 
broad pink ribbon, white tippet and sleeves, and 
my kid shoes fastened with my dear mother's 
own silver dasps, completed my attire, and we at 
length set off, — Mra Butler only once turning 
back, when we reached the street, to bid Jane 
be sure to have the kettle boUing for tea 

When we arrived at the Cottage, a post-chaise 
splashed all over with mud stood at the door. 
Mary Bivers was in the kitchen, making some 
arrow-root. She spoke very kindly to me, and 
said that my mother had asked for me many 
times ; but she bid us sit down with her until the 
doctor went away. She said it was the &mous 
Dr. Maccallum, whom people came from all parts 
of the country to consult, and my mother was so 
ill that my grandfather had taken a chaise, and 
gone himself to fetch him that morning. Mrs. 
Butler enquired when my mother arrived, for I 
could not speak a word, and Mary Bivers said 
late the evening before. A week ago, a ship-letter 
had come to my grandfsither, which was from my 
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mother, and it had made them all cry very mucH, 
for Mary Rivers had heard it read, and the next 
day my grandfather and grandmother had set off 
for Bristol, and brought my mother back by easy- 
stages. Then Mary Eivers took tBe arrow-root 
off the fire, and began to talk in a low voice to 
Mrs. Butler, not so low, however, but what I could 
hear much of what they said. Mary Rivers told 
Mrs. Butler that my grandfather had never taken 
kindly to me, because he thought my mother 
had done very wrong in leaving me to go out to 
Africa, and he fancied it was because she had no 
natural affection, and that he had been set against 
me by Mrs. Lemon, who wanted to get every- 
thing for herself and her own children; but that 
since my mother had written to him and was 
come back so changed and ill, he had become 
quite softened towards her, and that no doubt 
now I should come in for her share of his money. 
Mary Rivers said a great deal about my father's 
ill conduct, and that my mother had been made 
very unhappy by him. I do not think she in- 
tended me to hear all this, for she bid me go and 
see if the horses were eating their com; but just 
then the parlour-door opened, and the doctor 
came out, followed by my grandmother. I heard 
the doctor say in reply to her, "There is no 
''* disease, my dear madam, and we must 
the best ; she is very weak, and must be 
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kept as quiet as possible. I will see her again in 
a few days."' My grandmother said something — 
I know it was about me — ^for the doctor replied, 
" By all means, let her little girl be with her con- 
stantly; in my opinion it is pining after that 
child which has done half the mischief Sorrow 
and anxiety have done her more harm than the 
climate of Africa ; but now she is come back we 
must do our best to set her up again — and do 
you, my dear madam, keep your spirits ; there 
must be no depressing influences— a cheerful ele- 
ment will do more for her than all my medicines." 

"I wonder the child is not here long ago,'' 
said my grandmother ; she looked into the kitchen 
as she spoke, and I ran up to her and kissed her, 
whilst Mrs. Butler stood up and curtsied. The 
doctor patted my head, and bid me be a good 
girl, and then he woidd soon make my mother 
quite well, but that I must be very quiet, and do 
whatever I was bid. The doctor was a stout 
man, dressed in a blue coat and buff waistcoat, 
he had a square red fece, which overhimg his 
neckcloth, and quite white hair. I looked at 
him with great reverence, because I believed he 
could make any one he chose quite well. 

My grandmother put something into the doctor s 
hand, which he slipped into his waistcoat pocket 
as he stepped into the chaise, which he ordered to 
drive very fiast. My grandmother sighed heavily. 
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and I saw the tears raimiDg down her cheeks ; 
she held my hand very tight, and went with m© 
into the kitchen, where she sat down tor a mo- 
ment, and desired Mary Bivers to give Mrs. But- 
ler some cake and wine, and told her that I 
should not go back to school again at present, — 
not until my mother was better. — I felt very 
glad indeed to hear this, and gave a little jump ; 
Mrs. Butler shook her head, and said, — 

" Ah, poor lamb, she little knows what she is 
jumping for V and that frightened me and made 
me very miserable, and I was a&aid they were 
not going to let me see my mother ; but my grand- 
mother, who was now quite calm, rose and, wish- 
ing Mrs. Butler good-bye, took me with her out 
of the kitchen. At the parlour-door she gave 
my hand another squeeze, and said, — " My child 
be very quiet," and pushed me in before her. I 
trembled so much, I could scarcely stand ; I saw 
a lady lying on the sofa in a long white dressing- 
gown, she watching the door. "Oh, mamma, 
mamma!" I cried, and fell into her arms, which 
were stretched out for me, I felt her heart beat^ 
ing, I put my arms round her neck with all my 
strength, and she held me so tight that I seemed 
to grow to her ; she never spoke, but we were 
both crying very much. Oh how different it 
was to have her hands touching me, to those of 
Anybody else. She lifted me up beside her on 
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the S0&, and I hid my &ce in her neck and held 
her fast, for I was afraid of letting her ga 

I do not know how long we were thus, but at 
last I heard my grandmother say, " Gertmde, G^- 
trude, this agitation will kill you." 

^^ Oh, no, no,'' replied mamma, "this is the first 
happy moment I have had since I left you." 

She lifted up my head, and put me a little dis- 
tance from her to look at me, but I nestled down 
again dose beside her, for I only wished to feel 
dose to her, and not to look up or see anybody. 
Although so many years have passed since that 
day, I recollect everything even more distinctly 
than I observed them at the moment, and even 
whilst writing this, her presence comes before me 
as vividly as if she were again stretching out her 
arms for me ; and I sicken with the vain yearning 
to be dasped in them ; and hide my head in her 
bosom, as I did on that day when I saw her for 
the first time. Oh, how very happy are those 
who have mothers who are not taken away from 
them, as mine was. 

However, my grandmother did not leave us 
together again. She brought the arrow-root that 
Mary Rivers had made, and lifted up my mother, 
and persuaded her to take it as if she had been 
a little child like myself; and my mother did 
every thing just as she was told, only she would 
not let me move from beside her. When I look- 
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ed at my mother as she was eating her arrow- 
root, I thought her very beautifiil, quite different 
from any person I had ever seen. She was very 
tall, and her face was pale and thin, with a deli- 
cate rose colour on the cheeks; her eyes were 
large and dark blue, and her hair looked like 
strings of gold ; but it was not her features that 
impressed me so much, as an indescribable softness 
and refinement which made her seem to me like 
a superior being. My grandmother watched every 
look and motion, and spoke as gently to her as 
mamma did to ma It seemed as if the house were 
already changed by having mamma in it; every- 
body seemed to have become kinder and gentler, 
and even my grandfather, when he came in, gave 
me a kiss, and spoke to me quite kindly, as if he 
had been glad to see me. 

As soon as my grandfather came into the par- 
lour, manmia sat up and tried to seem quite well, 
and talked cheerfully and pleasantly to him, and 
he seemed in a very good temper, and my grand- 
mother sat by, looking very happy indeed. When 
Mary Rivers came to take me to bed, my grand- 
father asked whether, " Miss might not sit up to 
supper for once in her life,'' which was what he 
had never done before ; indeed, when he was in a 
half sort of good temper, he had been accustomed 
to tease me at bed-time, by saying to Mary Rivera, 
"Put the child to bed and the goose to the fire;'' 
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SO that I used to &nc7 the time that pafised down 
stairs after my departure was quite of a different 
nature to the rest of the day, during which all kinds 
of mysterious and delightfiil events took place. 

Mamma was not allowed to sit up late, she 
went to bed when I did. I fell asleep and 
dreamed of all that had happened during the 
day, and in the morning I awoke and found 
them all trua 

Mamma made me teU her everything I had 
done before she came to me, which I did, and 
particularly enquired about the gold mine on the 
coast of A&Lca. She laughed a little at first 
when she heard this, but then she looked sad, 
and said, no, my little girl, there were no gold 
islands, nor was your papa a governor at all ; we 
went to Africa because we were poor, and owed 
a great deal of money. When I get well I shall 
have to work to earn money, but I will never 
leave you again,-.— when you are older, I will teU 
you everything, — ^but do not ask me any ques- 
tions now. 
"And may I work, too, mamma?" 
*' Yes, my darling, I hope you wiU." 
I pondered a long time upon what mamma had 
said, and, young as I was, I felt a shadow of some 
imknown sorrow and anxiety &11 upon me ; but 
mamma was not to go away again, and I could 
not be afraid of anything else. I said my lessons to 
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her every day, and when I repeated all my poetry 
to her, she made me repeat it gently and simply^ 
and explained it to me. All the good I have 
gained since, I owe to this period which I spent 
with my mother, all I know dates from this 
time ; it seems as if she sowed seeds of all I have 
learned or done since. 

My mother soon began to recover her healtL 
She used to get up early in the morning to go 
into the fields with my grandfather, who made 
her ride after the plough, which he declared 
was better than aU the doctor's prescriptions. 
Whether it waa that, or the new milk from the 
cow, or going about in the dairy with Mary 
Rivers, and assisting her, that did her good, I do 
not know, but before long she grew quite plump 
and well My grandmother did not like to see 
her do anything ; but she never would be idle for 
a minute, and was always veiy attentive to my 
grandjEather, which kept him good tempered in 
a.wonderfiil manner. My grandmother left off 
sighing and looking miserable at me, and never 
said I should grow up to be a beggar in the 
streets. Mary Bivers often said that my mother's 
coming home was a blessing to the house ; and I 
never got into disgrace or was whipped. I think 
my mother kept me from being naughty. All 
that year imtil after Christmas, was the happiest 
time I have ever known. 
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CHAPTER V. 

It must not be supposed that, child as I was 
Bit this time, I could understand all that went on 
before my eyes ; but to make my story intelli- 
gible, I am obliged now to write it with the 
knowledge that I obtained in after years. 

Whilst we were all so happy and comfortable 
together, a letter came one day to my mother. 
She turned pale as the old postman put it into 
her hands, and went hastUy up stairs into her 
own room. 

''That comes from her good-for-nothing hus- 
band,'' said my grandmother to Mary Rivers ; " it 
is little he cares whether she is alive or dead, he 
only wants money ; but I would sooner cut off 
my right hand than that she should live with 
him again.'' 

"Ah !" said Mary Rivers, "it was an unlucky 
day for her when she'Saw him." 

They suddenly perceived that I was dose to 
them, listening eagerly; they looked at each other 
and ceased to speak, leaving me very puzzled, 
and above aU things, anxious about my mother. 
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When she came down stairs, I could see that she 
had been crjdng, but she looked quite calm. 

That afternoon, when she and my grandmother 
were alone, they began to talk. I was playing in 
a comer of the room, and they thought I was 
paying no attention. 

" You have had a letter this morning from your 
husband, and what does he say?" 

"That the climate does not agree with his 
health — ^that he is tired of the place, and intends 
to come home." 

" And what will he do ? or, rather, what does 
he expect ? for he has never done any good, and 
never will Oh, Gertrude, how happy we might 
have been if you had never seen that man! 
What wiU your father say ! " 

" If I had only injured myself," said my mo- 
ther, sadly, " I could bear the consequences ; but 
I have brought evil on aU belonging to ma I 
deserve all, and more than aU I have suffered. 
He shaU not come here to annoy you and my 
father. Old Lady Southend has promised to find 
me as much work as I can do, if I wiU settle in 
London. It is to embroider ladies' robes and 
ball dresses ; it is the only thing I can do well ; 
and as I can design my own patterns, I shall be 
weU paid. I would not teU you whilst I was un- 
certain; — ^there wap no need to harass yoiu" 
. My grandmother began to cry, and said my 
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mother was cruel and mmatural to speak of leav- 
ing her ; but my mother talked to her and com- 
forted her, and insisted upon it that she would 
go to London, because if she remained at the 
Cottage, Mr. Donnelly would be sure to come and 
want to live there too, or else to go to Mrs. Simon 
Morley's. My mother seemed to have such a 
dread of this last alternative, that she finished 
by obtaining my grandmother's consent, though 
she cried very much, and said it would break her 
heart. 

What passed after I went to bed that night I 
do not know. My grandfather was very grim 
and silent at breakfast the next morning. My 
grandmother was wiping her eyes all the time 
we were at table. My mother looked very pale, 
but nobody spoke until we rose from table, when 
my grandfather, turning round from the door, 
said — 

" And when do you count to go V 

" The day after to-morrow,"' replied my mother, 
making haste out of the room, for she was afraid 
to look at my grandmother. " Oh, Simon Mor- 
ley ! can you let her go in this way ? Why will 
you not say a word to keep her?'' cried my 
grandmother, sobbing. 

" I will tell you what it is, mistress," said my 
grandfather. " Gertrude and the child are wel- 
come to stop here for ever ; but I will have 
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none of her husband : and so long as she is here 
he will come. She took him, and she must have 
him, for so long as he is her husband, he hiEus a 
right to be with her, and we cannot help it I 
am glad to see that Gertrude has the spirit not to 
like to be dependent, but to do something for 
herself" 

" Simon Morley, you are rich ; you have more 
money than you will spend if you live for sixty 
years, and do nothing else but spend. Why 
should you not give your own daughter enough 
to live upon ? You would never feel it/' 

" If I keep Gertrude, I must keep her husband 
too ; — and I wont. I did not work hard for my 
jnoney to spend it on such a wastrel'' 

My grandmother sighed.; there was nothing 
more to be said ; and two days afterwards, my 
mother and myself went inside the day coach to 
London. The coachman, who knew my grand- 
father, and recollected my mother ever since she 
was a girl, came to us after he had delivered 
his way-bill, to see us safe to our lodgings, for 
my mother had arranged everything beforehand. 
She gave him the address, and the old jingling 
hackney coach drove us up and down complicated 
nests of streets, till at length it pulled up before 
a steep house in a very quiet, little, out-of-the- 
way place ; a street lamp was luckily posted be- 
fore the door^ and shed a dull spark of smoky 
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light; for in those days there was no gas — 
nothing but train oiL 

"Well/' said Sam, the fat stage coachman, 
" I hope we are arrived all right. I would 
drive a stage coach with any man, but I could 
not work my way no road through such places 
as these.'' 

I was cold and tired, and had fallen asleep. 
Hy mother carried me into the house, upnatairs 
into a liitting-room^ where a pleasant fire was 
burning, and laid me down upon a soft, old- 
fashioned sofa. Everything made a dreamy impres- 
sion upon me, though I was too sleepy to wake 
up to attend to it. I recollect my mother giving 
me some tea^ and then carrying me into the bed- 
room, which opened out of the sitting-room, and 
putting me gently to bed, without awakening 
me,^?disturbing ma I have often been thS 
since, but never again have I enjoyed such a 
luxurious eading to my fetigue. 

In the morning, when I awoke, the door be- 
twixt the two rooms was open, and I could see 
my mother sitting beside the window, working 
at a square of something white in a frame, which 
she was embroidering with coloured silks. I did 
not feel disposed to stir, so I lay still, looking 
about me. The two rooms were very small, but 
comfortable, and full of old-&shioned furniture of 
dark walnut wood. The walls were covered with 
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plain blue paper, and hung round with oval, pink- 
tinted prints, representing scenes in Pamela, and 
Cilarissa Harlowe; a larger print over the man- 
tle-piece was of Mr& Bellamy, as the " Grecian 
Daughter.'" The curtains of the bed, and of 
the windows in both rooms, as well as the so&- 
cover, were of old-£ishioned print, aU over im- 
mense, straggling flowers of no particular genus, 
and resembUng nothing I ever saw in a garden ; 
it was very dean but &ded, the colours had run 
sadly out of one flower into another. The sun 
was shining dear and sharp into the window, and 
a utile bird was singiiig with shriU glee. Ilay 
scarcely knowing where I was, until my mother 
came to see if I were awake. After I was dressed 
she let me help her straighten the room, but she 
had no time to play with me; so after admiring 
her beautiful work, I had to amuse myself with 
unpacking my doll and my books, and looking at 
the bird, which was a fine, bright canary, and 
never tired of singing. I looked out of the win- 
dow, but could not see much — ^it was scarcely a 
street, but a quiet, very quiet little nook : it lay 
somewhere near GrayVinn-road. It was not a 
thoroughfare, and at the end there was a wall, 
over which we could see the tops of some trees, 
which in summer looked very pleasant. The 
houses were large, and had at some time or other 
been handsome, but now they looked very dark 
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and dingy, except the one where we Kved, which 
had a much more cheerful appearance than the 
others. There was no noise, and the grass grew 
between the stones in the middle of the street. 
Mamma sat working aJl the time it waa light, 
(mly she took me out for about half-an-hour to 
walk with her in an open place, laid out some- 
tiiing like a garden, and when we came in, she 
worked again, but she played with me and told 
me tales for a little time before she put me to 
bed. Many days passed in this manner, and if it 
bad not been for being always with mamma, I 
should have felt very dull ; but so long as I was 
with her I cared for nothiug else. She used to 
teach me lessons whilst she worked, and I read 
to her. She liked the istory of the orphans as 
much as I did. She tried to teach me to make 
clothes for my doll, and I liked to work with her. 

One day she put on my best bonnet, and said 
that we were going for a long walk She made 
the work she had been busy with into a parcel, 
and we set off*. It was a very long walk, but I 
was so much delighted with the beautiful shops 
and all the people we met, that I was not at all 
tired. 

Mamma knocked at the door of a fine house in 
Piccadilly : a taU footman opened the door, and 
we were left to wait in the haU until a message 
came, desiring us to go up-stairs. We were shewn 
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through many rooms and passages, until at last 
we were ushered into a small sitting-room, hung 
round with family portraits. Within the shelter 
of an Indian window-screen, which stood between 
the door and the fire-place, sat a very stately old 
lady : her grey hair was combed off her face and 
gathered under a cap of rich point lace, with a 
band of lace under her chio. She was dressed in 
black satin, made low and square in the body, 
with a white lace handkerchief and tucker, ar- 
ranged in many folds over neck and bosom. She 
looked like some of the pictures I have seen of 
Mrs. Siddons. She was reading " The Whole 
Duty of Man,'" but closed her book when we 
entered, and holding out her hand to my mother, 
said she was glad to see her, and was sorry she 
had been detained down stairs, but that she had 
given the footman orders for the future, to admit 
her at once This was Lady Southend. 

She looked at me, and said, " What! is this Hay 
little god-daughter? "" and kissed me and made 
me sit down on her footstool, whilst she bid my 
mother sit opposite to her on the sofa. I felt 
glad to be in this room, everything was so beau- 
tifiil, and I looked about at everything, whilst the 
old lady and my mother were talking together; 
but after a while I began to listen to what they 
said. 

"WeU, my dear, I think you are now doing 
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exactly what you ought to have done at first. 
Bring up your child to earn her own living, and 
keep fooKsh notions out of her head."' 

" I only regret not being able to afford her a 
good education,'' said my mother. 

'^ The best possible education she can have, will 
be to learn to avoid the mistakes you have com- 
mitted — ^to respect herself too much to desire a 
false position — and, above all things, to desire 
to be true and honest ; she may then do with 
very little book learning.'' 

" Oh, Lady Southend, if you only knew what 
I suffer at the dread of leaving her dependent 
upon her relations ; it is more than I can endure. 
My £Etther has been very kind to me, but he cares 
for money before all other things ; he has pretty 
well forgiven my disobedience, but he cannot for- 
give the poverty of my imprudence. It is no 
longer the station in life of my own family of 
which I am now ashamed, either for myself or for 
my child, but it is their vulgar worldliness to 
which I dread to consign her. Money is the only 
thing they believe in — ^they respect nothing in the 
world besides. 

" What my husband's relations are, you know ; 
there is nothing genial or generous about them ; 
in their reverence for birth and fiimily they have 
less humanity than the wild cat rampant on their 
crest ; and to think that my child must one day 
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be dependent upon one set or the other is more 
than I can beaj. If I could only hope to live long 
enough to instil into her some of the principles 
which I have bought so dearly, I should have 
more fortitude, but I know my life is precarious.'' 

" Why did you leave her to go abroad, instead 
of stopping and taking care of her V 

" Do you think I have not long ago seen how 
wrong I was V said my mother, vehemently ; " I 
have repented bitterly since the day I left Eng- 
land ; but. Lady Southend, you never were de- 
pendent upon relatives — ^upon a harsh sister-in- 
law. You do not know what it is. My husband 
would not allow me to work; but there is no 
excuse for me ; I was impatient to deliver myself, 
and now my punishment is recommencing ; and 
it is my child upon whom it wiU fell the heaviest. 
It seems unjust that what in the beginning was 
only an imprudence, should have such a long con- 
tinuance of bitter fruits.'' 

"My dear Mrs. Donnelly,'' said the old lady, 
taking a pinch of snuff, " common sense is the 
only virtue in this world that brings its own re- 
ward with it. You certainly have done many 
admirable things, and submitted, on the whole, 
meekly enough to the consequences of your own 
conduct ; but that does not undo the sin of being 
ashamed of your parents and their station in life, 
he mad mistake of marrying a man you 
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knew nothing about, and cared for as little, for 
the sake of getting away from home, and the hope 
of entering a somewhat higher grade of society. 
What has happened to you is only the natural 
result of your own conduct. Impatience has been 
your bane; twice you have forsaken the place 
appointed to you, each time to escape from what 
seemed to you intolerable hardship. Each time 
you have made your position worse, as all persons 
do who forsake their appointed duties ; and no 
other virtue can be a substitute for a plain and 
palpable duty. You have come to your senses, 
and are a very estimable woman ; but you have 
made two fatal mistakes, and must now bear the 
consequences to the end.'' 

" Only tell me what to do,'' said my mother. 

" All you can do is to train your child to avoid 
your own errors. She must re-enter the station 
you quitted. She need neither be sordid, like 
her rich relations, nor pretentious like her poor 
ones : teach her to be true and patient, anxious 
only to do her duty in the stale of life to which 
she is called, and you need not be anxious about 
the result." 

" And in the meantime it will be my child who 
suffers for my faultSj" replied my mother. 

" Not altogether ; her own character wiU greatly 
modify her lot in life. Children are not automa- 
tons, predestined to carry out the extreme logical 
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consequences of the faults of others. Nothing in 
this world is either so bad or so good as it ought 
to be, from logical deduction. So take courage ; 
for, with the blessing of Providence, little missy 
may make her lot both honourable and comfort- 
abla It is a great advantage that you have her 
all to yourself So long as you are spiared to her, 
she is not much to be pitied.'^ 

My mother wiped her eyes. 

"You have comforted me very much, Lady 
Southend,'' said she, " and have given me strength 
to go on.'' 

"Well, my dear, pray to God, and he will help 
you. And now let me see the work you have 
brought" 

My mother unfolded the parcel It was a beauti- 
ful scar^ embroidered all over in brilliant colours, 
heightened with gold and silver threads. 

"This is indeed superb!" cried the old lady, 
examining it through her glass ; " the design 
does credit to your taste and skill It is equal to 
any Indian shawl I ever saw. I told you I in- 
tended it as a present to my daughter-in-law 
elect Southend is going to take a wife at last, 
and I am content with his choice. But I have 
more work for you. I want a large folding 
screen of four leaves, — some sort of a Japan or 
Oriental design; — ^use your own taste, — ^I leave it 
entirely to you. But the ground must be black 
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satin. It is all measured and cut off for you, 
ready to take homa Only go on as you have 
begun, and you shall have as much work as you 
can do, and command your own price& Only 
recollect we must have no airs of a decayed gen- 
tlewoman, who never expected to turn her ac- 
complishments to account. You are a respect- 
able young woman, who have entered into busi- 
ness to support yourself and your child.'' 

"I hope you will not be plagued with any 
folly on my part,'' said my mother, smiling. 

" Well, well, you are a good child on the whole," 
said the old lady, patting her shoulder, '^and I am 
content with you. Do you find your rooms com- 
fortable, and have you all you want in the way of 
furniture?" 

" Nothing could be better, and I am deeply in- 
debted for your ladyship's kindness." 

"Ah, I told you I would help you when you 
wsmted to work, and I am glad I am alive to 
keep my word. I have made the rent all straight 
for the first quarter. I wish you to get a little 
beforehand with the world, and then you wiU do 
well, never fear. And now, little miss," said she, 
turning to me, " tell me how you Kke being in 
London?" 

I said I liked being anywhere with mamma, 
and that I would learn to help her to work. 

The old lady smiled, and putting her hand in 
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her pocket, pulled out a beautiful satin huswife 
worked in beads, with scissors, bodkin, and all com- 
plete, in a silver sheatL " There,'' said she, putting 
it into my hand, ^' that is to teach you to be a 
tidy little girl, and to learn to work well If your 
mamma says you are very good, you shall come 
some day to see me, and I will shew you some 
pretty things/' 

I was never very bashful, so I told her that I 
shoidd be very glad to coma She made my 
mother have a glass of Madeira after her walk, 
and sent her home in a coach, as we had the 
satin for the screen to take with us. As we were 
going away she gave me a little muff to keep my 
hands warm, of which I was very proud indeed. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

Several weeks passed after our visit to Lady 
Southend, without the occurrence of anything 
remarkable. The days became longer, and my 
mother rose earlier in proportion, to get on with 
her work, and to have a little more time to devote 
to me during the day. I led a very happy life, 
being constantly with my mother, who studied 
my temper and disposition, and endeavoured in 
every way to please me. I was not tempted to 
be naughty or to fall into mischief, and I did not 
fidl to take the result of my mother's wise ma- 
nagement for my own goodness. I have often 
fflnUed since, to think of the " royal road" to per- 
fection which I imagined had been opened. 

One day, I well remember, I had been sitting 
beside her, busUy engaged in making a doll's 
mantle, and, after several trials, I had at length 
succeeded in producing a tolerable result. 

"I am pleased with my little girl to-day," 
said my mother, kissing me ; "the mantle is very 
pretty, and she has been very patient ; it is neatly 
made, and I am glad to see that you have per- 
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severance, which means finishing what you begin 
in spite of difficulties/' 

I felt very glad, and very proud to be thus 
praised by my mother, and my spirits rose. I 
chattered and laughed beyond all measure, and 
danced about the room until I threw down mam- 
ma's work-box, upset the canary's cage, and spilled 
all the water, besides frightening the poor bird so 
much, that he sat with ruffled feathers at the end 
of his perch, and sulked for the rest of the day. 
Mamma told me that I made her head ache, and 
asked me to come and read my new book to her. 
It was a volume of "Evenings at Home," which 
I liked very well, but not so much as my dear 
old " Parent's Assistant," with its tales of the 
" Orphans," and " Lazy Lawrence." I did as she 
bade me, and read quietly for a short tune, and 
then I fell to musing. Mamma did not interrupt 
me ; I think she was glad to be quiet. 

" Do you know, mamma," said I, at last, " I 
have been thinking how very good I am become 
since I lived with you. I am never naughty 
now, and you never scold me : it is not at all 
hard to be good, and I am much happier than 
when I lived with grandmamma at the Cottage, 
and I never tell falsehoods now, do I, mamma?" 

" My little girl is boastful to-day," said mammfi^ 

• " we do not know how she would be- 

e were tried, but it is not wise to talk 
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of ourselves ; it is so pleasant, that we forget to 
take care, and then we always make some mis- 
take, and do something we ought not Since you 
came here you have had no companions to teaze 
you, and no temptation to tell boastful stories to 
make them think you grander than you are. I 
must see whether you can resist temptation, be- 
fore I know whether you are improved ; but we 
will not think any more of ourselves at presenf 

I was considerably more quiet and silent for 
the remainder of the day, but I was building 
castles in the air, and thinking of all I woidd say 
and do if I were once more amongst the girls at 
Mrs. Butler's school. It was, as mamma said, 
very pleasant to think and speak of myself 

That night, after I was in bed, I was awoke 
by hearing loud voices down stairs, and a great 
trampling of feet, and soon afterwards a tall, 
brown man, in a rough great coat, came into the 
sitting-room, and said, — 

" Well, Qer., here I am at last ! Did you think 
me lost V 

Mamma looked very much hurried, almost 
frightened. The servant of the house came to the 
door, and said the coachman wanted his money. 

" Ah, yes,'' said the tall man ; " pay him, Ger., 
I don't know how much it is ; of course he will 
overcharge you. But he has brought me from 
the Custom House, and I have not sixpence left." 
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He flung liimself upon the sofo, and aeemed 
quite at home. 

Mamma gave the servant some money, and 
then came to me, and took me up, saying, — 

" Come, little girl— come and see your papa," 

I did not feel at all glad bo see him ; he had 
made the room uncomfortable already. He hugged 
me very much, and hurt my cheeks with his 
rough beard ; and then his great chest came up 
stairs, and filled the room completely up. I thought 
him very ugly, and tried to get down off his 
knee. 

" Why, what a shy, frightened little thing she 
18 ! " said my father. 

" She is awakened out of her first sleep," re- 
plied my mother ; " you will be better friends to- 
morrow." 

My mother was busy making up a little bed 
for me in a comer of the room, and I did not feel 
at all glad my fether was come home. The next 
day, however, when he was shaved and dressed, 
I liked him better. He played with me, and 
talked to me, and I thought him a very fianny, 
good-natured gentleman. 

Ti ^,„o o imo.itifiil rlfty^ and papa said he would 
and that I should go with 
did not like me to go, but 
id the weather was so fine 
that she dressed me in my 
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best hat, and my worked muslin pelisse, kissed 
me, and begged papa not to take me too far to 
tire me ; but he said I looked like a little fairy, 
who could fly, when she was tired of walking. 
He asked mamma if she would not come with us, 
but she said she was very busy. I saw her give 
him her purse, with money in it. When we 
passed beneath the window, I looked up and saw 
her busy at her work, but she looked down on 
us and smiled. 

Papa asked me about what we did, and made 
me teU him everything. 

"Ah, my dear V said he, " I hope to see you 
and your mother riding in your coach, now I am 
come home, if government does me justice. But 
mark, you must tell no one that your mamma 
works for money, — ^it would do her immense in- 
jury. I am sorry she feels herself reduced so 
low; but I shall soon put an end to it." 

I did not well understand what he meant, — 
but we had reached the water-edge, and he called 
a boat to take us down to Greenwich. It was 
the first time I had been on the water, and I need 
not say how delightful it was. We walked in. 
the park at Greenwich, under the fine old Spanish 
chesnut-trees, and the sun shone through the 
clear, transparent green leaves, — ^for it was the 
latter end of May, when they are stiU youngs 
It was the first time I had ever taken notice 
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of what I saw, and I cannot describe the feel- 
ing that came into my heart when I looked at 
the beautiful spectacle of the sunshine dancing 
through the trees upon the grass, and felt the 
sweet air blowing round me, and the soft moss, 
and the large white clouds sailing about the blue 
sky. I wished to be ever so much bigger, that I 
might enjoy it all; for there seemed to be so much 
more than I could take in. I wanted mamma ; 
she would have known all I felt. 

We went to an inn to dine, into a room with 
a large bow window overhanging the river. I 
never had so many nice things to eat in my life ; 
— ^little tiny fishes that looked like fairies — "white- 
bait,^' papa called them — and all sorts of good 
things. Besides, papa made me taste everything, 
and seemed amused to watch me. I wished very 
much to take something home to mamma, but he 
said that would not be ladylike. 

Whilst we were dining, a party of gentlemen 

came into the room and sat down at another 

table. Papa knew them, and they seemed very 

glad and surprised to see hiuL They made him 

join theii* party. They took a great deal of notice 

of me, and said how pretty I was. Papa told 

tliftm T had been living with my grand&ther, who 

rich, and would leave a pretty fortune 

^d. 

y head when I heard this, and said, 
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" Ah, no, Simon Morley does not like to give 
his money/' They aJl laughed at this, and de- 
clared I was very witty, but I had heard Mary 
Bivers say sq before. 

My &ther made all the gentlemen laugh very 
much at his stories, but I did not understand 
them, and began to grow very tired of sitting to 
see wine drank. At last we went out to stroll 
through the town. As we passed a toynshop, one 
of the gentlemen went in, and bought a beautiful, 
cut-glass smelling-bottle with a silver top, which 
he gave me. When we retiumed home, papa told 
mamma he had met with some old friends, influ- 
ential persons, who would help him to obtain 
something from government I thought that I 
should have a great deal to tell her too, but I was 
very sick and poorly, and had to lie in bed with 
a headache all the next day. Mamma gave me 
camomile-tea, like the little boy who eat too 
much plum-cake, in Mrs. Barbauld's story-book. 
My father had been to Africa with the governor 
of some island, and had been sent home with 
despatches on account of his health, he said, and 
he was in hopes of getting an island to govern, all 
to himself He was not much at home — ^he went 
out nearly every day to breakfests, or dinners, or 
water-parties. He never took mamma with him; 
she had to work very hard, for my father always 
wanted money when he went out. I did not 
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know then the harm she was doing her health by 
sitting day after day over her work, and never 
going out. My father was generally pretty good- 
tempered when he was at home, but he some- 
times said very scornful things about her work- 
ing, and told her " that if she had the good blood 
in her veins she would not demean herself to it." 
My mother never answered him at these times ; 
occasionally she would say, quite good-humour- 
edly, that when he obtained his place, she would 
take in no more work. But my father did not 
get the place under government, and in a little 
while it seemed quite natural to my £etther that 
she should work all day, and give him money : 
indeed her fingers went so fast, and her work 
looked so beautiful, that it was hard to fancy she 
could ever be tired of doing what seemed so easy. 
I am very miserable whenever I look back upon 
this period I feel as if I ought to have known 
the injury she was inflicting on her health, and 
to have hindered her. 

An incident happened at this time which I can- 
not think of without remorse I do not like to 
write it down, but it belongs to my history. I 
wish being very sorry could \^ldo the things we 
have done that are wrong, but they cannot, and 
repentance does no good except to ourselves. 

One day, in the middle of July, my father came 
home in great haste and high spirits. He took 
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me up in his arms, and whirled me round the 
room, and gave manmia a kiss, and told her she 
must put up his things and get all ready for him 
to start the next morning for Grantley Park, in 
Worcestershire. He was going down with Lord 
Mderton to help him canvass, and he expected 
it would turn out a capital, good thing for him. 

" I told Elderton I should take Clary down 
with ma He said by all means ; that she should 
have the run of the nursery; his two children are 
near her age, and it will do her good. You would 
like to go, would you not. Clary? You remember 
the gentleman who gave you that pretty bottle.'' 

I clapped my hands, and said I shoidd like to 
go very much ; but mamma at first refused to 
listen to such a thing. Papa said a great deal to 
persuade her, and declared that I should be ill if 
I remained all the summer in our little close 
rooms — that it would be quite wicked to refuse 
to let me go where I could run about in the fresh 
air. Mamma looked wistfully into the dusty 
street, and at the fine sunshine, and she could re- 
fuse no longer, though she said I do not like Clary 
to go anywhere without me ; she is too little to 
be trusted out of my own sight. 

" It is just nonsense talking in that style,"' said 
my father ; " you know quite well that I cannot 
ask Lady Elderton to invite you ; and as to not 
liking Clary to go alone, you left her when she 
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needed your care much more than she does now. 
I shall be with her, and I suppose I have some 
affection as well as yourself I desire I may hear 
no more frivolous objections/' 

I saw the tears fill mamma's eyes, and she 
started as if she had been stung ; but she did not 
say a word, only put down her work and went 
into the next roouL I felt very sorry, and almost 
wished that papa had never thought of taking me 
into the country. 

In a little while mamma came back, and did not 
seem vexed in the least. She had my best whit^ 
frock in her hand, and asked at what time we 
Were to start in the morning. 

Papa had become quite in good temper again, 
and said he was to dine with Lord Elderton at 
liis Club, and would bring her word on his return, 
but that she must have all packed that night. 
He soon afterwards depai-ted, saying he must go 
round by the tailor's, as he had been obliged to 
order a few decent clothes, and must go to try 
them on before they were sent home. 

After his departure mamma sat for some time 
with her face buried in her hands, without speak- 
ing, until I grew uneasy, and tried to puU them 
away; she stooped down and kissed me, and 
then began to wash my white frocks, and papa's 
shirts and neckcloths; she seemed all the re- 
mainder of the day in very low spirits, and I did 
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not feel nearly so overjoyed to go on a visit as I 
should otherwise have done. 

That night, when I was in bed, mamina sat 
down beside me and said, — 

"My little girl is going away from me, will she, 
when she is left to herself try not to be boastful, 
and not to make herself seem great to her com- 
panions, by telling histories that are not true?'' 

"Oh, yes! dear mamma," said I, "you shall 
see how very good I wiU try to be.'' 

"Recollect my darling," she continued, "that 
although I shall not be with you to see what you 
do, yet God sees you always, aud knows all your 
thoughts, you are constantly in his sight, there- 
fore try to live as in His presence, both now and 
aU your life long." ^ 

" Yes, dear mamma, but I wish you were going 
with us ; it is so much easier to be good when 
you are with me. I do not like to go away from 
you at alL" 

" My child, you heard that your father desired 
it; I am glad for you to have the advantage of 
country air for a little whila I cannot be always 
with you, and you must begin betimes to try 
earnestly to do what is right, not because it pleases 
me, but because it is right. I will give you a little 
verse to repeat over to yourself every morning. 

" * Wisdom excelleth foUy, as far as light ex- 
celleth darkness.' " 
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I did not understand all that mamma meant 
at the time, nor indeed until long afterwards, 
still her words remained in my mind like seed 
awaiting its due season. 

The next morning a post-chaise came early to 
the door, and mamma, after kissing me a great 
many times, lifted me into it, she gave papa 
many charges about me; and at the last moment, 
put a pretty green silk purse into my hand, and 
when I opened it, I found the key of my little 
trunk, and a bright new shilling, which mamma 
had put there for pocket-money. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

We drove along at a great rate, and soon left 
the streets of Loiidon behind; the fields and trees 
looked fresh and beautiful, and if only mamma 
had been with us, it would have been delightftiL 

Papa was in a very good temper, and told me 
droU stories about the monkeys in the forests in 
Africa, and the beautiful parrots, and about sharks 
and negroes; and how they stole a dog that be- 
longed to the governor, and served it up roasted, 
at a great feast, instead of roast beef ! These 
histories quite enchanted me, and I thought I 
could listen for ever, but I had been awake since 
early morning, and somehow I feU fast asleep, 
and when I awoke, we were near our journey's 
end. 

^'Now Clarissa i"' said my father, pulling the 
tippet of my pelisse, and straightening my bonnet, 
which had been crushed up against his shoulder. 
^ Listen to what I am going to say to you ; you 
are going to visit very grand people indeed, and 
there is no need why you should tell them that 
you are not as grand as themselves, therefore I 
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desire you will not tell them anything about the 
garret you come from, nor say one word about 
the work your mamma does all day. It pleases 
her to do it until I get my appointment, but I do 
not approve of it, nor do I choose any one to 
know of it; it is for your good I am telling you 
this. The companions you will meet are all lords' 
and ladies' sons, and they would not play with 
you if they knew that your itaamma sews for 
money. You are a cunning little thing, and 
understand what I say; let me see that you 
know how to obey me. If you want anything, 
to be like the rest of them, do not say that your 
mamma cannpt afford, but come and teU me." 

My father said this in a grave, peremptory 
voice, as if he were going to be angry. I felt 
frightened, and very puzzled at the difference be- 
tween his instructions and those that mamma 
had given me. However, whilst I was pondering, 
the chaise turned into the park gates, and entered 
a grand avenue of Spanish chesnut-trees. The 
setting sun glanced across their trunks, and threw 
long shadows upon the grass ; stately trees grew 
in all directions ; and the deer were galloping 
about or standing in groups beneath the shadow 
of the treea I had never seen deer before, and I 
nearly flung myself out of the chaise window in 
my delight. We drove up. The hall was built of 
and a semi-circular portico was supported 
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with pillars. We were received by two servants, 
in light blue and white livery, with powdered 
heads. They looked very grave and solemn. We 
were taken across a large hall, paved with black 
and white marble, through crimson folding-doors, 
into another hall, where there were portraits let 
into the walls, and some chairs and tables, and a 
broad staircasa One of the footmen rang a bell, 
and told the servant who appeared, to take me to 
the nursery ; whilst my father was conducted to 
his room, with the information that the second 
dinner bell would ring in twenty minutes. 

I felt very much disposed to cry and insist 
upon going with my father, for I did not like 
being left by myself at all, but my father looked 
at me admonishingly, and said, "No nonsense, 
Clara, be a good girl ; I shall see you again after 
dinner ;" so the footman took hold of my hand, 
and led me to another part of the house, up an*- 
other staircase and down^a long passage, separated 
by a green-baize door jfrom the rest of the house. 
I was quite awenstruck by all I saw, and felt as if 
I should never find my way to my fsither again. 
The footman who had me in charge threw open 
the door of a room, where several children of 
diflferent ages were amusing themselves with 
toys upon the floor, or joining puzzles at a large 
tabla One little boy was whipping a rocking- 
horse in a comer; one or two grown-up persona 
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were with them, apparently engaged in their 
pursuits. 

On the footman opening the door and an- 
nouncing "Miaa Donnelly," in a lotid voice, a 
stately, well-dressed person, who I afterwards 
found was the head nurse, advanced from the 
upper end of the room, and, taking my hand, en- 
quired from the footman with whom I had ar- 
rived, and whether I had brought an attendant. 

" Miss Donnelly has just arrived with her &theT ; 
no one ia with them," replied the man, quite 
solemnly. 

I &ncied that a change passed over the face of 
Mra Rushley — she drew herself up rather stiffly, 
and said, " I have not received any announce- 
ment from my lady, but no doubt it is quite 
right." She looked at me somewhat doubtfully, 
but, calling in a clear, imperious voice to a young 
woman who came from an inner apartment, she 
said, " Johnson, you will prepare a bed for Miss 
Donnelly, and attend to her whilst she remains 
here." And then, speaking to me, she said, " Oo 
and have your things taken oflF, my dear." 

ler to go into the drawing-room 

quired the maid. 

«e so," replied Mrs. Rushley, 

key of my trunk on demand, 
proceeded to inspect the con- 
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tents. Mamma had made eyerything herself, and 
Mrs. Rushley, a^ she selected a white frock for me 
to wear, condescended to observe that the work 
was beautiful, '^ but" she said, with a first attempt 
at a smile, " I suppose your mamma spoils yoiL" 

I felt very glad to be spoken to kindly, for I 
was quite cast down by so much stateliness. 

When I returned to the nursery after being 
dressed, I found a tall, handsome lady in white 
satin, and with her neck and arms sparkling with 
jewels. It was Lady Elderton, who had called in 
the nursery, according to custom on her way down 
stairs to dinner. As I entered she was speaking 
to Mrs. Bushley, and I heard the words: '^a great 
piece of impertinence — come to electioneer for 
Lord Elderton,'" and then catching sight of me, 
the lady spoke to me very politely, and said, she 
was glad to see me, and then she swept out of 
the room and we were called to tea. My com- 
panions were the children of Lady Elderton. 
Lady Blanche and Lady Susan — ^twins--and Vis- 
count Connemara, a fine handsome boy of seven 
years old. They all looked curious and askance 
at me, and Mrs. Bushley kept me at an immense 
distance — nobody took any notice of me, and I 
felt very uncomfortable, and wished mamma had 
not let me come. 

When we went down stairs after dinner, 
there were many persons at the table, the other 

Q 
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children went to their friends, but I stood belong- 
ing to nobody, for I did not see papa, but a gen- 
tleman took hold of me and asked if I had 
forgotten him — ^it was the gentleman who had 
given me the pretty smelling bottle that day 
when we were at GreenwicL He was Lord 
Elderton, he talked very kindly to me and gave 
me dessert, and papa spoke to me, but for aU that 
I would rather have been drinking tea with 
mamma. I cried myself to sleep when I was in 
bed, I felt so very miserable, but I did not like 
any one to see my tears. The next day, as we 
were walking in the park, papa joined us, and ad- 
dressing himself to Mrs. Rushley, who brought up 
the rear of the party, he said such nice, pleasant 
things to her, that by degrees she became quite 
gracious; he managed to discover that she had a 
son at sea, and then it turned out that this son 
liad been first mate in the ship my father had 
come home in, and then they both talked of 
him, and Mrs. Rushley began to tell papa all her 
history, in which he seemed greatly interested 
He in his turn talked about me. I had no idea 
before that he loved me so much, and he told her 
my health was very delicate, which I did not 
know either, and asked her to take care of me 
in a manner that made it seem quite a compli- 
ment. When papa wished us good morning, 
she bade him feel quite easy on my account, for 
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that she would take as much care of me as if I 
were her own chUd ; and certainly everything 
soon became quite different — the children began 
to play with me and let me have their toys, and 
Mrs. Rushley and the other nm-ses were very good- 
natured to me, Mrs. Rushley cross questioned 
me about home, and though papa had desired me 
to say nothing, she was so coaxing, besides asking 
me questions I could not avoid, that by little and 
little I told her everjrthing I knew myself, and all 
I had picked up &om the conversations I had 
overheard ; and the nurses settled it in conversa- 
tion among themselves, that Mr. Donnelly was 
a real gentleman of good family, who had dis- 
obUged Ms friends by marrying some artful person 
much below his station. I heard so much of birth, 
fejnily, and rank whilst I was the visitor in this 
noble nursery, that being accustomed to pay atten- 
tion to the talk of grown-up people, I began to 
reflect upon my own condition, and to feel as dis- 
contented and unhappy as I had once done about 
my cousin's scarlet coats and beaver hats. I 
wished that mamma had been a countess, and that 
I were called *' Lady Clarissa,'' like Lady Blanche 
and Lady Susan Elderton. The nonsense of those 
nurses about this person not being eligible to visit 
at the park, because her father had made his 
money in trade, and the other person not being 
select, and Lady so-and-so being quite a parveniie 
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in the peerage, and Mr. so-and-so being only a 
clergyman's son, was not a proper match for the 
Honourable Miss Kerrison — the contempt with 
which every individual ujider a peer was con- 
sidered — ^the eternal gossip that went on about 
every visitor who came to the house — ^their dis- 
gust at the mixed company that came on the 
public days at this "horrid election time'' — ^the 
constant talk of dress, and appearance and style, 
filled my heart with a tide of vanity and bitter- 
ness, when I recollected that " papa having mar- 
ried below his rank," I could never hope to be 
qualified to mix in high society — as the nurses 
and ladies maids phrased it. 

However, in spite of this drawback, I enjoyed 
myself immensely — I liked the park and the gar- 
dens, and the Shetland ponies we used to ride upon. 
I liked the good living — ^but above all, I enjoyed 
going down to dessert and into the drawing- 
room, to see company. I had long since got 
rid of my original shyness, and I obtained all 
the notice that might be expected for a bold, 
clever, pretty child. The gentlemen took more 
notice of me than the ladies, and there were al- 
ways half a dozen ready to quarrel who should 
take me, and they made me laugh and talk so 
fast, that sometimes we disturbed the whole table 
— ^no one checked me, for no one had any concern 
in me except to amuse themselves by playing 
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with me as they would have teased a canary bird 
to see it peek their fingers. However, I did 
not know that, and whilst the other children were 
kept quiet beside their mamma, I was praised and 
flattered and encouraged to make saucy speeches, 
until my head was completely turned. Lady 
Elderton had never seemed to like me, and some- 
times she rang the bell, and dismissed us all 
abruptly, observing that " children's high spirits 
were quite oppressive,'' which could only apply to 
me, as Lady Blanche and Lady Susan, and the little 
viscount, were as quiet and well-behaved as child- 
ren could be. The election-day came and past, and 
we children went in the carriage with Lady Elder- 
ton to see the member chaired; we all wore green 
and amber ribbons, and Lord Elderton took off his 
hat to us as he passed in triumph, for I forgot to 
say that he was the member who was returned. 

A letter came that very day from mamma, wish- 
ing me to return home, and saying, " how lonely 
she felt without her little girl." 

My father had made an engagement to pay a 
visit in the west of Ireland to some gentleman he 
had met at Elderton, and he said it would be an 
excellent opportunity to pay his respects to his 
mother, and to an uncle, an Irish baronet, from 
whom he had great expectations, and who would 
be all the more likely to receive him well, if he 
had other friends to fell back upon. He signified 
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to me his intention of sending me home the next 
day by some one he knew, who would take charge 
of me up to London* 

I began to cry violently on hearing this an- 
nouncements There was to be a children's ball 
in another week, and I was mad to stay for it, 
although Lady Elderton had not asked me* My 
father grew angry at my opposition, and refused 
to listen to me. I flung myself into a violent 
passion^ that shocked Mrs. Eushley, and quit© 
frightened the other children. I was naturally 
very passionate, though the strict subjection in 
which I had been kept by my grandmother, and 
the judicious kindness of my mother, had pre- 
vented my ever shewing my natural disposition 
in perfection. It was the first time I had ever 
had a chance of shewing the unchecked violence 
of my temper. If any one had told me of it be- 
forehand, I should have been the last to believe 
myself capable of it. The flattery and liberty of 
the last fortnight had completely spoiled me. My 
father was quite unable to calm the storm he had 
raised. I was a complete little fury. 

Mrs. Rushley at length ordered the stout house- 
maid to lifb me up and carry me into another 
room — ^a feat she accomplished at the expense of 
a few bites and scratches ; and then having dashed 
some cold water on my face, she lefb me to kick 
and scream and recover at my leisure. 
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Mrs. Rushley declared that I should not go 
down to dessert ; but the little viscount, who had 
become very fond of me, interceded very earnestly 
in my fiivour, and creeping into the room where I 
still lay on the floor sullenly sobbing, he coaxed 
me to come out and beg pardon, and promise to 
be good. Perhaps no one ever feels so penitent 
and ashamed as a person recovering their senses 
after a fit of passion. I allowed myself to be per- 
suaded, and went up to Mrs. Eushley, and pro- 
mised to be good, and put my face up to kiss 
her. I went down stairs with the other children 
as usual, although my face bore strong traces of 
tears. Lord Elderton took me on his knee, and 
inquired what ailed his little fitvourite ? When 
he heard, he bade me be a good girl, and he would 
see what could be done. 

The next day papa came iuto the nursery to 
wish me good bye, and told me that I might re- 
main for the ball, on condition that I would be 
very good, and go home without crying the day 
afterwards, when there would be some one who 
would take ma He made a handsome present 
to Mrs. Eushley, and he gave me a golden half- 
guinea 

Mrs. Eushley said something about a dress ; he 
bid her get whatever she thought proper, and to 
send the bill by me when I returned home, and 
that Mrs. Donnelly would remit the amount. My 
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conscience smote me when I heard that, for I re- 
collected how hard poor mamma was obliged to 
work. I was almost on the point of saying that 
I would go home ; for now that I had carried my 
point, I did not feel nearly so anxious to remain ; 
but Mrs Bushley said, — 

"Yes, of course Miss Donnelly will require 
something new for the occasion."' 

" You will get whatever you and Lady Elderton 
deem most suitable,'' replied my &ther ; and kiss- 
ing me once more, and bidding me be very good, 
he went down stairs, and I saw the chaise drive 
away with him. I felt very miserable when I 
saw that he was quite gone, and had left me by 
myself — a panic seized me that I should never 
find my way back to mamma. I began to cry, 
and wished as earnestly to go home as ever I 
had desired to remain. Mrs. Bushley said rather 
sharply, — 

" Come, Miss Donnelly, dry your eyes, you 
ought to be satisfied now you have your own 
way. I cannot do with crying young ladies in 
the nursery ; go into your own room, if you must 
cry ; the others are going to their exercise in the 
park, and you will be left behind if you are not 
ready." 

She had never spoken to me so sharply before. 
From my own experience I can declare, that the 
pleasure which is snatched at the expense of ne* 
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glecting a positive duty never turns out to be 
worth anything. I did not know it at this time, 

r 

but to date from this my first signal experience, I 
have never found the case otherwise. 

This week, for which I had begged so hard, 
turned out asy unhappy and unfortunate as a week 
not marked with a serious affliction could well be. 
When' we went down to dessert on the dav that 
my father left, there were only Lady Elderton 
and two other ladies ; Lord Elderton had gone up 
to London, and all the other gentlemen who had 
been staying at the hall, were departed. It was 
a great change from the notice I had been accus- 
tomed to receive at these times. I sidled up to 
one of the ladies, who received me very coolly, 
and begged me to go further off, for fear the juice 
of my peach should stain her dress ; and Lady 
Elderton observed that now there were no gentle- 
men to make me rude, she hoped I would learn 
to behave a little more quietly than I generally 
did. All the notice bestowed fell to the share of 
Lady Blanche and Lady Susan. Little Frank Con- 
nemara and I upset a decanter of wine in playing 
bowls across the table with our fridt, and were 
sent up stairs in disgrace. I heard the words 
" rude, tiresome child,'' as I shut the door. 

I seemed to have fallen out of favour with 
every body at once. The under nurses complained 
that I gave more trouble than the other three put 
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together. Lady Blanche and Lady Susan quar- 
relled with me, and refused to let me touch any 
of their play-things ; only little Frank remained 
my friend Aa to Mrs. Eushley, she declared that 
she had never seen a child so changed for the 
worse in her life ; and that if she had not seen the 
difference she could not have believed it. 

I tried very much to be good, but I suppose I 
had lost the habit of it, for everything I did was 
wrong. When Mrs. Eushley spoke to Lady El- 
derton about my dress for the ball, her ladyship 
replied, — 

" Of course she must not be a fright, but I 
think it a ridiculous piece of extravagance for 
persons in their situation of life. Do not let her 
be dressed like Blanche and Susan, I beg.'' 

I felt very unhappy, and wished myself at 
home many times, but it was too late; I was 
obliged to stay now until there was some one to 
take me home. 

When our dresses were finished, we were taken 
into her ladyship's dressing-room, to shew our- 
selves. Lady Blanche and Lady Susan were 
dressed alike, in white gauze over white silk slips, 
trimmed with a garland of small white roses, and 
white kid shoes trimmed with blue ribbon. This, 
as I need not say, was a fashion of many years 
ago. My dress was pink gauze over pink sUk, 
and my shoes were trimmed with pink to match. 
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Her ladyship examined us and turned us round, 
and expressed her approval, though she scarcely 
noticed me at alL Whilst she was suggesting 
some improvement in Lady Susan s dress, I crept 
up to a large pier dressing-glass that came to the 
ground. Wlnlst I stood admiring myself very 
much indeed, and walking backwards to catch a 
view of my new shoes, I did not see where I was 
going, and ran against a vase of gold fish, which 
stood near, and upset them, losing my own balance 
with the shock, and falling amongst them. The 
confusion that ensued was not trifling. 

" Oh, that tiresome child ! " screamed her lady- 
ship, "my fish, my beautiful fish are all killed!'' 

Mrs. Eushley lifted me up, and putting us all 
three outside the door, bade us go into the nursery, 
where, sUent and ashamed, I allowed my new 
dress to be taken off, and a great cut in my hand, 
from the broken glass, to be dressed with stick- 
ing-plaster 

"Your beautiful dress is quite spoiled. Miss 
Clarissa ; I do not think you will be able to wear 
it,'' said one of the nurses. At that moment I 
did not care whether it was spoiled or not, I felt 
so subdued and ashamed of myself I was not 
allowed to go down to dessert that day, Lady 
Elderton declaring that I was too much for her 
nerves. 

The next day was the baU ; it was the birth- 
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day of the twins, Blanche and Susan, who en- 
tered their seventh year, and this baU was given 
in their honour. Lord Elderton came home from 
London, and brought us all the most beautifrd 
presents. To me a handsome coral necklace, and 
a caae containing scissors, thimble, knife, and bod- 
kin, all mounted in silver. He spoke very kindly 
to me, which made me even happier than the 
presents. 

We were dressed early, that we might be in the 
drawing-room to receive our guests. One of the 
nurses had managed to repair the damage done 
to my new frock, but I was still very subdued by 
the remembrance of my disgrace. Frank Conne- 
mara engaged me to dance with him, and tried to 
make me promise not to dance with any one else, 
nor indeed to speak to any of the boys who were 
coming. 

There were about thirty children, besides many 
grown-up persons. 1 did not recollect, until I 
stood up, that I scarcely knew how to dance. 
Mamma had taught me a little, and I had prac- 
tised steps with the Ladies Blanche and Susan, 
but I did not dance nearly so well as they did ; 
however, with children of our age, it did not 
much signify, and Frank Connemara made ftin 
of the girls who did their steps well I heard 
several persons asking who was the pretty little 
firirl in pink, meaning me, and saying what nice 
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manners I had. I bad a great number of part- 
ners, and some of tbem great boys, nearly grown- 
up. Frank Connemara looked dreadfully angry, 
and once pinched my arm when he passed me in 
dancing, which I told him was rude and spiteful 
He said he did not care, and that he would poison 
George Somerset at supper-time. However, he 
did not, but he climbed upon a bench, and poured 
a glass of negus down the collar of his coat. 

It certainly was a very pretty sight, that baJL 
There were fireworks after supper, which were 
beautiful I had never seen any before, and I 
should never have been weary of looking at them, 
but they soon came to an end ; and now the ball 
was over, and all the children went home, and we 
went to bed. I had not enjoyed the ball so much 
as I expected ; it seemed as though I ought to 
have been very happy, but a dullness had come 
over everything. A sense that I had displeased 
those I was staying with, and a vague fear that 
mamma would be sorry and angry at my re- 
maining after she had desired me to come home, 
weighed upon my spirits, and I thought that 
this extra week, and the ball besides, were not 
worth the price I had paid to obtain them. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

I WAS roused very early from my slumbers the 
following morning ; and, only half awake, was 
hastily dressed, that I might be ready to go with 
the housekeeper, who was travelling up to town 
in the mail-coach, which passed the lodge gates at 
seven o'clock. It was rather an ignominious de- 
parture. Lady Elderton was of course invisible. 
She had wished me good bye on the previous 
evening, and had given orders that the gardener 
should put up a basket of fruit and flowers, for 
me to take to mamma. But I did not see the 
children ; they were all asleep, and Mrs. Rushley 
had given strict orders that I was to move about 
very quietly, that neither she nor they might be 
disturbed. The housemaid, whose charge I had 
been, was the only person I saw. I kissed her, 
and charged her with many messages to Frank 
Connemara and the children; and I tried to 
make her take the new shilling mamma had 
given me, but she would not have it. She called 
'> a dear little generous thing, and said she was 
' sorry I was going, which was very kind of 
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her, for I am sure I had given her a great deal 
of trouble. 

There was no time to lose. She hurried me 
away to the housekeeper's room to have some 
breakfiust, telling me, as we went, that Mrs. Wil- 
kins was in a dreadful temper at having to travel 
by the mail-coach, instead of having a post-chaise 
all to herself I found out too, that her ill-temper 
had been considerably increased by having to take 
charge of me. She considered that her ladyship 
had taken a great liberty with her. She was a 
tall and rather sullen-looking woman, with cold 
silent manners, which she took for being "very 
superior to her situation."' The other servants all 
hated her. I had heard a great deal of her in 
conversations between Johnson and the under 
nurses, and I dreaded the thoughts of being with 
her a whole day. She was seated at a substantial 
breakjEast when we entered. She did not speak 
to me, but, addressing Johnson, inquired whether 
I was ready, and whether my luggage had been 
taken to the lodge. Her words seemed, every one 
(rf them, as if they were snipped off by a pair of 
scissors as they left her lips. 

She gave me some breakfast, but I could not 
eat, 1 felt very sorry to be sent away without 
one to say good bye, or to hope I would come 
again. When Mrs. Wilkins had finished break- 
fast, she put all manner of good things into a 
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large basket, and putting on a lai-ge silk cloak, a 
bonnet and veil, and taking a parasol (which 
Johnson said she carried to shew she was above 
a servant), she bade a footman follow to the 
lodge with me and the basket. 

There was nobody in the coach when we en- 
tered, and Mrs. WiUdns arranged herself so as to 
fill the best half of it. I sat timidly in a comer, 
with my back to the horses, and though it was 
very chilly so early in the morning, she never 
gave me one of her shawls, nor did she speak 
to me the whole day, except once to bid me 
take my feet off her silk dress; but she told 
every one who got into the coach during the day, 
that she was not at aU accustomed to that kind 
of travelling and felt timid in being alone in a 
public vehicle ; but for aU that, I do not think 
any one could have mistaken her for anji^hing 
but what she was — she did not look to me in the 
least like a lady. 

When we arrived in London she pi-ofesssd to 

expect that mamma would have a servant waiting 

for me, but as Lady Elderton had given orders 

that she should herself see me safe home, she 

did not dare to disobey, but as the coach went 

through many streets she kept muttering to her^ 

^ respectable persons '^ accustomed to the 

* would be sure to have their throats 

robbed in such a neighbourhood, and 
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when at last the coach stopped in the little quiet 
street where we lived, she looked round and said 
it was **a real imposition for people who lived in 
such places, to come visiting in noblemen's houses \* 
but I did not care in the least what she thought; 
mamma was watching for me at the window, and 
came running down stairs to meet me. She went 
out and spoke very politely to Mrs. Wilkins — ^who 
kept her seat in the coach — ^and thanked her for 
her care of ma Mrs. Wilkins was obliged to an- 
swer civilly, and I felt very glad she should have 
seen that mamma was a lady. 

When I got into our little sitting-room, mamma 
had tea ready for me, and had tried to make the 
room look pleasant and pretty, that I might not 
think it a change from the park. Dick, the canary, 
had a fine, new gilded cage hung with a bower of 
chickweed, and he was singing with aU his might. 
When I saw mamma again and felt her arms 
round me, I wondered how I could have re- 
mained away from her so long. It was delightful to 
be at home again with mamma who loved me, 
and who would not grow tired of me. Mamma 
was very much pleased with the flowers I had 
brought; they seemed such a treat to her, that 
I felt quite sorry, when I thought that I had been 
amongst a whole garden ftill of them for so long, 
whilst she had been at home by herself without a 
single one. 
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When I had leisure to look at her, I 'thought 
she appeared very thin and pale, but she said she 
was quite well, and I began to feed her with th^ 
grapes I had brought; I would not touch one of 
them myself, though she begged me. Seeing 
mamma again, made me quite forget how tired I 
had been with my journey. I told her about the 
the park, and the rides we used to have on the 
Shetland ponies — about the children and about 
Frank Connemara, and about the ball, but some- 
how I did not hke to talk about coming down to 
dessert after dinner, it suddenly seemed as if I 
had been very rude and forward, and had not be- 
haved as mamma would have liked — " I have a 
surprise for my little girl,'' said manuna at length, 
when she could put in a word, — " grandmamma 
has sent me some money, and I have been think- 
ing that we will go to the sea-side for a week — I 
felt sorry to lose the fine weather of this last 
week; will it not be. charming to walk on the 
shore and see the tide come in V 

"Oh, mamma, how charming 1 Why did you not 
tell me when you sent for me to come home, oh, 
how much I wish I had come !" I was by this 
time, however, fairly tired out, and fell asleep 
whilst mamma undressed me. 

The next morning when mamma was unpack- 

-- - my trunk, and putting away my things, a 

folded paper fell to the ground ; it was the 
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bill for my dress and for several other articles 
which Mrs. Rushley, considering " necessary for 
me/' had procured, as my father had desired, 
without thinking what he meant — I saw the 
colour mount up to mamma's forehead. 

" What is this, Clarissa? Why, if you needed 
anything, was I not written to ? who ordered 
these things ? Lady Elderton?'' 

" No, mamma, Mrs. Rushley. Papa told her/' 

Mamma spoke so gravely that I felt quite 
frightened, and all the more so, as I had myself 
thought that there was more money spent than 
mamma would like. 

" Here is a bill for the making and materials 
of a ball dress — shoes, gloves, ribbons, in all nearly 
five pounda" I held down my head and felt as 
though I were melting away, I knew mamma 
could not afford to pay so mucL She put away 
the rest of my clothes in silence, and then taking 
a white frock that needed mending, she sat down 
to her work, grave and silent. I felt very un- 
happy, and sat down beside her without speaking, 
— ^at last she said, "will you like to write to the 
little companions you have left, if so, I will en- 
close it in my letter, as I am going to write to 
Lady Elderton r ' 

I said I should, although at that moment I 
hated the very thoughts of my visit. 

Mamma ruled me some lines and mended me a 
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pen ; but I did not know what to say, I conld only 
think of this bill which I had brought home for 
mamma to pay, — ^however, I scrawled a childish 
note, and mamma enclosed it along with some 
money, and sealing it very carefully, we then 
took it to the post. After it was gone, mamma 
seemed more cheerful; and I tried to hope that 
there was no harm done. 

As she sat sewing after tea, I said, "Dear 
mamma, when are we going to the sea-side — ^to- 
morrow?" 

" I fear, my dear, we cannot go at all.'' 

"Why not, when grandmamma sent you the 
money f 

" That is gone away ; you saw me put it in the 
letter.'' 

" For that stupid ball dress ?" 

" Yes." 

" And would you have liked to go to the sea- 
side ?" 

" Very much indeed ; but we cannot aflFord it 
now, so we will not think about it." 

A pang of remorse shot through my heart. 

"Oh, mamma, mamma! and it is I who have 
hindered you ! and now you will have to stay at 
home and work." 

I hid my face in her lap, and burst into a pas- 
sion of tears that almost shook me to piecea I 
saw my disobedience, and, like a child, I aggra- 
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vated my £Giult by its consequences. My mother 
endeavoured to calm me, but in vain. 

" Why did you not tell me why I was to come 
home ? It is all your fault — ^why did you let me 
be so wicked V 

I sobbed, and then the recollection of my mo- 
ther working by herself at home, and now disap- 
pointed through me, aggravated my self-reproach. 
I wept in a passion of gusty remorse, that was not 
less violent than the former one. 

" Oh mamma, mamma, I do love you so much ! 
and now you will never believe me." 

Mamma tried to take me on her knee, but I 
flung myself on the floor, and rolled about in a 
perfect £renzy of passion. At last I heard mamma 
say,— 

" You are making me very ill, Clarissa, with 
this violence. When you are quiet I will talk to 

you." 

She again lifted me up, and rested my head 
upon her bosom. After a little while my passion 
had exhausted itself. I looked up into her face, 
aiid said, — 

'^Now, mamma, will you talk to me as you 
promised V 

I still sobbed at intervals, but the violence of 
the stocm had passed. She kept me in her arms 
a little longer, and then she wiped my eyes, and, 
taking me into the next room, washed my face 
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and hands with rose water — straightened my 
ruffled hair and disordered dress — and then she 
took me once more on her knee, looking at me 
very kindly, but very gravely. 

" Why is my little girl so passionate V 

" Because I am so sony/' 

" WeU, teU me aU about it" 

" Mamma, mamma," and I began to sob again, 
'* all your money is gone to pay for that nasty 
dress, and you cannot go out." 

" That is not the thing to be sorry for, my dar- 
ling ; your fault lay in being disobedient to my 
wishes, when I desired you to come home — all 
the rest has come from that." 

"But, mamma, how could I tell why you wanted 
me ? If you had told me I would have coma" 

"My dear little girl, in this world we never 
know beforehand what the consequences of our 
actions will be ; therefore our only guide is to do 
right — ^to do what our conscience teUs us ought 
to be done, without thinking whether we like it 
or not. We must have faith, to believe that if 
we try to do right it will turn out the best in 
the end, even although we cannot see how it will 
happen — ^we must have faith to do what is right, 
no matter how hard and disagreeable it is, and 
we are quite sure it wiU turn out to be the best 
for us." 

\ mamma, how am I to know what is 
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right? I am sure I did not know I waa doing 
wrong to stay." 

"Are you quite sure of that, Clarissa?'' said 
my mother, looking at me ; " did you never feel 
a doubt whether you had done right in preferring 
your own wishes to mine V 

" No, not imtil it was over, and papa had told 
me I might stay, and then I did not feel quite 



sure.'' 



"Sure of what?" 

"I hardly knew; I did not see I had done 
wrong so plainly as I do now ; but I was not 
satisfied — I wished I could come home to you, 
and yet I wanted to stay." 

" My darling, when we choose the right thing, 
we are not divided in our minds — we are con- 
tent" 

" But how am I to know what is right?" 

" If we cultivate a sincere desire to do always 
the thing that is right, our conscience will be- 
come clearer and clearer to perceive what we 
ought to do. God has promised, that to those 
who ask Him, He will shew the good and the 
right way, and give them strength to follow it ; 
so my little girl is not left to her own wisdom or 
her own strengtL If what has now occurred 
leads you to desire to do right more than to please 
yourself, it will be a lesson for which you may 
be thankful as long as you live/' 
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^' But, mamma, it is so hard to be good and to 
recollect things/' 

" I am very glad to hear you say so, my love ; 
it sounds as if you would try in earnest. The 
last time we talked you told me it was very easy/' 

"Oh, mamma, you do not know everything 
yet — I am much worse than you think me. I 
shall be happier when you know everything, be- 
cause then, if you love me, you will not think me 
better than I am.'' 

" Well, my dear, do just as you think right." 

I made a pause, and then, hiding my face in 
her bosom, I confessed the dreadfiil passion to 
which I had given way, and aU that, to my 
newly-roused conscience, seemed to have been 
wrong. When I ceased, mamma kissed me, as if 
she loved me very much, and said, — 

" We will not talk of oui'selves any longer now. 
I have bought a beautiful story, which I should 
like to hear, for I have not read it since I was a 
little girl as young as you are. I wonder if it will 
interest you as much as it did me." 

It was indeed a beautiful story ; I liked it even 
better than the "Orphans." It was Mrs. Trimmer's 
" Fabulous Histories," — ^an account of a family of 
robins. I was enchanted ; it was like being taken 
to live in a bird's-niest, and hearing what was 
talked about there. I have read it again since 
I grew up ; but although my affection for "Eobin," 
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*' Dicky/' "Flapsy," and "Pecksy/' remams in- 
delible, still I must always regret that I disturbed 
my happy recollections of the book by endeavour- 
ing to renew them. 

When I was in bed that night, a bright thought 
came into my head, and I could scarcely go to 
sleep for thinking of it. The half-guinea papa 
had given me was still safe in my purse. The 
next morning, as soon as it was light, I got up, 
and brought it into bed, waiting impatiently 
enough till mamma opened her eyes, to ask her 
whether it would be enough to take us to the 
sea-side. She promised we would go somewhere 
with it, — and two days afterwards, we went to 
Richmond, and walked about in the fields and in 
the park, and dined under the trees, and sailed in 
a boat on the river. Oh, it was such a happy 
day ! Mamma enjoyed it so much, and I think, 
at the time, I loved her more for allowing me to 
give her my half-guinea^ than for anything else 
in the world, though I could not help recollecting 
that we might have had many such pleasant days 
by the sea-side. 
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CHAPTER EL 

M jUMXA and I lived on bs we had done before 
papa's return ; and she had now more work 
than she cotdd execute. 

Through Lady Southend's recommendations 
and introductions, she had been employed at 
first by a few &shionable ladies, but the excel- 
lence of her work, and her great taste in the 
designs of her patterns, had become known, and it 
began to be the fashion to have veils, and shawls, 
and dresses embroidered after patterns invented 
by Mrs. Donnelly. 

I remember one day mamma and I were in a 
shop, the man who was waiting upon her did not 
know who she was, and displayed a box of lace 
goods which he assured her, by way of recom- 
mendation, were worked from Mrs. Donnelly's de- 
signs I I felt very proud, and wanted to tell him 
that my momma was Mrs. Donnelly, but she 
took hold of my hand, as if she had known what 
I was going to say, and, telling the man she had 
nothing more to buy, left the shop. 

Papa wrote from time to time ; he spoke in 
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every letter of a government appointment, which 
he had every reason to expect ; and when mamma 
answered him, she always put some money in her 
letter. 

A great number of bills came in for things 
which I had heard him tell mamma he had paid. 
Mamma paid them whenever she could, but some- 
times they were more than she bould aflFord, and 
at last she consulted Lady Southend. One day,- 
when a large bUl from a tailor had been brought, 
and the man threatened to put in an "execution,^' 
— I thought that meant putting to death — and 
I was very frightened at the word. 

Lady Southend was very angry when she heard 
what mamma had already paid, and made her pro- 
mise not to meddle with any more of papa's debts, 
and endeavoured besides to make her promise 
she would send him no more money, but that 
mamma refused to agree to. The old lady in- 
sisted that we should change our lodgings, and as 
she had proUg^s in every direction, she took 
rooms for us in the house of a widow, who lived 
in a little street not far from Battersea-bridge. 
It was a neat, pretty row of cottages, each with a 
tiny garden before the door, and our house was 
on the sunny side of the way. It was a great 
change for the better, and I wondered why the 
old lady had not placed us there at first; but, 
though a kind friend, she was very despotic, and 
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did not Kke to be either questioned or contra- 
dicted. Our new rooms were very small ; but 
there were charming lanes and nursery gardens 
in the neighbourhood to go to, when mamma had 
time to walk with me. 

Mamma wrote to tell papa of our change of 
abode, and he wrote us back to say how delighted 
he was to hear we were so comfortable, and to teU 
us that he had been invited to visit the castle of a 
gentleman on the shores of one of the lakes of 
Connemara, and that he should remain there some 
tima Afler this she did not hear from him again. 
Mamma said it was a wild place, and that perhaps 
there was no post-office. I wondered whether he 
would meet with Frank Connemara, whom I had 
not forgotten. 

Our life went on without any particular inci- 
dent to mark it. I became more and more my 
mother^s companion ; and, like all children living 
constantly with a grown-up person, bestowing 
so much pains as my mother did, I was less child- 
ish than might be imagined from my age, which 
at this time was about seven years. I had never 
felt any curiosity to hear about our relations, nor 
why we lived away from everybody ; but a slight 
incident induced my- mother to tell me some- 
thing of her hi§;tory. The occasion of it was as 
follows : — 

One day mamma had finished a magnificent 
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court train of white satin, embroidered with pan- 
sies and rose-buds, finished by a border of rich gold 
embroidery. The taste with which the flowers 
were shaded and disposed, were more remarkable 
than even the richness of the materials. She had 
spread it out to observe the effect ; I began to think 
how delightful it must be to go to balls and parties 
and wear such beautiful dresses, and when I thought 
that, perhaps I should never see anything of the 
kind, a pang of discontent shot through my heart 

" Of what is my little girl thinking, that she 
looks so grave?*' said my mother, kissing my 
forehead. 

" I was thinking, that I should like to go to 
Court, and be a great beauty, and wear gold and 
diamonds, like Cinderella."' 

" I cannot flatter you, my dear, with any hopes 
that your wishes will be granted." 

I remember the rage I felt on hearing this 
reasonable speech. I began to cry with passion. 

" And why,'' said I, stamping my foot, " must 
we live here in this nasty place.! and never go any- 
where that is beautifiil! Why must I never go 
to balls and parties when I grow up ?" 

" Because it is not likely you will ever be in- 
vited, my dear ; but wait till the time comes, and 
then we shall see.^ Do not weep for troubles so 
long beforehand. You are too young to go out 
for many years to come." 
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I was too thoroughly in a bad temper to listen 
to reason. I twisted myself away firom mammas 
hand, and sat down, in a strange passion, upon a 
little stooL Mamma looked at me with grave 
surprise ; at last she said, — 

" My dear Clarissa^ if you have any desire to 
be a beauty, you must not begin by frowning as 
you do at this moment. Cinderella never lost 
her temper, nor looked cross ; we are expressly 
told so in the story. So put on your bonnet, and 
get ready to go with me to take this work home ; 
and when we come back, I will tell you a true 
story, — ^that is to say, if you have recovered your 
temper/' 

I slowly obeyed, but though in general I liked 
to go out with mamma, on this day my feelings 
were too much ruffled by discontent to allow me 
to enjoy anything ; the incidents of our visit only 
aggravated my ill-humour. Our destination was 
a fine house in Cavendish Square. The lady we 
had come to see, Mrs. Reddesdale, was engaged 
when we arrived, and we had to sit down in the 
haJl until she was at liberty. At length we were 
shewn into her dressing-room, where Mrs. Reddes- 
dale was sitting in a large chair, wrapped in a 
white dressing-gown, and her maid was brushing 
her beautiful, long hair. She was a proud, cross- 
looking woman, which hindered her from being 
handsome. 
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A many-coloured macaw began to scream on 
our entrance, and a little white poodle dog, with 
a blue ribbon round its neck, came up to me and 
Miapped at my fingers, and caught hold of my 
frock, barking with all its might. The lady 
put her hands up to her ears, and tried to reduce 
her pets to silence. 

"Is that your little girl?" said she, in a 
hard, disagreeable voice ; " my pets cannot endure 
children ; do not bring her here again, it distresses 
them. Poor Monton, good Monton, be quiet." 

Monton sank growling upon his cushion; the 
macaw was silenced, and mamma, without being 
asked to sit down, was requested to shew what 
she had brought. 

" Ah, well ! yes, that will do ; your own de- 
sign, I suppose ! if the rose-buds had been larger, 
it would have been an improvement; it is too 
late to alter them now, I suppose ; I dare say I 
shall never wear it. I want you to see if you 
can do anything with a dress I am to wear to- 
night, I dont like the style in which AngeUque 
has trimmed it." 

The dress was brought ; it was white gauze, 
trimmed with different shades of ivy leaves. 

Mamma suggested some improvements ; and 
we were taken into Mademoiselle Angelique's 
room, that they might be carried into effect. 
During the time that she was thus engaged. 
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Mademoiselle went to dinner, but no refreshment 
was oflFered to mamma. When her task was 
finished, the lady only said, — 

" Ah, that certainly looks better ! " But she 
never thanked mamma, nor oflFered to pay her 
for the work she had brought home ; she dis- 
missed her by saying, — 

" If I should have an3rthing more for you to 
do, I suppose the footman will know where to 
find you?'' 

My mother courtsied and withdrew, leading me 
by the hand. 

We did not speak much as we went along. 
When we arrived at home, mamma was veiy 
tired. I made her sit down in an easy chair, and 
took away her walking things ; then I made tea, 
as I was often accustomed to do, boiled an egg, 
and made a plate of toast, which I had learned 
to do very dexterously, and setting it on a little 
table before mamma, I burst into a gush of in- 
dignant tears, which had been silently gathering, 
and exclaimed, — 

" I hope you will never go to that place again, 
to be treated like a servant ! " 

Mamma tapped me on the cheek, and said, 
smilingly, " My Clarissa is such a charming little 
servant to me, that she is quite an ornament to 
the condition. I should feel proud to be taken 
for one like her/' 
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''Mamma^ do not laugh at me, please; I do 
not mind how much of a servant I am for you, 
but that proud, disagreeable woman had no right 
to speak in that tone/' said I, vehemently. 

'' Lady Beddesdale's manners are not pleasant, 
certainly, but I feel there is no obligation on 
me to ixy to improve them. I do not take the 
smallest interest in her.'" 

'^But that she should be able to order you 
about as she did, is not to be endured.'' 

Mamma laughed outright at my vehemence, 
and said, "Come, Clary, drink your tea, I am 
sure you need it; ask Mrs. Haslam to bring in 
the cold beef, and after the things are cleared 
away, I will tell you the history I promised." 

After tea mamma sat a little while, as if musing, 
and then drawing me dose to her, she began as 
follows. 
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CHAPTER X. 

" My dear Clarissa, you are very young to be 
told my history, but I do not know how long I 
may be spared to you, I would rather you heard 
it from myself than from others. I would fain 
hope that my mistakes may be a lesson to you, as 
you seem somewhat disposed to fall into the same 
faults. 

"I was bom at the Mettingham Arms, in Dun- 
nington, where your uncle and aunt live now ; 
but it was a fer prettier place when I was a little 
girl, and before it had undergone its course of 
improvements. It was then a rambling white- 
washed building, built round three sides of a 
large yard, and partly covered with thatch, and 
partly with red tiles, grown over with moss and 
houseleek. The walls were quite dazzling, they 
were so white, and it seems to me now as if the 
sun always shone in those daya Almost the first 
thing I can recollect was a number of beautiful 
white pigeons flying about, strutting and cooing 
up and down the roof, or stepping with their 
nrp+.+.v pink feet amongst the stones that paved 



I 
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the yard. My mother used to let me feed them, 
and they were so tame that they would come 
dose to me, and even eat from my hand, if they 
were tempted with pease, which pigeons love 
dearly. There was an old lame raven too, a great 
fiivourite, and very tame — ^nobody knew how old 
he was. He had been known about the house 
ever since it was built, and that was more than 
eighty years. He was a very bold bird, and 
cared for nobody. He used to fight the cat for 
eating her own dinner, and he had more than 
once a pitched battle with the turkey cock, and 
drove it out of the yard. I offended him once, 
when I was a very little girl, playing by myself 
in the garden : he seized hold of my finger and 
bit it to the bone, in spite of my screams, 
seizing it again whenever I attempted to snatch 
it away. It was well for me that my nurse 
heard me at last, and came to help me. I had 
everything that could make a child happy, every 
body was kind to me, and I had a beautiful little 
poney with a side-saddle, and a little gig, made 
exactly like a real one, in which I used to be 
drawn about. 

"My mother was very kind to me in every 
respect but one, which was, that she never 
checked or contradicted me, however unreason- 
able I might be ; she had not much time to 
attend to me herself, so I was sent to school 
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when about your age. There were only twelve 
young ladies, but all of them, with the excep- 
tion of myself, belonged to the higher ranks 
of society. We were all dressed alike, it was 
the rule of the school ; in the Winter we wore 
light blue cloth dresses, and in the Summer, white 
frocks, and nankeen spencers. We were taught 
to be very polite and ladylike in our behaviour 
to each other. My mother allowed me a great 
deal of pocket money for a little girl, and every 
fortnight she sent me a parcel containing an 
iced plum cake, and many other good things 
which were always equally divided amongst the 
whole school, which was a very good rule. A 
great deal of pains were taken with our manners 
and deportment; we were not allowed to sit 
with our elbows on the table and our chin in 
our hands, like my little girl at this moment ; 
and whilst we learned our lessons, we had to 
lie down on the floor, that we might not fall into 
awkward habits of stooping, or sitting with our 
heads down. It must have seemed very strange 
to any one coming in, to see us all lying in a 
TOW upon the floor ; there was not much rest in 
it, and we did not like it. One day I remember 
gfetting into sad disgrace; I was very tired of 
lying down, and thinking of anything but my 
lessons, the servant came in to speak to Miss 
Le French ; she looked at me as she passed, and 
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Biniled, as if to say that I was concerned in 
what she came about. I thought that mamma 
had come to see me. I listened, and felt sure I 
heard something about ' Mrs. Morley.^ Miss Le 
French left the room and I expected to be called 
—but no summons came — ^I could wait patiently 
no longer, I rose up and crept quietly down the 
school-room stairs and went to the drawing-room 
door — ^there was company, for I heard talking, and 
I fiulcied I could distinguish mamma's voice. I 
do not know what I should have done, but the 
door opened suddenly, and I fell head foremost 
into a room full of strangers ! I remember the 
dreadfol fright and confusion of the moment, and 
how desperately I wished a trap door would open 
and /receive me, but instead of that. Miss Louisa 
Le French lifted me up and asked me what I 
wanted there. I do not know how I explained 
myself, nor how I got back to the school-room. I 
told the truth as well as I could, and I had forty 
lines of French poetry to learn, as a penalty for 
going down stairs without leave, and I was also 
sentenced to make myself a pair of brown paper 
gloves, because I had not put a pair on previous 
to attempting to enter the drawing-room — ^for 
wearing gloves was a rigorous piece of etiquette 
never dispensed with. The servant was repri- 
manded and forbidden to look or smile at the 
young ladies, or hold any intercourse with them. 
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"I could tell you a great many other stories 
about my school liiFe, but they must be for another 
time. 

"As I grew older, I am sorry to say, that I took 
up many foolish and hurtful notions, which have 
been the cause of much misery to me. I have told 
you that my companions mostly belonged to a 
superior rank to myself — so long as I was a child 
it did not much signify, but when I grew up to be a 
great girl, and admitted to the confidential con- 
versations of great girls like myself, I became 
aware of the distinction there was between us, 
and I grew ashamed of the condition to which I 
was bom, and very discontented at being * only 
the daughter of an inn-keeper,' as Miss Charlotte 
Ridley called me, she herself being the daughter 
of a bishop — another gu-1, whose father had been 
a distiller, but was now a Member of Parliament, 
told us long stories about her mamma's rigidness 
in keeping up her dignity, and how she had re- 
fused to patronise a charity ball, because the wife 
of an attorney was upon the committee. All this 
might have passed over as girlish nonsense, if it 
had not been impressed upon me by a very dis- 
agreeable piece of experience. One of my school 
friends was very anxious I should spend the holi- 
days with her, and we wrote mutually home to 
obtain permission ; — ^my friend received a refusal 
from her parents, because, as it would be quite 
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impossible for her to visit me at my home in 
return, there would be an inconvenience in continu- 
ing the acquaintance — some polite reason or other 
— a journey, I think — ^was alledged as the excuse 
to be given to me, but my friend shewed me the 
letter, and very much mortified I felt. 

'' My mother had sent me to school so early that 
I had been trained to be the show-pupil, and my 
natural vanity and love of display was flattered, 
although Miss Le French lamented over the dis- 
advantage of my * low connexions.' A cowardly 
shame for the parents it had pleased Providence 
to give me was thus encouraged and cultivated, 
with a foolish, uinavailing repining after birth and 
station that never could be mina 

"I am sorry to say nobody ever told me 
that the one thing needM in this life is to do 
our duty in the station we are called to fill If 
I had known this, it would in time have recon- 
ciled all the contradictions and difficulties of my 
position. 

" For the last twelve months that I was at 
school, I was what is called a * parlour boarder ;' 
which meant that I was permitted to sit in Miss 
Le French's elegant drawing-room, and to go out 
with her when she went visiting. At length the 
day came when I was to leave school, and go 
home for good. My dear mother sent a chaise 
and a smart postHion, in a fine new jacket. 
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which would have been abnost as good as a car- 
riage, if the words, ^ Simon Morley — ^Mettingham 
Arms,^ had not been painted on the door in large 
letters. 

" I remember so well my first day at home. 
The house was in a great bustle, owing to the 
arrival of three carriages, full of company, almost 
at the same time. Every room was occupied, and 
my mother had not a moment to speak to me. 
I found my way to the old nursery, which had 
been fitted up as a bed-room for me. I saw the 
fine ladies, and the ladies^ maids, and I felt all 
the distance there was between us; and very 
miserable and discontented I became. 

" When we came down to dinner, which was laid 
out in the bar, a little room like a lantern, with 
windows all round, to enable my mother to see 
everything that went on. I felt quite ashamed 
of sitting down, because everybody could see us, 
and my mother was called away at least half-a- 
dozen times to give orders, and attend to firesh 
arrivals. 

« This WBS only the beginning of my vexations. 
I found all my old companions so different fi"om 
what I had been taught to admire at school, that 
I considered them vulgar, disagreeable, and quite 
beneath me, so no wonder they disliked me in 
return. I thought everybody vulgar who dif- 
fered in the least from what I had seen at school, 
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which only shewed my own ignorance and vul- 
garity. 

" My &ther wished me to assist my mother, who 
had more fatigae than was good for her ; and my 
mother hoped I should be a companion to her 
now that I was come homa I was insolent and 
discontented, and as it was not from any affection 
that I assisted her to keep the books and make 
out the bills, but only because I feared my Mher, 
it was heavy drudgery. I hated home, and all 
belonging to it, and behaved very insolently and 
unkindly to my mother, which did not in the 
least alter my actual position, or bring me 
any nearer to a rank and standing superior to 
what was my own. It only made me more mis- 
erable, and my poor dear mother very unhappy. 
I tell you all this, dear Clara, because you are 
inclined to be something like what I was, and I 
wish you to know what came from this wicked 
discontent. 

** When I had been at home a short time, I re- 
ceived an invitation to pay a visit to a young 
lady who had been my great friend at school, but 
who had left sometime before me. She lived at 
a beautifrd house, in a fine park, and her father 
was very proud of his old family, and considered 
it a great condescension to invite me; but his 
daughter was an invalid, and wished to see me, I 
was accordingly invited, but he made me feel by 
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his oeremonious manner, that he never forgot I 
was not his daughter's equal. 

" I enjoyed my visit to the park in spite of 
all drawbacks, and hated the thought of going 
back home ; I was recalled sooner than I expect- 
ed; an election dinner given at our house obliged 
my mother to write for me to return and assist 
her." 

My mother paused, and for a few moments 
seemed unable to proceed, at last she said, in an 
altered tone, — 

« My dear Clarissa, I was a vain, ungrateful, 
ignorant girl; instead of going home I ran away, 
and married a young Irish gentleman, of whom I 
knew nothing, except that he belonged to an old 
Irish family, and that he had an uncle, a baronet. 
It was your fsither — I had only one wish, to get 
away from home, and I did not stop to reflect 
how miserable it would make my mother to see 
the little affection I had for her and how much I 
hated living at home. But you shall hear how I 
was pimished. 

"His fistmily was very proud, and they felt very 
angry with your fiither for marrying * below him- 
sel^^ as they called it. He had no money, but he 
fancied that as my fistther was rich, I should have 
a great deal But my fsither was much hurt and 
offended to see me so ashamed of my own parents, 
and he refused to give me a single farthing. So 
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that instead of being a fine lady as I had hoped, 
my husband was obliged to take me to live with 
his mother, a proud and very cross old lady, and 
his sister, who was very ugly and spiteful, and 
who both disliked me fo^ Sg been the means 
of preventing Mr. DomieUy from marrying some 
one else, who might have been a credit to 
them. 

"They were very poor, and lived in a dirty, 
miserable, half-starved manner, but with the 
grandest notions, and keeping up an appearance 
of style and dignity. They were not kind to 
me, and I was made in every way to feel that I 
was a burden and a disgrace. 

" I was obliged to submit, for your father had 
gone to London upon business, and I had leisure 
to reflect upon my behaviour to my kind, good 
mother, but it was not until after you were born 
that I entirely felt how wicked I had been, not 
until I thought that it would break my heart if 
you behaved to me as I had behaved to her. 

" Your father was unfortunate, and owed more 
money than he could pay, and we were in great 
difficulties, but one Christmas my mother per- 
suaded my father to forgive me, and to let her 
bring me home. You were a little tiny baby 
and do not recollect our journey to the Cottage, 
for the inn had been given up to your unde 
Simon. 
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" Your uncle was very kind, for he invited us 
to live with him, and we were obliged to do so, 
because we had nowhere else to go, and you were 
a little baby and took up all my time, so that I 
was not able to work and earn money as I do 
now. 

" So you see, that after running away from 
home, in order to be a great lady, I was thankful 
to come back to the very same house, to be re- 
ceived for charity. 

" My dear Clara, recollect that they who wiU 
not bear a little, will be obliged to bear a great 
deal 

" I had felt it a hardship to assist my mother, 
and to live with her; and now I was obliged to 
come and live with your aunt Simon, who was 
not a nice woman, and naturally not pleased to 
have a whole family to support. I was now very 
glad to be permitted to sit in the bar, make out 
the biUs, and even to wait upon the guests, by 
way of repayment, — the very things I had refused 
to do for my mother, — but no one thanked me for 
doing them now ; there was no mother to love 
me and call me a comfort to her. 

"I hope, my dear Clarissa, you may never 
know the misery of being 'dependent ;' if you 
are earning your own living, nobody can despise 
you ; people may be as insolent as Mrs. Beddes- 
dale was this morning, and you will not mind it ; 
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but if you allow any one to support you (unless 
it were your father or your husband) after you 
are old enough to work, it reduoes you below the 
level of a servant, for you are neither respected 
nor paid wages. 

" I worked very hard for Mrs. Simon, but she 
did not thank me for it. 

"I was miserable, and when your papa re- 
ceived an appointment to go abroad, I insisted 
upon going with him, for although my father 
would have been friends, and wished me to Uve 
with him and my mother, I had suffered so much 
from living a life of dependence, that I refused, 
and went to Africa. I do not think I did right. 
I had grown impatient under my just punishment, 
and again I ran away from my duty. I left you, 
my darling, precious child. 

"Ah, if you knew how I thought of you, and 
mourned after you, whikt I was far away ! I 
would thankfully have been a slave to Mrs. Simon 
for ten years, to have seen you and heard your 
voice for ten minutes ! 

" Kecollect always, my dear Clara, that if you 
run away from yom* post, or endeavour to escape 
from a duty, recollect that no comfort will follow, 
but your position wiU be made worse, and you are 
besides, actually running away from the reliei^ 
that sooner or later always comes to those who 
are patient and endure to the end. I give you 
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that, as the experience I have deariy bought at 
the expenoe of the happiness of my whole life, 
and I entreat you to believe it, and to act upon 
it whenever you are tempted to break loose from 
the position in life appointed to you. Persevere 
in doing your duty, and you will not be left to 
find it intolerable/' 

Mamma ceased to speak; then taking the 
lamp from the table, she led me into the next 
room, and began to undress me without speaking 
a word ; I did not interrupt her, but when she 
laid me down in bed, I flung my arms round 
her neck, and squeezing her very tight, I whis- 
pered, — 

" Mamma, I love you so much ! " she kissed me 
and bade me go to sleep. 

I thought over all mamma's story, and I felt 
very sorry for her, but I could not help being 
glad that I had a real baronet for my uncle ! 
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CHAPTER XI. 

I HAVE omitted to say that we were fre- 
quently receiving hampers, fiUed with aU sorts 
of good things, from my grandmother; they 
generally came to us through the means of " Fat 
Sam,'" the stage coachman, who had brought us 
up to London, and who, whilst we lived in the 
city, was a tolerably frequent visitor ; he seemed 
to consider himself our guardian, and my mother 
had a great regard for him, and whenever he 
came, there was sure to be a nice supper, and a 
clean pipe, with a roll of the tobacco he liked 
best ! she did not like the smell, but she used 
to say, that allowing him to smoke was the 
only means of making him feel at home ; she 
always put aside her work upon these occasions, 
as it would not have done for it to smell of 
tobacco. 

I suppose he liked to come, although it 
was little he spoke, but he sat looking at my 
mother, and watching me through the clouds ot 
smoke that curled around him. Once he brought 
me a doll's kitchen complete, which he declared 
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was the very picture of the kitchen down at the 
Cottage. 

I suppose everybody has known some time or 
other the extreme delight of possessing a " doll's 
house/' that most enchanting of childish toys. 
For myself I can testify that on the night after 
my eyes had first rested on the bright red floor 

the minature household gods which were ranged 
in this kitchen, that I did not sleep an hour for 
thinking of it ! Sam afterwards added a set of 
tea-things, in which mamma made tea for me, but 
there never was a present that gave me the 
pleasure of that doll's house. I kept it for years 
and years, and only the other day I found the 
little tin frying pan, that had belonged to it, in a 
drawer full of old relics. 

After our removal to Battersea, we did not see 
Sam so often, it was too far from the place where 
his coach stopped. One day in the second Spring 
afl^r we came to London, I had been to spend the 
day with old Lady Southend, and mamma had 
been to fetch me home: as soon as we reached the 
door, the woman of the house told us that some 
one had been waiting to see us a long time ; and 
in the parlour we found Sam, looking very grave 
and solemn. " Why, Sam, where have you been 
that it is so loog since we saw you." 

Sam pulled out a letter written in the large 
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Btiff crabbed hand of my graud&ther ; mamma 
opened it ha^tUy, it wai nSrly the &k she had 
ever received from him. She sat do^ and I 
looked over her shoulder whilst she read it. 

**Dear Gertrude, 

" Your mother was taken ill on Tuesday night. 
Paralysis I am a&aid, and the doctor seems to think 
badly of her case, but we must hope for the best. 
I should be glad for you to come down and be with 
her; Missy can come along with you. I shall look 
for you to-morrow and wiU send to meet the coacL 
" I am, dear Gertrude, your father, 

" SmON MORLEY." 

" Oh Sam, Sam, my mother will die I" Why 
did no one write to me before ! Well now, Miss 
Gtertrude, don't take on in that way, may-be 
things are not so bad. Mrs. Morley has been go- 
ing down hill this good bit, but those who were 
with her did not see it so plain as I did, who re- 
member what she used to be when I was a young 
man-— oh, Miss Gertrude, she was a woman ! and 
it feirly broke my heart the last time I saw her: 
she was so pulled down, but she bid me not tell 
you and I would not have disobliged her or gone 
contrary, for the world. 

And Sam mopped his head with a pink pocket- 
handkerchie£ 
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" Has she been long ill then ? surely you may 
tell me everything now/' said mamma, impatiently. 

" No, she did not keep her room, but she was 
weak and low, and had fancies, but she was afiraid 
of your father, and did not dare to let him know 
how she was pining for you ; but she has talked 
a deal to me about you and miss here, for she 
knew I wished her well, and that I would have 
driven through the worst of roads to serve her. 
You don't know it, perhaps, but I don't mind tel- 
ling you now, — ^when she married Simon Morley, 
it almost broke my heart ; to be siu'e she had a 
fair choice, and pleased herself, but if she had 
taken up with me, you should not have lived a- 
way from home in this place. Hey, dear ! I think 
I see her now, sitting by the fire in the bar, and 
rolling the bank-notes round her wrist, to smooth 
them, for your father to carry them to the bank. 
That place has never been the same since she left it." 

Whilst Sam was talking, I don't think mamma 
Kstened, for she was moving about the room ner- 
vously collecting things together; she did not cry, 
but she looked stunned and bewildered ; I felt 
very sorry to see her unhappy, but I am afraid I 
rather enjoyed the sudden bustle, and having to 
help her pack-up, and to run errands for her. I 
cannot tell how she contrived to arrange every- 
thing in so short a time, but by ten o'clock, Sam 
brought a hackney-coach for us to the door, to 
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take us to the Sun, where we were to sleep, that 
we might be upon the spot in the morning, as the 
coach started at a very early hour. 

My grandfather was waiting for us with a 
light, covered cart ; he seemed in his way glad 
to see us. 

" You will find your mother much changed, Ger- 
trude," said he; "but do not let her think you per- 
ceive it, for she is in a very low, desponding way/' 

My mother asked how long she had been ilL 

"She has been failing ever since laat winter, 
but I thought she would pick up again when the 
fine weather came. I have wished of late you 
were with her, and now you are come you will 
stop, and no more said about it.'^ 

My grandfather began to whistle to himself 
and whip the horse in an absent way, as if he did 
not think of what he was about. 

I was not allowed to see grandmamma that 
night, but the next morning I was taken to her, 
as she sat wrapped up in flannel by the fire 
in her bed-room. I was quite fidghtened to see 
her ; she put out her hand and tried to smile, but 
her &ce looked so strange, all drawn down on 
one side, and she could not speak plainly. She 
signed to mamma to lift me up to kiss her, but I 
shrank back and put my hands behind me, and I 
suppose I must have looked as if I did not wish 
to go near her, for she said, angrily, " put her out, . 
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put her out," and mamma took me and put me 
outside the room door, and kissed me, and bid me 
be a good girl and make no noise down stairs. 

I never saw grandmamma after that day ; I 
was left to play about in the garden, and Mary 
Bivers took care of me ; I scarcely ever saw 
mamma, for she seldom left grandmamma's room, 
and she slept at night in what used to be my 
little room. 

Mary Rivers used sometimes to tell- me that I 
had no feeling, to play about as I did whilst 
grandma' was so ill ; but I could not help it. I 
am sure I wished she would get well again, that 
mamma might not be kept away &om me as she 
was every day. 

My imcle and aunt Simon came over one day, 
and my aimt wished to take me back with them, 
because, she said, a child was in the way ; but I 
cried so much, that mamma would not send me, 
and my aunt said I was spoiled and wanted a 
whipping, and that if I were with her I should 
have one, which made me all the more afraid of 
going to see her. 

Grandpapa seemed very lost, and went moping 
about the farm-yard and about the cottage ; he 
moved from the parlour to the kitchen without 
settling in either place. He sometimes made 
me sit down beside him, whilst he smoked 
and looked into the fire. He tried to make me 
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read to him, but I was too much in awe of him 
to read well, and besides, what he set me to read 
were only stupid things out of his newspaper^ 
which I could not understand, about the price of 
grain, and the condition of the market, I asked 
him to explain, as mamma did, but he said I talk* 
ed too much and was troublesome, and then he 
took away the paper and said it was plain that I 
had not made much out of my schooling. 

The doctors came every day, but it was aU to 
no purpose, for poor grandmamma died. Mamma 
took me to see her when she was lying dead. 
She seemed to have become quite small, like a 
little child, but her face looked like what I re- 
membered it, and had lost its contortion, and she 
seemed quietly asleep. Mamma tried to talk to 
me of death, and told me a great deal about 
what became of us, but I could only understand 
about being buried ; and when she told me that 
young as I was I might die like grandmamma, a 
great dread came upon me, to think that I might 
die, and that nobody could save me, and that I 
could escape nowhere : and that evening, I re- 
member, whilst I was playing with my doll's 
house, the thought that I might die that moment 
came over me, and I began to scream with terror, 
but I would not tell anybody what was the 
matter. 

Mamma asked my grandfather to invite Sam 
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to the funeral, but he asked, "what was the use of 
doing so, it would only add to the expense;" and 
Mra Simon, who was present, said that "Sam was 
only a stage-coachman, and she did not see how 
he could look for an invitation- bnt mamma 
begged very much, and uncle Simon, to please 
her, took her side, and mamma wrote herself to 
invite Sam, and gave him a long notice that he 
might have time to arrange his journey; so Sam 
came, and seemed more sorry even than grand- 
papa. He went up-stairs to see the coffin, and I 
could hear him crying. Grandpapa told mamma 
afterwards that he was very glad Sam had been 
invited. I watched the procession as it walked 
up the Foredrift. It was a cold, rainy day, and I 
felt dreadfully sorry for poor grandmamma that 
she had to be buried; and the next day, when 
the sun shone, and it was pleasant, warm summer 
weather, it seemed quite cruel that she should 
be left in the dark groimd in the church-yard ; 
but I did not wish for her back again, because 
now I had mamma aU to myseli^ as I used to 
have in London. 

Mary Eivers said that I ought to feel sorry 
grandmamma was dead, and that she never saw 
such an unfeeling child as I was ; but though I 
tried very hard I could not feel unhappy; I cared 
for nobody in the world except mamma, and now 
I had her all to myself again. 
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The next morning afier the funeral, as they 
were sitting at breakfieuit, Mrs. Simon tried to 
persuade my grandfather that he ought to give 
up the cottage, and go and live with them. My 
grandfather seemed worried, and not to want to 
talk ; but at last as she persisted, he said that he 
had promised my grandmother that my mother 
and I should have a home with him as long as he 
lived ; and not only so, but he did not want to 
part with us. Mamma got up and left the room 
as soon as she could, and grandfietther went to see 
if the gig was ready to come round. 

Mrs. Simon seemed in a great rage, and sat 
fanning herself with her pocket-handkerchief 
My uncle stood and looked out of the window, 
whistling : a* last he said,- 

" There, you see what you have got, and now I 
hope you are satisfied — ^another time you will 
believe what I tell you." 

Mrs. Simon said my mother was artful and 
undermining, and gave herself airs that were not 
to be endured. My uncle gave a little chuckle, 
as if he were not very sorry, and went away. I 
was sitting in a comer, reading, and they did not 
see me, because I was nearly hidden by the sofa. 

I told mamma what had passed, and asked her 
what being "undermining'" meant; but instead 
of explaining, mamma looked grave and dis- 
pleasedj and said, — 
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" I am very sorry to see my little girl begin- 
ning to be a *tatler' and a *busy-body'; it makes 
a great deal of mischief to repeat to another the 
observations that may have been made upon them 
before us ; there is something extremely mean in 
doing so, because by speaking freely before you, 
people shew trust that you will not make a bad 
use of what you hear. You are only a little girl 
at present, but you are quite old enough to un* 
derstand, that if you are allowed to remain in the 
room when conversation is going on, you must 
never repeat what you hear. My little girl must 
learn betimes to be honourable and trustworthy/' 

This conversation made a great impression upon 
me ; I have never forgotten it ; and as I grew 
older I saw the importance of what she said. 
The childish love of talking, to produce an effect 
and obtain attention, if left unchecked, under- 
mines all solidity of character and sense of honour. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

Mamma and I continued to live at the cottage, 
and grandpapa became much kinder and plea« 
santer, but I never felt at my ease with him. 
Mamma had parcels of work sent down to her 
from London, though she had not any longer the 
same necessity for working, but I found out after- 
wards why she did it. 

Mamma seemed to me to be quite well, because 
she was always able to walk about and talk, 
and never complained I never thought of her 
being ill, but one day I was in the kitchen, it 
was the Autumn of the same year that grand* 
mamma died ; and I heard Mary Rivers say to 
grandpapa,— 

** I am sure Mrs. Donnelly is ill, I do not like 
her looks, she grows thinner every day, you ought 
to have advice for her." 

My grandfather said, "Pooh, pooh, she is well 
enough ; you women are always setting each other 
up that you are ill.'' 

I never shall forget the horror of that mo- 
ment ! it opened a dreadful possibility that I 
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had never conceived. I ran into the parlour 
where mamma was sitting, and flinging my arms 
round her neck, — "Mamma, mamma, are you 
iU?'' I cried vehemently ; "Mary Rivers says you 
are/' 

" I am not very strong, my darling, but I hope 
it win please God to let me get welL'' 

I looked up into her fece with terror ; it was 
as though her own voice had confirmed all my 
fear ; I saw her start at my gaze, and turn aside 
her head ; and I saw the tears running down 
her cheeks ; she stretched her arms to me, and 
held me close to her heart ; at that moment we 
both admitted the terrible possibiHty, and I do 
not think we ever properly hoped again. 

I watched mamma narrowly, though I tried 
not to let her see it ; and if she eat with a better 
appetite than usual, or if she walked a Uttle 
farther, I was relieved from a great fear which I 
had not been aware of, until it was for a moment 
removed. 

One day she went out with my grandfather, 
and neither took me with her, nor told me where 
she was going, but Mary Rivers told me as a 
secret, that she was gone to consult the doctor 
who had visited her on her return home. I 
looked at her eagerly, but she did not tell me 
anything ; however, as she did not go again, and 
the doctor did not come to her, I tried not to , 
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think about it. Whether she would eventually 
have recovered her strength is doubtftil, but I 
suppose in all cases like hers, some accident 
always occurs that seems to turn the balance. 

One day at the end of October, a fine, clear, 
mild day, grandpapa drove us in the old yellow 
gig, to a mill about six miles from the cottage. 
On our return, it began to rain heavily ; grand- 
papa took a bye road which promised to be 
shorter; the road was bad, almost impassible, 
and to mend the matter, he drove against the 
trunk of a tree that had been left lying in the 
middle of the road. The gig broke down, but 
though the horse, accustomed to accidents, stood 
quite stiU, and we were none of us hurt, still we 
were awkwardly situated; we were in an un- 
frequented place, wet through, and two miles 
from the nearest shelter ; mamma tried to laugh, 
and made light of it. Qrandpapa fastened the 
horse to a tree, and we made the best of our way 
across some fields to a farm-house, the rain never 
ceasing for a moment. 

The people at the fann gave us some dry 
clothes, and made tea for mamma and me ; and 
as the gig was out of the question, the farmer 
drove us home in his light market cart. But we 
did not reach home till nine o'clock at night ; and 
Mary Rivers was sending in all directions to see 
what had become of us. 
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Mamma never recovered from the fatigue and 
exposure of that day. A feverish cold set in, 
which confined her to her room, and she never 
afterwards left it. 

I used to sit with her in the day-time, but the 
doctor said I was not to sleep with her, for fear 
of disturbing her. I was not even allowed to 
sleep in her room. It was the beginning of -our 
separation, but I did not think so, for, strange to 
say, I felt less uneasy now that she was really 
iU, than I had done whilst she was vaguely " not 
well'' Child as I was, I rather enjoyed the 
excitement of waiting upon her, and helping to 
nurse her. I did not see the change that was 
taking place in her ; there was some good reason 
given for everything that might have opened my 
eyes to the real state of things. Even when the 
old nurse, who had waited upon grandmamma in 
her last iUness, was sent for, it was said to be only 
because Mary Bivers had more than usual to do 
in salting down the beef and pork, which always 
made a great stir in the house at this time of the 
year ; and so I saw old Mrs. Hackett installed as 
nurse, without thinking anjrthing of it. Mamma 
talked to me during this illness more than she 
had ever done before. I did not understand all 
she said at the time, but I have thought since 
that she must have had some pre-vision of the 
difficulties which were to arise for me. 
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One evening towards the latter end of Novem- 
ber, she sat in a large easy chair beside the fire. 
I had given her her. medicine, and was sitting on 
a footstool at her feet, resting my head upon her 
knees. The dusk was rapidly thickening, and 
there was no light but the red gleam of the fire. 
Mamma had not spoken for some time, but she 
was smoothing my hair with her hand, and I 
liked to feel her touch. At last she said, very 
softly, — 

*' Dear Clary," — ^her voice trembled, and I felt 
her tears falling upon my neck ; I buried my fitce 
under her shawl, and held her knees very fast. 
« Li^ -y d.,li.>g-» b soMethtag J mu^ 
try to talk about. When I am taken away from 
you, do not look at it as a strange accident, but 
tiy to think that Qod has taken me to Himself; 
and when you are very miserable, you must go to 
Him, as you come to me, and tell Him everything, 
and ask Him for whatever you want, and try to 
love Him as 'you have loved me. He will be 
always with you, and will never leave you as 
I must. 

** Will my little girl pray to Him ? and remem- 
ber, when I am gone, that it is He who has taken 
me, and that I am in His hands? Will you think 
of Him, and Uve always under the shadow of His 
presence?'' 

*'May I talk about you to Him?" said I, sobbing. 
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" Yes, my darling, tell Him everything that is 
in your heart ; He wiU never be weary of you, 
nor ever fail you, but will send you help and com- 
fort ; never doubt Him, my child, for He is faithful, 
and will be your friend for ever, if you ask Him/' 

I was crying too bitterly to be able to answer, 
and my hair was all wetted through with mamma s 
tears. I climbed upon her knee, we held each other 
close, and the arm chair in which she sat, shook 
with our sobbings : at last my emotion became so 
uncontrollable that it was heard down stairs, and 
the old nurse came hastily to see what was the 
matter. She tried to scold mamma for wasting 
her strength with talking so much, but she hurried 
out of the room in the midst of what she was say- 
ing, and did not return till we were both more 
calm ; then she said it was time for mamma to go 
to bed. I lay down on the floor behind her chair, 
for I could not bear to see any one ; when Mary 
Eivers came to look for me at my usual bed-time, 
I crept to mamma's bed-side, she was lying quite 
still and exhausted, her eyes were closed, but the 
tears were streaming slowly down her cheeks. 

"Mamma, mamma, do speak to me !" I cried, 
with vehemence, for I was terrified to see her lie 
so stilL She opened her eyes, like one roused 
from a dream, and then fixed them upon me with 
a strange, long, earnest look, as if she were print- 
ing my face upon her mind, holding me the while 
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at a little distance from her, — " Oh, my Heavenly 
Father, into thy hands I commend this child \" 
And then her head fell back upon the pillow, and 
she lay quite still and pale as befora The nurse 
whispered to me to go away quietly, and not dis- 
turb her. 

It seemed to me afterwards, that during that 
night, I awoke and heard a sound of crying in 
mamma's room, and as if furniture were being 
moved heavily about; but I was so overcome 
with sleep, that I had no power to move, or to 
think about what was the matter. 

The next morning the house was very still. 
Mary Rivers had not been in bed, and there was 
a strangeness altogether which I could not under- 
stand. I made haste to dress myself, and ran to 
mamma's room. The door was fastened. Mary 
Rivers came up to me ; her eyes were red with cry- 
ing. She took me up in her arms, and sobbed, — 

" Oh, Miss Clary, come away from there ; you 
shall go soon." 

I knew what had happened, though she did 
not say so, but I hoped it was not true. 

" Let me go to mamma — I must see her ! " 

Mary Rivers began to cry more than ever, and 
my grandfather, looking very grave and sorrow- 
ful, came out of his room. 

" Your mamma is dead, child ! — she will never 
come back, or speak to us again!'' 
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I don't know how long it was after that they 
let me go into her room — ^not for a long time. 
Mary Rivers at last took me in; and there, 
stretched stiff upon the bed, and covered over 
with a sheet, lay my mother. It was something 
to be allowed to see her again, and I ran up to 
put my arms round her neck, as I always did ; 
but the touch, cold and strange, frightened me, 
although it was my mother's fiace. I did not cry. 
Mary Rivers carried me out in her arms. I do 
not recollect much of what happened afterwards, 
only I remember watching my opportunity to get 
into the room again, and sat down on the bed 
beside where she lay. I did not feel anything ; 
I was stupefied. It was mamma who was lying 
there before me, and yet it was not mamma, — 
and sometimes I thought she opened her eyes a 
little way, and spoke to me in a whisper. 

On the chimney-piece there was her medicine, 
and a paper of lozenges I had brought the day 
before from the village ; the dressing-gown she 
had worn on the previous evening was folded 
over the easy chair ; so many things seemed to 
remain as they had been, that I could not believe 
or understand that all was changed I sat gazii^ 
at everything in the room, until a strange fear 
took hold of me, and I did not dare to move, 
though I would have given the world to be down 
stairs again. 
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At last Mary Eivers, who had missed me, came 
to look for me, and took me away, locking the 
door, and taking the key with her. She was very 
good to me, and so was my grandfather, but I 
was like one in a dream. That afternoon my 
aimt Simon arrived, and I heard say she thought 
I was going to be an idiot, but the old nurse made 
me go home with her that evening to her cottage. 
She recollected my mother when she was a little 
girl, and talked to me about her, and told me 
that though I should never see her again in this 
life, she was gone to be an angel in heaven; and 
she also told me the most beauti^ stories about 
heaven, and read me a chapter in her old torn 
dog's-eared Testament, about the golden streets, 
and the River of Life in the midst of the Eternal 
City, — and how the inhabitants suffer neither 
sorrow nor pain, and all tears are wiped for ever 
from theirlbyes; and how they live in everlasting 
light, — and she read to me about the Tree bear- 
ing twelve manner of fruits, — and about the 
angels that have white robes and golden harps, 
—and how they live happy in the presence of 
God for ever : she talked a great deal to me, and 
spoke of mamma having been called to this 
heavenly state, to live in the presence of the 
" Great King ;" she spoke with so much reality 
and certainty, that though I cried very much as 
I listened to her, I was very much comforted. 
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and I tried to thank God for taking mamma to 
such a beautiful place; and the old nurse told 
me that perhaps mamma could see me, though 
I did not see her, and would be allowed to be my 
guardian angel, and watch over me ; I did not 
know whether this was true, or whether it was 
only her own notion, but it was a great comfort 
to me, and made me think quite differently about 
death, to what I had done when poor grand- 
mamma was buried. I did not feel a&aid at 
all, I only hoped I should go some day to where 
mamma was gone, which nurse said I should be 
sure to do, if I were good and loved God. 

When night came, however, and I had to go 
to bed, the thought that I should never see 
mamma again, overcame all other feelings. I 
forgot all about the angels and the Golden City, 
and could only cry with the passionate grief of a 
child, who has always hope that its tiars wiU in 
some way soften its lot, and move the supreme 
Powers to compassion. 

I remained several days with the good old 
nurse. She let me talk to her about mamma as 
much as I wished, and she told me about her 
own three children who died in early childhood, 
and spoke of them as if they had only gone be- 
fore her into some grand place, where she was 
to rejoin them in a very little while. 

Although many times in the day I fell into the 
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same passion of grief at being separated from my 
mother, yet the time I spent with this old woman 
not only consoled me then, but had an influence 
over the whole of my life. 

Besides her Testament, she had one book which 
she had read till she knew it by heart — it was 
the " Pilgrim's Progress." She said it was an "alle- 
gory,'' but I believed every word of it, and I am 
not sure that the old woman did not also, for I 
read it aloud to her, and we talked it over to- 
gether, and I was glad to think that by this 
time mamma had seen "Christian" in heaven, 
and that perhaps he was telling her about his 
journey to the "celestial city," whilst I was read- 
ing it, and that gave a strange charm to the book. 

I should have been very glad if I might have 
remained with the old nurse altogether, but it 
was not to be so. At the end of a few days, a 
message came to say, that my aunt Simon would 
call and take me up on her way home, and that 
I must be sure to be ready that very evening. 

Mary Rivers came in the course of the day, 
to wish me good bye. She brought me a piece of 
mamma's hair, in a little locket, which she gave 
me for a keepsake, and put it round my neck 
with a piece of black ribbon. She told me to be 
a good girl, and that if I wanted anything I 
was to write to her. She had become very kind 
to me. The old nurse gave me her precious 
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** Pilgrim's Progress/^ It was long after iny 
usual bed-time when my aunt called for me. 
The nurse wrapped me in a large doak, and, too 
sleepy to be much aware of anything, I was lifted 
into the chaise, and when we arrived, I just re- 
CoUect being carried up to bed by a kind looking 
house-maid, who said I should sleep with her, that 
I might not be frightened if I awoke in a strange 
place. 
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PART 11. 



CHAPTER L 

I HAVE not a very clear recollection of the first 
part of the time I spent with my aunt. I recol- 
lect being very miserable ; and if ever, for a little 
while, I began to play, or to feel amused, the 
remembrance of mamma came upon me like a black 
curtain dropping suddenly down, and making 
me feel worse than ever, and sorry for having 
forgotten her for a single moment. There was 
nobody who would talk of her to me, nor tell me 
about her being in heaven ; and after a time, all 
the comfort I had found at first in Baying my 
prayers, and hoping that mamma heard them, 
left me. I began not to cry so much, for there 
was nobody to cry to, and my tears seemed all 
dried up ; but I had not forgotten her, and I was 
not comforted, and I never have been, and never 
shall be in this world. I am a grown woman, 
and no longer very young, but I feel the loss of 
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her every day I live, and the older I grow, the 
more I mourn after her. 

I suppose, however, I must have become pretty 
much like other children in outward appearance, 
for I recollect hearing my aunt say one day to 
some visitor, as I was doing some doll's-work in 
a corner of the room, — 

" Oh, yes, she seems to have quite got over her 
grief She was a good deal put about at first ; 
but children so soon forget." 

"Ah, poor child!'' said the visitor; "she is 
not old enough to understand her los& It is a 
great disadvantage to girls when their mothers 
die. Do you think her father will marry again V 

" I don't know what he intends to do," said 
my aunt, tossing her head, " and I am sxire I do 
not care. He has not written to U8 since he came 
back, and I suppose anybody who will may 
burden themselves with the child." 

I do not suppose either my aunt or her visitor 
believed that 'I could understand what they said, 
or else they would have sent me out of the room. 
I wished they had done so, for they made me 
more unhappy than I was befora 

As time passed on, and my father did not write 
or make his appearance, my situation at my aunt's 
became much more uncomfortable. At first I 
was alwa3rs in the nursery with my cousins, a 

own age, and a little boy, a year 
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younger. The nurse obliged me to give way to 
them in everything, and yield the most pro^ 
found submission to their tyrannical tempers, for 
they were both as spoiled as children could be. 
All the mischief that was done was laid at my 
door, and I was constantly in disgrace with the 
nurse, who gave her own version of me to my 
Aunt. She treated me very roughly, and grumbled 
at everything she had to do for me. She kept 
saying that she was imposed upon ; that she had 
never bargained to take charge of me, and she 
would not; and one day she took me in her hand 
and went down stairs into the bar, when my aunt 
was very busy, and made a long speech, and 
ended by declaring that she would either have 
increased wages, or that I should be removed from 
her nursery. 

Mrs. Simon was in one of her very bad tem- 
pers, but the nurse did not care for that, because 
she knew my aunt did not wish to part with her, 
and that she was rather afraid of her besides. 

"Clarissa is a very naughty chUd," said my 
aunt, peevishly, "and I will whip her as soon as 
I have leisure. There has been no comfort in the 
house since she came — she sets a bad example to 
the others, and shall be sent away. I will tell 
you what you shall do, nurse : move all her things 
out of the children's drawers, and let her sleep 
with Molly Curzon, the house-maid ; and I desire 
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she may not go into the nursery at all, if she 
cannot play with her cousins without my hearing 
all these complainta I declare I am worried out 
of my life with one thing or another; and nov 
go away, both of you, for I am very busy/' 

The nurse was only half satisfied with her 
success ; but she withdrew, and lost no time in 
removing all that belonged to me up to the house- 
maid's room, and bidding me not to set foot in 
her nursery unless I were invited. 

The house-maid was the same good-natured 
woman who had carried me up to bed the first 
night of my arrival She was a black-hairedy 
rather coarse-looking woman, and, I remember, 
wore large gold ear-rings with long pendants. 
She was very kind to me, and did not grumble 
at having me with her ; but she was too busy to 
take much charge of me, and I was left to wash, 
and dress, and take care of myself as 1 could. 

Under my mother's teaching, I had been ac- 
customed to employ myself regularly* I had not 
pleasure enough in learning lessons to take to 
those when I was not obliged, still the habit of 
employment clung to me. I used to go round 
the rooms with the house-maid, and fancy I was 
helping her, and very proud I felt when she said 
I had been of any use; and the cook used to let 
me help her to shell peas, or strip currants, and 
stand by her whilst she made pastry, and gene- 
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rally g^'Ve me something to make a little pie for 
my doU, which she baked with the others. I 
called this " my work," and fancied myself obliged 
to do it before I began to play. 

Considering the condition in which I was at 
that time, this sort of occupation was the best 
that could have been devised to restore me to a 
healthy state of cheerfulness. I have been the 
better ever since for the taste I then acquired for 
household duties. Certainly my proficiency was 
not much more than childish play, yet I acquired 
a notion of being helpful, and a &cility in making 
use of my hands which has never left me. 

There is one observation I would make here, 
not that it is very profound, but my own expe- 
rience has given it a certain emphasis to my 
mind. It is, that no circumstances in which we 
may be thrown by the natural course of Provi-» 
dence, however unjfigivourable they may seem^ 
ever do us any real harm. They will always 
be found to have a tendency to develope, or 
strengthen, some quality peculiarly needed in 
our character. I am not, of coxirse, speaking 
of deep afflictions and bereavements, like what 
I had sustained in the death of my mother, 
those are things neither to be weighed nor mea- 
sured, they are sent upon us by the will of the 
Highest, and we must endure them as best we 
may. 
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I am only speaking of the ordinary environ- 
ments amongst which our life is cast, without 
any choice of our own. 

To be thrown entirely amongst servants, as 
I was at this time, does not look at all a desira- 
ble thing for a child. Yet when I think of the 
kind of child I was, with my susceptibility and in- 
tense desire to please those I was with ; — ^notice, 
praise, or even the ordinary attention that pretty, 
lively children generally attract, were stimulants 
stronger than I could bear. There was no longer 
my mother to curb me with judicious love, and it 
is my belief, that the profound neglect and indif- 
ference with which it was at that time my lot to 
be treated, — made to feel that I was not of the 
smallest consequence to any living being, — acted 
like a salutary frost, and deadened the growth of 
a self-consciousness which, when it prevails, eats 
aU the strength out of a character, and induces a 
tendency to exaggeration and insincerity. 

This was, in my case, an essential advantage, 
that counterbalanced the obvious impropriety of 
being allowed to run wild as I did ; but the ill 
eflFects that must, as I grew older, have flowed 
from associating with uneducated servants, was 
averted by a circumstance, which led to some- 
what curious results. 

One day, as I was standing in the kitchen at 
the dresser, beside the cook, who was shewing 
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me how to make "a raised pie/' a respectable, 
elderly woman passed through, and stopped to 
speak to me. She patted my head, and said 
" she saw I was a great favourite with the cook." 
I saw her afterwards in conversation with the 
house-maid, and they both looked at me as if it 
were of me they were talking. 

That same evening, I was playing in the long 
passage that led to the other side of the housa 

One of the parlour-doors opened, and the per- 
son who had spoken to me in the morning, came 
out and invited me to go in. At first I held 
back, for my aunt had strictly enjoined me never 
to go near any of the company. However, I 
allowed myself to be persuaded at last, and going 
in, I saw a middle-aged lady, with long, fair 
ringlets, and dressed in black satin, and a thick 
gold chain, sitting before a tea-table, and reading. 

"I have brought you a little visitor. Miss 
Archer," said my companion. 

"Oh, what a pretty, darling little creature !" 
cried the lady, who flung down her book, and 
started up to receive me, kissing me with the 
greatest vivacity. 

" What is your name, my darling, and where 
do you live V 

" Oh, she belongs to the house ; Mrs. Morley 
is her aunt. But they are not kind to her, as fax 
as I can learn.'' 
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'^ Poor darling/' said the lady, kissing me again; 
" and for whom is she in such deep mourning V 

" For her mother/' replied the other, lowering 
her voice. 

I suppose my &ce must have changed, for I 
could not bear to hear my mother alluded to. 

" What sensibility she has ! '* cried the lady ; 
''and what a distinguished-looking child V 

'' Yes ; it is quite a shame they should neglect 
her as they do. The poor child is lost for want 
of somebody to take care of her. The house-maid 
has been telling me that her aunt will not allow 
her to be in the nursery with her own children. 

"You shaU stop and drink tea with me, 
said the lady. And as I expressed my fears of 
my aunt, she sent her maid, whose name was 
Nokes, to say that she was keeping me with 
her. 

She asked me many questions, and encouraged 
me to talk, — ^it seemed to amuse her. I told her 
about mamma — ^it was so seldom I had a chance 
of speaking of her — and I dare say I talked a 
great deal more than I should have done. By bed- 
time — and I was allowed to sit up in general as 
late as I chose — the lady had learned from me 
all I knew about myself She made me read to 
her, though I did not understand one word in 
her book, and I repeated some pieces of poetry 
her. But at last my aunt sent for ma 
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She was in the nursery, and looked very 
cross. 

" I have told yon, miss, that you are never to 
go into the rooms where there is company. You 
are a naughty, forward girl I and I am very 
angry with you. But what I want to say is, 
that I have lost my large, yeUow brooch, and 
you were seen to come out of my bed-room to-day. 
Gk) and fetch it directly, or I must whip you." 

" I did not know you had lost your brooch, 
aunt, I have not touched it." 

** You were seen in my room, where you had 
no business ; go and find it directly." 

I had never touched the brooch, not even seen 
it, and as to having been in her room, where I 
had strict injunctions n^ver to penetrate, I had 
on that morning been playing with my ball in 
the passage before her door, which stood open ; 
my ball feU a little way inside, and I fetched it 
back, shutting the door afterwards; the nurse, 
who was coming towards the nursery, had seen 
me apparently coming out, hence the circum- 
stantial evidence. It was in vain that I at- 
tempted to explain, my surprise and confusion 
at the charge, gave me, no doubt, an air that 
looked like guiltiness to one unacquainted with 
the ways of children. I was too much afraid 
of my aunt to deny it boldly. All I said, which 
was with faltering and tears, was treated by her 
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as a fieJsehood ; and confirmed in her suspicions 
by my manner, she threatened to call my uncle, 
of whom I stood still more in awe ; I began to 
cry bitterly, and begged she would not. But as 
I could neither oflTer to go and find the brooch, 
nor confess that I had taken it, her patience was 
soon exhausted, and the rod, which was kept in 
the nursery for a terror to my cousins, but never 
used, was brought down, and I was severely 
whipped, in spite of my promises " to be good ; " 
my two little cousins stood looking on with the 
pleasure natural to all children when they see 
another punished. 

I was sent to bed with the promise, that if I 
did not find the brooch, I should be brought 
before my unde. This threat was terrible, and 
yet I did not see how I was to escape from it. 
I cried myself to sleep, but not until I had 
fdmost begun to fancy that I must have been 
guilty without knowing it. The next morning, 
however, the missing brooch was found; it had 
caught in a fold of the dressing-table cover, and 
fell down on the table being removed My aunt 
made no apology for having falsely accused me, 
but rather professed to think I had taken that 
mode of restoring it, as she declared she had 
carefully searched for it everywhere, before speak- 
ing to me. It was such a relief to my mind to 
know that it was found, that I did not feel the 
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great injustice with which I had been treated. 
If the brooch had not been discovered, and my 
aunt had persisted in accusing me, and had whip- 
ped me again, I am confident that I should have 
confessed whatever she desired, and my imagi- 
nation might without much difficulty have been 
wrought upon to doubt my own innocence. 
That day was destined to be a very memorable 
one for me. 

The lady in number four, with whom I had 
drunk tea on the previous evening, sent a polite 
message, begging my aunt to give her a few 
minutes' conversation. 

Mrs. Nokes asked me if I would like to go and 
live with Miss Archer, her mistress. I thought 
she was joking, and said I did not know ; the &ct 
was, I was so bewildered, that I did not know 
what to say, not being sure that I might not be 
punished if I said the wi'ong thing. I heard Mra 
Nokes telling the house-maid, who was always my 
friend, that her mistress had taken quite a &ncy 
to me, and wished to adopt me. 

Mrs. Nokes was a tall, thin, middle-aged 
woman, with very black eyes and hair, a large 
nose, and rather a formal, solemn manner of 
speaking. She was dressed in a high, brown 
stuff gown, and black silk apron, with a white 
lace collar, and cap. 

The house-maid was engaged in setting Miss 
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Archer's room to rights, and Mrs. Nokes sat 
down in the easy chair, and taking me upon 
her lap, settled herself for a comfortable gossip; 
by way of giving it a fiwe of employment, she 
professed to stitch a tucker in one of her mis* 
tress's dresses. 

Children all like listening to the talk of grown- 
up people amongst each other, and understand 
and recollect much more than is suspected, but 
even when they do not understand they like to 
listen. 

The house-maid enquired from what part of 
the country they came. 

'^I am not one who likes to gossip and to 
repeat things that pass in the family," said Mrs. 
Nokes, with an air of reprool^ " but at the same 
time, as my mistress's story is weU-known in 
our part of the country, I do not see any wrong 
in telling it. 

" We come from the north of England, in the 
neighbourhood of Lancaster, — a very beautifrd 
county, I assure you, ma'am. Miss Archer's 
fother was a barrister. He came of a very good 
family, but dreadfully poor ; and he did not make 
much by his practice. Indeed, between ourselves^ 
they were pinched to live. I was in business as 
a dress-maker, and I know all that was said of 
them in the town. But for all that, they were 
proud, and held their heads as high as the highest 
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Miss Archer had several oflTers, but the old 
people would not look through the "window at 
any one in trada However, at last a fresh clergy- 
man came to the town, — a sweetly elegant young 
man, very pale, with beautifrd black hair, and 
hands as white as a lady's; and his sermons were 
the most beautiful I ever heard. All the young 
ladies used to go to church every day in the 
week, and they all admired him,— -one more than 
another ; but the only one he cared for was Miss 
Archer ; they could not marry however, because 
they were both too poor. He hoped to receive 
promotion, but it never came, and they were 
engaged for three years, and I think he got 
tired of waiting. At last. Miss Archer's &ther 
broke it off, and then the young man went 
straight to Cheltenham, and married, in less 
than two months, a fat old lady, who had just 
come over from India, with a great heap of 
money. She was old enough to be his mother ; 
but she bought him a chapel, and he is quite a 
grand person now, and rides about in his car- 
riage. Miss Archer felt it very much ; it was 
a great disrespect to do it so suddenly, and she 
was greatly hurt. Six months after this, an 
unde of Mr. Archer's — a great miser, and worth 
a mine of money — died, leaving all his fortune 
to Miss Archer, who was his god-daughter. The 
money came too late. She behaved very hand- 
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somely to the old people, and engaged me for 
her maid, and I gave up my connection to come 
with her ; and we trayel about, six months in 
one place, two months in another. We shall 
neither of us ever marry, I have had my share 
of sorrow too, and been deceived where I most 
confided/* 

"Ah, dear ['* said the house-maid, with a sigh ; 
*' women can feel for. women; sweethearts are 
slippery things — there is no trusting any of them ! 
There is our Joe the ostler, now " 

A violent ringing of a beU caused her to start 
and hurry away, exclaiming, — 

" Well, I am afraid I shall catch it for being 
so long in this room ! " 

I had listened attentively to all that had been 
said, and the word "miser'* had struck me. I 
could not imagine more than one in the world, 
and looked up in her fece, and said, — 

"Was that miser, who left the money, Mr. 
Bateman V 

"Why, what should you know about him?" 
replied Mrs. Nokes, with surprise. 

" Oh, I recollect him very weU. I went once 
to drink tea at his house. Grandpapa used to 
know him. He had a room fiiU of curiosities, 
which were nasty old things he had picked up in 
the roada'* 

"To be sure, and so he had! Well, this is 
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what Miss Archer calls a ^ caw-inddence ! * But 
there is her bell, and I must go,'* 

I followed her, for I was a&aid of being seen 
by my aunt coming from the room. At the top 
of the stairs I met the nurse, who was looking for • 
me. She took me into the nursery, washed me, 
and combed my hair, and afterwards dressed me 
in some of my cousin's dothes. I wondered what 
it was all for; but children live as in a dream, 
and are never surprised at those sort of thinga 
After it was done, my aunt came and spoke quite 
pleasantly to me. She told me I was to go away 
with Miss Archer, who was taking me to live 
with her, and said I must be sure and be very 
good. 

When the house-maid, who had been always 
kind to me, heard that I was going away, she 
began to cry, and all the servants began to talk 
about it amongst themselves. I heard the house- 
maid say that it was a great shame to send me 
away amongst strangers, and that my aunt only 
did it that she might get all the money for her 
own, but that I should have all the luck of the 
£simily, the children who were persecuted always 
had! 

They all made me a present of something, for a 
keepsake. I was sorry to leave them, for they 
had been good to me, and I promised I would 
never forget them. My uncle, who had been 
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shut up along with my aunt and Miss Archer all 
the morning (settling about me, I suppose), called 
me to him and shook hands with me, and said he 
supposed I should have boarding-school manners 
when I came back, and then he gave me a guinea, 
and walked off whistling to his dogs. Miss Ar* 
cher's carriage had been standing at the door a 
long time — I was lifted in, and we drove off! 
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CHAPTER II. 

It may seem somewhat surprising that my re- 
latives should have transferred me, at a moment's 
notice, to the possession of Miss Archer, as if I 
had been some little kitten or puppy dog, for 
which she might have expressed a fancy ; but, in 
the first place, I did not seem to belong now to 
any one in particular, and my aunt was not sorry 
to get me ofi* her hands in any way that promised 
to provide for me ; and, to do her justice, having 
lived in a little country place all her life, the idea 
that Miss Archer could possibly be other than she 
represented herself, never entered her head. My 
unde was willing to let things take their chance, 
and, if his wife saw no harm in it, neither did he. 
Coimtry people are dull and obstinate in notions 
they have once taken up, and very slow to admit 
new ones — ^thirty years ago more so than they 
are at present. 

As to me, my most immediate impression was 
the pleasure of riding in a carriage, which I was 
particularly fond of doing. Children have not 
their perceptions awake except to what is imme* 
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diately before them, and I did not at all realize 
that I was going away amongst strangers for 
good. 

Our first course was to the Cottage, to see my 
grandfather, that he might give his sanction to 
what had been done. 

As soon as we had cleared the town, Miss Ar- 
cher, having settled herself comfortably in a comer 
of the carriage, and deposited her book, and her 
reticule, and her smelling-bottle, and her elabo- 
rately embroidered pocket-handkerchief, on the 
seat before her, where she could easily reach 
them, and arranged the foot-stool to her satisfac- 
tion, turned round and looked at me with great 
complacency, sitting by her side. 

" Dear child ! *' said she, " and will you learn 
to love me, now I have you all to myself, and let 
me be your mamma? Ah, Nokes, I shall no 
longer lead a joyless existence, now that I have 
this sweet child to educate, who wiU grow up to 
love me in my old age ! " 

Nokes, who was sitting in the small portion of 
the front seat, left vacant by her mistress's move- 
ables, enveloped in a large black silk cloak, made 
a kind of sympathetic &ce, and said she hoped I 
should be a good girl, and be grateful for all the 
blessings that were going to be conferred on me, 
and grow up to be a comfort to Miss Archer. 

" And to you, too, Nokes ; for I intend to edu- 
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cate her to love you, and to look upon you as her 
friend" 

" I hope she will think herself very fortunate 
in meeting with such a benefactress!" said 
Nokea 

And so just at that moment I did ; I felt de- 
lighted to drive back to the Cottage in a grand 
carriage, with the prospect of riding in it every 
day of my life ; it was like a story-book come 
true { 

When we reached the town near which my 
grandfather lived, I looked up at the windows of 
Mrs. Butler's school, and saw the heads of all 
the girls looking out. I nodded to them, though 
I only recognised Annie Matley. I tried not to 
feel proud, because I had been told it was wrong, 
so I felt condescending instead. 

It was market day, and the little square, brick, 
market hall was quite filled with the country 
people, and their baskets of eggs, and poultry, 
and so forth They all came to look out at our 
carriage, which I knew was much grander than 
anything they saw from one month's end to 
another, except at election times. Just below 
Mrs. Butler's house, the horses took fright at a 
heap of crockery spread out on some straw, and 
became restive, some part of the harness gave 
^way, and they were obliged to be taken out. 
Mrs. Butler came up to the window courtseying. 
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and entreating us to alight and rest in her 
house. 

I had told Miss Archer I used to go to school 
there, so she consented, and we all went in. 
Everything was just as I had last seen it, and 
Mrs. BuUer was in the act of haking ; she made 
many apologies for being caught in such an 
untidy state, but everything was veiy clean 
and comfortable. 

In a little time, we heard the voices of the girls 
singing up stairs ; it was a regular custom, when 
any visitors came, to set the girls to sing hymns, 
it sounded innocent and pleasant, and gave a great 
notion of the unity and sisterly affection amongst 
the girls. I recollected that this had happened 
several times whilst I was there, and how I had 
more than once had my ears boxed because, 
■though I sang loud and with great good will, it 
was not at all in tune, and spoiled the effect I 
As I sat now, in the parlour-kitchen, aad the 
voices came down the crooked stairs, I felt my- 
self in quite a superior position. 

Mrs. Butler, who had always been kind to me, 
and who really was glad to see me again, praised 
me, however, to Miss Archer, for much goodness 
never been praised for whilst at school ; 
ss Butler, who had now joined us, dressed 
best light blue lustre, and coral necklace 
I am sure she had put on ailer our 
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arrival, as she never went so fine every day), 
told Miss Archer that I was the cleverest pupil 
she ever had, and that it was quite a pleasure 
to teach me. 

In about ten minutes, the post-boys sent to 
say that the carriage was all right; but we could 
not so soon escape from Mrs. Butler's hospitality, 
and a long story [about the last dajrs of Mr 
Bateman, on which she had embarked, in con- 
sequence of an enquiry from Miss Archer, 

Annie Matley was sent for down stairs, to 
speak to me, she looked extremely shy and 
awkward, and I could not believe she had ever 
pinched me or tyrannized over me. 
. At last, in about half-an-hour, Miss Archer 
was resolute to depart ; she begged a half- holiday 
for the girls, and left half-a-guinea with Mrs. 
Butler to give them a treat into the country. 

When we turned down the Foredrift to drive 
to the Cottage, Miss Archer was loud in her 
praises of its taste and neatness, and was full of 
admiration for everything she saw ; and certainly 
the Cottage, with its cheerful, yellow-washed 
walls, ia its ample garden^ and neat farm-yard, 
with the dark, hanging wood of Chetley Park in 
the back-ground, made as pretty a rural scene as 
I have ever beheld. 

Mary Rivers came out of the dairy at the 
noise of wheels, with, her arms up to the elbows 
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in cheese curds, and very much astonished, not to 
say daunted, at the dazzling appearance of the 
carriage; her surprise at seeing me in it was 
extreme. I told Miss Archer who she was, and 
we were shewn across the hall into the sitting- 
room, which smelt of tobacco as usual; but as Miss 
Archer could not bear the smell, we went out 
at the front door, which was unfiastened on pur- 
pose for us, into the garden; Nokes remained 
behind to make acquaintance with Mary Rivers, 
and a messenger was dispatched to the fields to 
find my grand&ther. 

I shewed Miss Archer everything with great 
pride, I took her into the dairy, and shewed her 
the fish pond and the stables. At last, as we 
came back, we heard my grand&ther's voice 
speaking very roughly, and refusing to put on 
his best Sunday clothes, saying he was quite 
good enough as . he was, and then we heard 
Mary Bivers saying it was shame he would not 
shew himself in black like a Christian; and 
when we entered the kitchen-door we saw my 
grand&ther standing in the greasy old snuff- 
coloured coat in which he went after the farm. 

As soon as he perceived us, he made a sort of 

bow to Miss Archer, and said, "your servant, 

ma'am ;" he shook hands with me, and was much 

mnrft polite than I had ever seen him. He en- 

if we had been offered any refreshment, 
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and Mary Bivers motioned to him to take us into 
the parlour, and said she would hasten dinner. 

When they went, I was following, but Mary 
Kivers called me back to keep her company. 
Mrs. Nokes, who was in the chimney-comer, had 
perhaps, told her the business we were come 
upon She asked me many questions about 
what I had done at my aunt's, and I told her 
everything, and was quite proud to let her see 
how handy I could be She tossed her head and 
muttered to herself I could not hear what she 
said, but she seemed vexed, and began to beat 
some eggs in a basin, with such force that the 
basin broke. 

When I went into the parlour, to help her lay 
the cloth. Miss Archer was sitting in my grand- 
father's old chair, opposite to him, and talking 
away, a« if she had known him all her life. 

They were talking about old Mr. Bateman, 
and my grand&ther was telling her who he had 
married, and what part of the country he had 
come from, and what his father was,— for my 
grandfether was very fond of settling who people's 
relations were, and knowing where they came 
from ; and before dinner was over, he had, as he 
expressed it, learned from Miss Archer "all about 
her pedigree/' 

When I entered, Miss Archer held out her 
hand to me, and said, — 
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"Ah, this dear little girl! Mrs. Rivers, I am 
going to take her away from you ! Her grand- 
father has consented to let me adopt her. She is 
to be my child, and I shall bring her up to cheer 
me in my old age. I shall have an object of affec- 
tion that will not disappoint me \'* 

Mary Rivers set down the salt-cellar, and look- 
ing at my grandfather, said, sharply, — 

" What is all this about ? What are you going 
to do with the child ? She is your own flesh and 
blood, and you have no right to hand her over 
to anybody that will have her, as if she were like 
a negro-slave. I don't think it is right, I am 
only a servant, to be sure, tut I cannot help 
speaking my mind. She is your own daughter's 
own child, and I don't see why she is to be trod 
upon and pushed on one side, to make room for 
them as is no nearer to you !" 

My grandfather was afraid of Mary Rivers; 
she always spoke to him as she pleased, and did 
not care for his ill-tempers. Miss Archer looked 
from one to the other, surprised, and I only under- 
stood that Mary Rivers was taking my part. 

*^I assure you, my good Mrs. Rivers " 

began Miss Archer. 

**What is the woman talking about!" inter- 
rupted my grandfather, roughly, " Look sharp, 
and bring dinner ! — She has been in the family 
many years," he said, by way of apology, when 
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she was gone ; " but she is like all women, sadly 
too fond of talk. No offence, ma'am V 

After dinner, Miss Archer begged that the 
carriage might be brought round. Mary Rivers 
came into the parlour, and said she wanted to 
know what was going to be done to me, and 
where I was going to be taken to. 

*' My good Mrs. Rivers," said Miss Archer, in a 
sentimental and somewhat cajoling voice, '* I am 
rich and lonely ; the best feelings of my heart 
have been wounded; and in the society of this 
dear child I shall find an object on which I may 
safely expend all the shut up sympathies of my 
nature^ I shall assure myself of something to 
love me in my old age. Set your mind at ease 
about her lot : I will educate and provide for her 
as if she were my own; and I will keep Mr. 
Morley always informed of her welfare.'' 

*^Well," said Mary Rivers, gruffly, "it is no 
concern of mine ; — ^but right is right ; and if you 
adopt a child to-day, you cannot throw her off 
to-morrow. It is not a little that provides for 
one ; and it is natural to be doubtful when its 
lawful relations grudge taking care of it." 

"Your feelings do you credit," said Miss Archer. 

My grand&ither was, I think; a&aid that 
Miss Archer might be induced to run off her 
proposal by Mary Rivers and her blunt sus- 
picions, so he said that he was not going to , 
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stand in the child's light, and that if Madam. 
Archer chose to take me, and make a lady of me, 
he did not see what better could be&ll me, and 
he supposed it was what my mother would have 
liked for me. 

"WeU,'' said Mary Bivers, wiping the table 
violently with the comer of her apron ; " it is 
not for me to say anything, only it does not 
seem natural to send your own grandchild to 
strangers in this Cushion, as if you had not 
plenty of money of your own, and more than you 
can spend if you live a hundred years. But I 
have done, I say no more!"' 

" I am glad of it ; for I think you have said 
plenty as it is,'' replied my grand&ther, taking 
his pipe, which he broke in his vexation. 

I began to be a&aid that Miss Archer would 
be angry at all this quarrelling, and leave me 
behind, either with my grandfather, who was so 
cross that he frightened me, or else to go back 
to my aunt's, which I disliked still more, so I 
put my hand in Miss Archer's, and said, — 

" I will go with you, if I may." 

Miss Archer called me a "dear child," and 
gave me a number of kiasea 

My grandfistther looked as if he wished the 
matter were ended any way, and Mary Rivers 
only said, — 

" Hum, I don't wonder at the poor thing!" 
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My grand&ther said, as if out of patience, — 

^^ Well, all I can say is, that if you, ma'am, have 
a &ncy for the child, and she is willing to go, 
you are welcome to take her, as &r as my leave 
goes. Of course, there is her &ther somewhere 
or other, but I don't think he will ever be a 
hinderance. But understand, that if you take 
her, you take her; there must be no returning 
her on our hands, when she is half made into a 
fine lady, and neither fish nor fowl'' 

" I willingly agree to that,'' said Miss Archer ; 
" I take the responsibility of her upon myself 
and I am delighted to find that no one will 
have a right to interfere in my management of 
her. And now, worthy sir, we will take our 
departure, with thanks for your kind entertain- 
ment and consent." 

Nokes came to say that the carriage was at 
the door. 

"Well," said my grandfather, "good-bye. Clary, 
you have got a good shop now, so mind you 
are a good girl and behave well, to be a credit 
to your bringing up ; and may be, madam here 
will let you write a time by chance, to let us 
know how you go on-" 

"I pledge you my word for that," said Miss 
Archer. 

I put my face up to give him a kiss, but he 
patted my head instead, and said, — 
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"There, there, that will do \" and he put two 
half-crowns into my hand, for pocket-money, 

Mary Bivers kissed me and stuffed something 
into my other hand, and bid me, in a whisper, 
be sure and write to her as soon I arrived at my 
new home, and tell her all about it. 

Nokes gave directions to the post-boys, and we 
drove off. I looked out of the window as we 
went away, and the last thing I saw was Mary 
Rivers, sitting on the horse block and crying, 
with her check apron over her head, and my 
grandfather turning to go into the house. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

We slept one night on the road, and the next, 
at eight o'clock, arrived at the little town of 
Brad wood, where Miss Archer had taken up her 
abode. 

Hers was a handsome, substantial, red-brick 
house, at the entrance of a shady lane, a few 
yards apart from the high road, looking across 
towards the town. 

"Now, my dear child, we are at home!" cried 
Miss Archer, kissing me; "and I hope you will 
be very happy, and love me as if I were your 
mother come back to you again."" 

If she only would not have said the last part 
of her speech! — ^but it hurt me, and I hung down 
my head without reply. Mrs. Nokes carried me 
off* to shew me the pretty little white bed in the 
comer of her room, where I was to sleep, and as she 
brushed my hair Qnd made me a little tidy, to go 
down to tea, she told me I must be a good giii 
and do all that Miss Archer bid me, and learn to 
Jove her, and, above all, must not seem sorry or 
out of spirits ; and then she kissed me, and led 

N 
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me by the hand to the parlour-door, where Mi^ 
Archer was sitting at the tea-table, in a nice com- 
fortable little room, with a cheerful fire burning. 
On looking round I saw a portrait of. old Mr. 
Bateman, in his brown bob-wig and snuff-coloured 
ooat, just as I recollected him! I was dehghted 
to see a face I knew in a strange place. Portraits 
to children are very puzzling things — at least 
they were to me — ^and even now I look at them 
with a certain awe, not sure how much of the 
individual's consciousness has beeii transferred to 
it : but perhaps the children in these days are 
taught better than I was, and are surprised at 
nothing. 

Miss Archer laid aside her book, although it 
was the third volume of a novel, and devoted her- 
self to talking to me, and trying to make me feel 
at home : and now that old Mr. Bateman was 
hanging on the wall, there was a great deal to 
talk about and to tell her, and the tea passed 
pleasantly enough, only I felt a certain constraint 
with her, wondering whether 1 was doing and 
saying what she wished. After tea, I was tired 
and sleepy, and wanted to go to bed, but she 
wanted to nurse me and to play with me, and 
offered to tell me a tale, which generally would 
have been a great pleasure, but now I was tired 
to the degree of feeling cross, and at last I said, 
fretfiiUy,— 
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" My own mamma always let me go to bed 
when I was tired — she put me to bed her own 

" Well, well, you shall go then ; but little girls 
should not speak so fretfiiUy when grown-up peo- 
ple are so good as to try to amuse them." 

I was a&aid she would take me herself, which 
I did not want at all, but she rang the bell and 
gave me to Nokes. I did not want her to be 
angry or vexed at me, and when I found she 
was not coming with me, I gave her a kiss of 
my own accord. The next morning the sun 
was shining brightly; I got up early, dressed 
myself softly, not to disturb Nokes, and went 
out into the garden to look about me, and I 
was quite delighted at the beautiM place I had 
come to. 

It was a large, red brick house, with a trian- 
gular elevation in the front ; there were stables 
and out-houses at the back. The garden was 
much larger than the one at the Cottage, and there 
was an orchard, and a field separated from it by 
a white paling, which particularly took my fancy. 

One end of the house was covered with a 
magnificent pear-tree, whilst jasmine, monthly 
roses, vand clematis were trained over the front 
of the house. The stables and out-houses were 
overgrown with ivy and American creeper, till 
the old dock was almost lost amongst them. The 
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garden-gate opened into the lane, but it was so 
near the road, that we could eaaily see all who 
passed by, though they Could not see us, on 
account of the large chesnut-trees at each side 
of the white gate, and the thick hedge that 
separated us from the road. 

A splendid, copper-coloured beech, the first I 
had ever seen, spread like a canopy in the midst 
of the lawn. The garden was kept in beautiful 
order, and the gravel walks were as smooth and 
close as boards. 

As I was looking about, I saw the man ser- 
vant going into the field to milk the oows, and I 
asked him to let me go too. At first he seemed 
afraid that Miss Archer might not like it, but I 
ran before him without minding. They were 
two beautiftil Aldemey cows, of a delicate dun 
colour, and they looked so pretty, that I insisted 
on trying to milk one myself, which the animal 
did not understand, and kicked me and the 
milking-stool down, and the milk itself had a 
narrow escape, my frock was torn, of course, and 
stained with the mark of the wet grass. 

However, I made acquaintance with the cook, 
and went along with her to the dairy, where she 
gave me a cup of the new milk, and a piece of 
bread, for I began to be hungry. Miss Archer 
had given orders that I was to break&st with 
and she never rose tiU late. 
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Whilst I was in the dairy, Nokes had been 
looking for me in all directions ; Miss Archer 
had desired that I might be taken into her 
bed-room before she got up. When Nokes found 
me amusing myself very much, she gave me a 
little shake, and said I must come and wish 
Miss Archer good morning, and that I had no 
business ever to get up until she came to call me. 
I was rather sorry, but went without saying 
anything ; Miss Archer was in bed reading, and 
her room was very close, and disagreeable, after 
the fine, fresh mormng air in the garden. 

She made me get upon the bed to her, and 
she kissed me, and asked why I had not come 
to her before. She would not let me go down 
again, but made me sit upon the bed, that she 
might talk to me all the time that Nokes was 
dressing her. 

One thing was very kind of her, she did not 
scold me for tearing my frock, which Mary 
Rivers and my aunt always used to do. 

It was Sunday morning, although I did not 
know it, and we had to go to church. Nokes 
washed me, and dressed me ia my best frock, 
which had belonged to one of my cousins, and 
which was hardly mourning at aU, whilst my 
boimet was deep black crape, which troubled 
her a good deal, and she tried to persuade Miss 
Archer to leave me at home imtil she should 
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have had time to make me fit to be seen ; but 
I wanted to go to church, and Miss Archer 
wanted to take me, so we did not care for what 
Nokes said about "consistency/' I was in 
hopes we were going to walk, but the carriage 
came round quite grand, and we drove there, 
although it was not a mile to the church door. 

I was very fond of going to church, and 
hearing the organ; mamma used always to 
take me as long as she was able to go herseli^ 
but at my aunt's I never went at all. 

The church of Bradwood stood upon a rising 
ground, in the midst of a green and pleasant 
church-yard ; fi'om which we could see the coun- 
try for several miles round, and the Elvington 
Woods in the distance, which looked beautiful 
The church itself was a small, plain, stone build- 
ing, but it had a steeple built of planks of wood 
wrapped over each other, and painted white, 
"shingle,'' they called it, with a fine gilt weather- 
cock at the top. The inside of the church was 
rather dark, the pews were all of very dark shining 
oak, and lined with green baize, whilst round the 
walls were several large marble monuments, with 
angels blowing trumpets, or else of ladies leaning 
over tombstones. I tried to listen to the sermon, 
which Nokes whispered to me was preached for 
the funeral of a young lady who had been burned 
to death; but though I listened with all my 
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might, and really hoped to hear something about 
heaven and the Celestial City, yet I could not 
understand anything that was said, — ^I suppose 
because it was preached to grown-up peopla I 
was very tired, and I am sure did not behave 
well, for I kept getting up and down on the seat, 
and scratched Miss Archer's sUk dress with my 
finger-nails, to hear the rustle, tUl, at last, she 
made me sit down on the hassock, and rest my 
head against her knee, which I did, and soon was 
&st asleep. 

As we went out of church, a great many per- 
sons came up and spoke to Miss Archer, and 
asked who was the pretty child with her. Miss 
Archer seemed pleased that they thought me 
pretty, and said to everybody that I was a little 
orphan whom she had adopted, and was going to 
educate herself All the elderly ladies nodded 
their heads, and said, — 

" Ah, it will be a nice resource for you ! " 

I wondered what they meant ; but we got into 
the carriage again, and were soon at home. I 
rather expected to be scolded for my behaviour 
at church ; but I was not. Nokes only said, that 
it was a long time for a child to be obliged to sit 
still, and I felt very much obliged to her. 

After dinner, I brought my "Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress," and asked Miss Archer to teU me about 
the " Celestial City ;" but she said that it was 
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only a dream, and that I must not belieye it, for 
that dreams were foolish things ; and she made 
me learn some of the Church catechism, and a 
collect ; and then she read me a story about a 
good little boy, who died when he was quite a 
child ; and who was so a&aid of being vain, that 
he cried when his parents bought him new 
clothes, and would not be pacified until they had 
cut off all the pretty buttons. She said it was 
quite true, and better for me than make-belief 
tales ; but I did not care about it. I asked her 
to tell me some tales out of the Bible, and those 
were a great deal better ; but she would not read 
to me about the angels with golden harps, and 
'' the tree of life,'' because, she said, it was written 
in a part of the Bible that children could not 
understand. But when I began to cry, she took 
me on her knee, and said she would read it^ if I 
would give over crying. 

She took me a little walk in the garden, but 
would not let me play about, because it was Sun- 
day ; and I might not read anything but the 
book which had about the little boy in it, and it 
was fiill of stories about good children, who all 
died young, and were one better than another; 
but as it did not tell us about their lives, nor 
what they did every day, I got very tired of it, 
was very glad when it was bed-time. At 
^hen I knelt down to say my prayers, she 
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took great pains to tell me that mamma could 
not hear me nor see me, and she seemed quite 
shocked that I should think of such a thing. 
This distressed me very much ; but after I was 
in bed, I made up my mind that I would go on 
believing that mamma watched over me. 

I was between nine and ten years old when I 
first went to Miss Archer, but tall and well- 
grown for my age ; those who had known my 
mother, always said I was very like her,— only 
instead of having golden hair like hers, mine 
was jet black. I had dark blue eyes, and long 
black eyelashes, coming quite upon* my cheek 
when I closed them. I had also a beautiful 
complexion, like my mother's, which, as I have 
said, struck me so much the first time I saw her. 
I had grown so much accustomed to hearing 
strangers remark me as a beautiful child, that I 
took it quite as a matter of course ; but I do not 
think, in those days, that I was vain about it, 
because it had never made anybody kind to 
me. 

The morning after we had made our appear- 
ance at church, Miss Archer expected visitors, and 
prepared to receive them. 

Nokes dressed me betimes in my best worked 
white frock and black sash, and I was bid to sit 
down on a little stool by the fire-place, beside 
Miss Archer. 
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A tray of refreshments, consistmg of wine and 
cake, was set out upon the table, and Miss Archer 
took up some knitting. We had only just taken 
our places, when the first visitor was announced. 

It was Miss Prudamore, who had the reputa- 
tion of being a most superior woman ; but I took 
a great dislike to her from the first. She had a 
sententious, sentimental way of speaking, and 
shook her head at the end of every sentence, to 
give it an unction. I was told to get up and 
shake hands with her, and Miss Archer told her 
that she had adopted me, in order that she might 
have something to love her. 

"Ah!'' said Miss Prudamore — "how much 
better than wasting your affections on cats and 
dogs ! I often wonder that women of fortune, 
who are without domestic ties, do not ofbener 
adopt this course, — so much good might be ef- 
fected. Of course you will educate her to earn 
her own living when she grows up ?'' 

Miss Archer replied she had not thought 
about it. 

" But,'' rejoined the other, " unless you intencl 
to give her a fortune, it will be quite fisdse kind- 
ness to bring her up in comfort and expectations. 
I know what reverses are, and how hardly they 
' ^*p, imless a child be taught to forbode them, 
ould prepare her betimes to meet jwrith 
aths." 
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"Oh, good gradoufl !" said Miss Archer; "I 
am sure I hope she will never meet with any. I 
only wish to make thjB dear child happy, and to 
teach her to love me." 

Miss Prudamore shook her head, and sighed, — 

"Ah! how little I ever expected to be in my 
present position ! You should bring her up with 
chastened hopes.'' 

An elderly lady, in a magnificent, flowered 
shawl, and thick gold chain, and whose voice was 
like that of a cat calling her kittens, looked at 
me through her eye-glass, and said,— 

"So that is the little girl you have adopted^ 
I hope she will be very good, and grow up to be 
a comfort to you, considering what a benefactor 
she has found in you. Come and shake hands 
with me, my dear. Why, what a fortunate little 
girl you are, to have had two mammas 'instead of 
one!'' 

And then she croaked, and patted my head 

A tall, spare lady, dressed in black, was the 
next arrival ; and after a few words of general 
conversation, she turned her hard, grey eyes upon 
me, and said, — 

" I suppose that is the little stranger I have 
heard about" (Again I had to stand up and sub- 
mit to be kissed, and have my shoulders patted.) 
" It^s a truly generous deed of you. Miss Archer, 
to adopt the orphan. I hope she will ' arise and 
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call yon blessed^ Has she any sense of divine 
things?" 

''She seems to have been brought up with 
strange, superstitious notions." Whereupon, Miss 
Archer repeated what had pa£ised the night be- 
fore. 

" Ah, well ! we must not despise the day of 
small things ; it is well that she has been taught 
to think seriously at alL" 

Then, opening her black silk bag, she took out 
a little penny book, called " Happy Mary," which 
she gave me. I began to read it directly, but it 
was very stupid ; — ^all about a good little girl, 
who died when she was four years old. Several 
other visitors came in, to all of whom I was in- 
troduced, and made to shake hands with them. 
I cannot express what I suffered. If Miss Archer 
had taken off* my frock, and tuidressed me before 
them all, I do not think I should have felt so 
strangely pained and ashamed. At last, one lady 
compassionately said, — 

" I think that little girl looks as if she would 
like to go and play in the garden this fine day, — 
would you not, my dear?" 

I said, yes; and Miss Archer told me to go. 
I was very thankful to get away, but it was a 
long time before I overcame the recollection of 
that morning. I dreaded the sight of a visitor, 
and ran away and hid myself whenever I could. 
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Miss Archer really intended to be very kind to 
me, but she set herself so systematically " to make 
me love her/' that out of contradiction, I suppose, 
I did not love her half so much as would have 
come quite naturally if she had let me more alona 
She teased me with caresses when I wanted to 
go and play, and then, if ever I did shew more 
warmth or affection than ordinary, she was sure 
to boast of it the next day to her visitors ; and if 
ever I told her anything in childish confidence, 
she would in my hearing, and before my face, 
make a history of it, and repeat it as if it had 
been a tale. Of course they were not real secrets, 
only childish matters, still it hurt me very much 
to hear them repeated to persons to whom 1 would 
not have told them on any account. 

When I had been with Miss Archer about a 
fortnight, she received from London a parcel of 
books; some of them were large quartos. As 
she read them, I saw her from time to time lift 
her eyes and look at me. They were all essays 
on education, and treatises on the management 
and training of children. 

She very soon afterwards began to talk about 
hearing me my lessons regularly. She wrote out 
upon a card what I was to do every hour in 
the day, for every day in the week and it 
was hung up over the chimney-piece, in what 
was to be the school-room. A whole set of school- 
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books were bought for me, — a slate and copy- 
books ; also a back-board ; a pair of stocks, to 
keep my feet in position, and a wooden chair, 
with a very narrow seat and high back. 

One fine Monday morning, my lessons began 
in earnest. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

I MAT as well describe the sort of place Brad- 
wood was. It was a pert, thriving market town, 
consisting of one street of irregularly built houses, 
and one or two short streets branching off, — the 
church standing, as I have said, on a rising 
ground. 

At the top of the hill, higher than the 
church, were the ruins of an old castle, still sur- 
rounded by its moat. The castle mount was 
covered with a thick underwood of trees, which 
had followed the cutting down of those of larger 
growth. Quiet houses, sleeping in the midst of 
gardens, the growth of several generations, — 
clean cottages, and cheerfiil dwellings of a better 
class, but opening straight out of the street upon 
the chief sitting-room, with flagged floor, built be- 
fore the boarded parlours and carpets had become 
every-day luxuries. A red brick market-place, 
elevated a few steps; the roo^ supported upon 
arches, open between, was adorned by a pair of 
stocks, hoisted fisu: out of reach, — the iron-work 
so rusty, and the wood so moss-grown, that evil- 
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doers were relieved from all apprehension of their 
being ever practically administered. 

Deep green vegetation, and rich pasture, and 
com land lay on all sides — there was no lull of 
any height in the neighbourhood ; but the ground 
rose in gentle undulations, making perpetual va- 
riety, and every turn in the road (which seldom 
ran twenty yards in a direct line) brought out a 
fresh scene — ^luxuriant hedge-rows and abimdanoe 
of trees, though not of the largest growths, were 
the chief features of the country — ^handsome 
family seats were scattered about, and in the ex- 
treme distance there arose the dark hanging woods 
of Elvington, the reftige of innumerable flocks of 
rooks, which repaired thither every morning, and 
returned to their respective nests every night in 
the summer, gathering in a large field near Miss 
Archer's house before they finally retired to rest. 
These rooks were a constant source of interest and 
wonder to me. 

Bradwood was much resorted to by the neigh- 
bouring farmers and country people, for it was 
entirely a rural district, and the shops sold all 
such things as were in special demand amongst 
them ; but those for the sale of seeds and agricul- 
tural implements, were the best supplied, and on 
the largest scale. There were two veterinary sur- 
geons of some repute, and also a couple of large 
blacksmith's forges, every thing bespoke an en- 
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tirely agricultural neighbourhood Bradwood was 
about forty miles from London ; a stage-coach pass- 
ed through it every day, and it was the only post 
town for half a dozen neighbouring villages and 
parishes. With all these advantages, the people 
had naturally grown somewhat conceited; but 
still it retained a stereotyped, still-life appearance ; 
what it was at this time, it had been a hundred 
years before, without manufacturing or stirring 
interests of aoy kind, but supplying the wants of 
the country round with a good tempered compla- 
cency, that never dreamed of being in a hurry, or 
of the possibility that anything could be wanted 
beyond what had sufficed for twenty years past; 
or, if by any chance asked for some novelty, its 
trades' people would have considered that, " not 
keeping any such article, '^ would have been a 
perfectly satisfactory reply. Such was Bradwood 
—such it may stiU remain. I have not been 
there for many years, to note its changes. I have 
been particular in describing it, because it had a 
great influence upon my life. 

Miss Archer, as I have said, began to teach 
me my lessons, and certainly she took a great 
deal of pains with me, but I did not make much 
progress ; fits of stupidity, or rather of total inca- 
pacity to learn anything, seemed to take posses- 
sion of me ; it was not naughtiness, although it 
might look like it. I have seen a good deal of 
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the same sort of thing in other children, and it 
requires the gift of discernment of spirits to dis- 
criminate and deal with it. 

Miss Archer made great endeavours, and was 
very patient on the whole, and the fault was 
not altogether with her, only teaching is an art 
that requires to be regularly learned like any 
other. Amateurs cannot take it up successfully 
at a moment's warning, and children cannot learn 
from them either, however well disposed. 

We travelled through Pinnock's Catechisms of 
Geography, and Grammar, and Astronomy (of 
which latter, I could obtain no glimmer of its sig* 
nificance). MagnalVs Questions, which, howevei^ 
I liked the best of the set I and then there was 
writing and arithmetic ! two mysteries that cast 
a gloom over my school days. Miss Archer gave 
up teaching me to write, in despair, and hired a 
master, who succeeded as little — ^poor man, he 
was the first of several who equally failed, and 
I am ashamed to confess that, tUl after I was 
twenty, my hand- writing would have been a dis* 
grace to any charity child of ten years old I when 
my character began to take some consistency and 
shape, my writing took a natural turn for the bet« 
ter. But for arithmetic — I may laugh now at recol- 
lecting my sorrows of long division ; but at the 
time it was like being under a spell of witchcraft. 
I have a vivid recollection of the days I had to 
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spend, shut up by myseU^ with diet of bread and 
water, until I should have mastered, and proved 
some refractory quotient; if I could have worked 
at it mechanically, I think I might have succeed- 
ed better ; but I was puzzled and tormented .to 
understand how the figures acted upon each other 
to produce the required result ; I could not shape 
it in words to ask, so it lay like an incoherent 
dream upon me, which the dry bread and water 
did not help to dispel Then came the multipli- 
cation table, the pence table, and, worst of all, 
spelling, which became a source of shame and 
pain to me for many a long day. 

There were other things that succeeded better ; 
Miss Archer selected BoUin's Ancient History for 
my reading book, and I never tired of that — ^I do 
not know what rank it takes among histories ; 
but I have reason to speak very gratefully of it. 

My first great admiration and hero was Alex- 
ander the Great, for whom I still retain a great 
affection. Miss Archer tried to make me read Plu- 
tarch's Lives; but perhaps the book which gave 
me more intense delight than any other I ever 
read, either then or since, was the second volume of 
Robertson's History of America; it took hold of 
me like a fiiscination ; all my dreams and fitncies for 
many years, till I became a great girl of fifteen or 
sixteen, were of Cortez and his intrepid band, 
fighting for their lives amongst the Mexicans and 
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the wild tribes of the country. I lived in dreams 
about them, building castles in the air, which I 
inhabited along with them, always sharing their 
adventures, and being, of course, highly admired 
and esteemed by the whole set of them. To no 
human being did I ever confide these thoughts, 
my attachment to Cortez was a profound secret, 
that I should have simk into the earth with shanx^ 
if any one had discovered ; and if I am to tell the 
truth, I do not think that in my after life, I have, 
ever experienced the strong romantic emotion 
that I felt for this Spanish hero, from the time I 
was little more than ten years old till I was long 
past fifteen, nor did I ever give so many thoughts 
to any other man ! I suppose the cruelties and 
atrocities they committed ought to have shocked 
me ; but they did not, and yet by a whimsical in- 
consistency I could not enduretoreadabout Pizarro ; 
of course I had no idea- what my hero looked like, 
beyond the vague feet, th%t he had been cer- 
tified as grave and handsome. Some few years 
since, the despatches of Hernando Cortez to the 
Court of Spain, were published with a portrait 
prefixed. When this book came into my hands, 
I held it for several minutes, without daring to 
lift up the silver paper that covered the plate, 
really fearing to look upon the fece of the hero 
yrho had once taken such a hold upon me ! How- 
ever, I was not disappointed ; if ever Cortez look- 
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ed like tHat portrait of him, I must have had 
plenty of companions in my enthusiasm for him. 

I had several other admirations for different 
heroes of antiquity, though of a less intensity. 
Hannibal took a great hold of my imagination, 
and I shed many tears over the suicide at the 
Court of Bithynia. Themistocles and Alcibiades 
were, I remember, both special fevourites; I read 
the stories of my heroes over and over again, and 
never wearied of them, nor willingly left their 
history to proceed to that of others, by which it 
happened that I did not get over much ground. 

Certainly it was very ignominious to be caUed 
from living with these grand people, and making 
fictitious scenes and conversations with them, to 
be put on bread and water, because I could not 
do a sum in long division ! but it always happen- 
ed that, when I was flourishing away with some 
eclat in these imaginary emotions, I was sure to 
fall down into some terrible fault or disgrace in 
my actual life, and I think it is a fatality that 
attends the generality of " cai^tle building ;'" we 
assume a high place, realize all manner of pleasur- 
able emotions ; but give no heed to attain the 
stem effort and endurance necessary, before we 
can be worthy in the most humble capacity to be 
a partaker in great deeds. 

I know how much the habit of indulging in 
this dreamy vanity enervated my character and 
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destroyed the power of doing my ordinary du* 
ties. 

However, this is a digression. 

Miss Archer studied systems of education for my 
benefit, heard my lessons accordingly, and except 
that she complained of my oold-heartedness and 
want of sensibility, to her confidential Mends, I 
was very comfortable. She took me a drive or a 
walk every day, and as she was in the habit of 
visiting poor people, by way of another resource, 
she took me with her, as she said, to inculcate 
habits of charity ; and she uaed to sew for them 
one entire afternoon every week, which was the 
only needle- work I took pleasure in. 

Her friends used sometunes to invite me to 
drink tea, and Miss Archer let me have parties of 
my own ; but everything was done as if it were 
a lesson, and intended to teach me some feeling 
or other, which she always told me beforehand : 
above all, she was anxious, as she said, to deve- 
lope my "individual character ;" and she watched 
everything I did or said, and drew deductions 
fi-om it, which she wrote down in a book, and 
read them over to me on Saturday night just be- 
fore bed-time. Sometimes the entries were laugh* 
able enough ; I remember one in particular : 

One day a friend of hers (the one who had 
made me a present of " Happy Mary") invited me 
to tea to meet some young Mends. She Uve^ in 
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a. small house near the market-plaoe, and the door 
opened into her parlour, down two steps ; and be- 
hind the honse there was a Kttle garden where we 
were allowed to play, and there was a little ar- 
bour where we were to drink tea. She was reck- 
oned very stingy, except in giving away good 
little books. There were four of us. It was a 
fine afternoon, and we had dirtied our white 
frocks, and heated ourselves with play, when we 
were called to tea — very hungry of course. Miss 
"^ipniTig was smiling benignly at the tea table, 
over cups and aaucers of the tiniest and most fairy- 
like china, a plate of very small cakes, some thin 
bread and butter, and, in the midst, to crown the 
feast, there was one single egg in a silver stand ! 
This egg she presented to me, as eldest of the 
party, desiring me to divide it equally amongst ^s. 

In those days children were not treated with 
the respect which it is the custom to use now, so 
that the indignity did not strike us, but the short 
allowance did. I divided the egg, and then asked 
for more ! This trait of greediness was repri- 
manded on the spot, and reported to Miss Archer, 
who duly entered it into my "conduct book;" but 
the only remark she made was, that Miss Mincing 
would have done better to provide at least two 
eggs I 

Time passed on, and by the time I had been 
with Miss Archer two years, the novelty of being 
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an adopted child had pretty well worn out. I had 
become a tall girl of eleven, instead of the pretty 
pet I had been at first. I was growing fast, and 
my prettiness had departed for the present. I 
had become thin and awkward, as growing girls 
are wont to be. 

lilLy temper, too, which Miss Archer could not 
manage, became very fretfiil and disagreeable, so 
that she more than once declared that she dreaded 
my going near her. I did not learn my lessons 
well, but was idle and inattentive, making no sort 
of improvement. 

Looking back now, I cannot help thinking that 
my health must have had a creat share in this 
uiatirfactory state of things, for I was miserable 
at being so naughty, but it seemed as if the more 
I tried to do better, the worse I succeeded. 

As a last resource. Miss Archer requested Miss 
Prudamore to tailk to me, to bring me to a sense 
of my conduct. That lady was Miss Archer's 
bosom friend, and I disliked her because, although 
she always spoke politely, she never was really 
kind, or seemed to like me. 

With all my fitults, I think I must have been 
tolerably obedient, for it never occurred to me to 
raise any objection, and I accordingly went and 
presented myself in Miss Prudamore's parlour. 
Miss Prudamore was a reduced gentlewoman, and 
since the accident that had deprived her of her 
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fortune, she had gone about the "world exhorting 
everybody to be prepared for reverses, and to 
accustom themselves to privations, so as not to 
feel them so much when they came in earnest. 
She was hard and dry, but had an elaborately 
amiable manner, which never bore the least mor- 
sel of practical good nature, though she did many 
good deeds from a sense of duty. 

She looked at me as I entered, and asked if 
I had brought any message ? I replied, simply 
enough, that Miss Archer had sent me to be 
scolded ! Upon which, without further preface, 
Miss Prudamore began to vmpress upon me the 
great generosity of Miss Archer in taking me 
from my low connexions, and educating me as a 
lady, instead of leaving me to be a nurse to my 
aunt's children. 

"You know,'' she continued, "that your path 
in life will in all probability be a very thorny ona 
I see no prospect before you but gaining your liv- 
ing by your own industry. You have no right 
to depend on Miss Archer, for she will probably 
marry and have a fiMnily of her own to provide 
for, and it depends upon yourself whether you will- 
go out into the world as a servant, or whether 
you will keep the station of a gentlewoman, 
to which you have been raised. Things cannot 
go on as they are ; your benefactress is losing her 
health and strength in the thankless task of in- 
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straddng yoiL If affection for her does not move 
you to change your conduct, some severe measures 
must be adopted, I am talking to you for your 
good — ^as your mother would speak if she could 
come back/' 

" No indeed, you are not,'' said I ; " my mamma 
always talked sense that made me feel better; 
you are not at all like what mamma used to be." 

I was crying, and imtil I had spoken, was not 
aware of the extreme impertinence of my speech. 
Miss Prudamore drew herself up> and said, in a se« 
vere tone, — 

" I can have no more to say to a little girl who 
so strangely forgets herself. Gk) home ; I will see 
Miss Archer to-morrow." 

Miss Archer was of course seriously displeased. 
I had to make an apology, but that did not re-* 
store me to feivour. Miss Prudamore made a 
parade of forgiving me ; but she represented to 
Miss Archer that she was spoiling me, and that it 
was her duty to send me to a severe school, where 
I should be strictly kept in check ; the result 
was, that Miss Archer consented, and requested 
Miss Prudamore to recommend one. 
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CHAPTER V. 

I WAS one day summoned into the drawing- 
room. I ran in from the garden, suspecting no 
eviL Miss Archer was sitting on the so&, looking 
very grave, and beside her was Miss Prudamore, 
in all the glory of a yellow satin hat and feathers, 
and pea-green boots, trying to look unconcerned, 
as if she were only there by accident 

"Clarissa," saidMijss Archer as I entered, "I 
have sent for you to tell you that I have been of 
late much dissatisfied with your conduct, and I 
have been persuaded to send you away from me 
to a strict school, where you will be under severe 
discipline, and will not be able to trifle with your 
mistress, as you have done with me. You think 
I am justified, do you not V said she, turning to 
Miss Prudamora 

" Indeed I do ; I think you have already done 
too much for one who has not the least claim 
upon you, and who, it is evident, has not the 
slightest gratitude, nor the least idea of all she 
owes to you. You are wasting your health and 
strength in attempting what could be done better 
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at a school of twenty pounds a year. Clarissa 
needs to learn her proper place, and at school 
she wiU soon find her level'' 

All this was said with a severe dignity towards 
me, and a certain tone of reproachful affection to 
Miss Archer, finished off by a little nervous 
shaking of the head, which gave it a sort of 
grieved emphaais. 

I was extremely surprised, because, for the last 
day or two, I had gone on rather better, and I 
had no notion Miss Archer was so much dis- 
satisfied. If she had been alone, I could have 
begged pardon, and shewn that I was not un- 
grateful ; but the sight of Miss Prudamore, with 
her crooning, cat-like voice, and ill-natured eyes, 
stopped me firom shewing that I had any feeling 
at all, and I did not reply. 

" WeU, Clarissa," said Miss Prudamore, " have 
you nothing to say to Miss Archer, to thank her 
for giving you the chance to earn your bread as 
a gentlewoman, instead of putting you under 
Nokes, to be trained as a servant ? " 

I could not have spoken a word, and besides, I 
did not know what to say. 

" Well, Clarissa,'' said Miss Archer, " you may 

go to Nokes now, and you need not come down 

to dinner, for Miss Prudamore is spending the 

day with me, and would feel no pleasure in 

'^eing an obstinate, sullen girl before her." 
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I lii^ered for a second, I was so pained by the 
change in Miss Archer's manner, that I wanted 
to break it down, and make her more natural 
with me; but I saw a slight motion in Miss 
Frudamore's shoulders, as though astonished at 
my audacity and Miss Archer's patience ; and I 
left the room as desired, without attempting to 
say anything. I heard Miss Archer say, — 

" Did you ever see such a child ! I cannot 
express to you what I have had to suffer from 
her imgovemable temper I" 

As for me, I went away, not knowing what to 
make of all I had just heard, and sat down in a 
comer of Nokes's room in silence and stupe&«ction^ 
After a time, I began to cry bitterly, as if my 
tears would protest against the injustice with 
which I had been judged. 

Nokes brought me my dinner, and was startled 
to find me in such trouble. Of late, I had left off 
telling her anything, because, whilst she had the 
knack of seeming very sympathizing, encouraging 
me to talk; she used to retail every word to the 
next person she saw, in a manner that made the 
most insignificant thing seem either mischievous 
or disagreeable. She had got me into several 
scrapes, and I was on my guard against her. 
She was, however, always very soothing in her 
manner, and in my present distress, I snatched 
at the comfort of it, and told her all that had 
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passed. I had reason to regret having done so, 
for though she tried to move Miss Archer by 
telling her how unhappy I was, she mixed it up 
with so much of her own spite and impertinence 
against Miss Prudamore (all which she laid upon 
me), that she only made Miss Archer more angry 
with me, as she did not £Eiil to tell me the next 
morning. 

I was kept up stairs all that day and the next. 
Miss Archer did not even come to see me at 
night, when I was in bed, as she was accustomed 
to do; and although I had very often wished 
she would not come and awaken me by flashing 
her candle in my face, in order that I might give 
her a kiss, and wish her a second good-night,— 
still, now that she stopped away, and I felt that 
it was in displeasure, I was very unhappy. I lay 
awake till I heard her come to bed, and then I 
got up and opened my door softly, hoping to 
catch her; but she entered her own room and 
shut her door as I opened mine. At length I was 
told to go down to break&st as usual Miss 
Archer was sitting at table, and looked so cold 
and displeased still, that all I had been thinking 
of to say died away in my heari 

Aiker breakfeust, I brought my lessons, which I 
had learned very cai'efully whilst I was up stairs, 
but she said, quite stiffly, — 

** I shall not again attempt to hear your lessons. 
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My Mends have represented to me that T have 
already strengthened your stubbornness and self- 
will, and made you of too much importance, by 
giving up my whole time to you. Your only 
return has been to harass me by your violent 
temper and disrespectful indifference. I shall 
always do my duty by you, but I cannot love you 
as I once did." 

These were terrible words to a child 

" I do not mind being sent to school,'' I sobbed, 
" but I cannot bear to be sent away because you 
are angry. I am very sorry for all I have done, 
and I will try to behave better, — only do not say 
you will not love me again ! " 

" I dare say you are sorry now, but it is too 
late, and you have only yourself to thank for it. 
It is only just that you should be made to feel 
what you have lost.'' 

Miss Archer then, without taking any further 
notice of me, proceeded to cut out some linen, 
which was to be made up into under-clothing for 
me. I sat crjdng silently, for I was very un- 
happy, and at length went io bury my sorrows 
in my bed-room. 

Whether it was the reaction of a long run of - 
unfortunate tempers and unsuccessftd attempts to 
regain the right groove, or it might be that dis- 
grace was good for me, but certain it is, that I had 
never been so little naughty as the few weeks 
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that preceded my being sent to school ; but Miss 
Archer still remained cold and distant, and I 
grew so unhappy, that I could neither eat nor 
sleep ; and it was not until she saw me really ill, 
that Miss Archer relented. She had professed to 
forgive me before, but a bitter leaven of recolleo- 
tion worked within it. At length, howevei*, she 
made friends with me, and comforted me by say- 
ing that under any circumstances she should have 
sent me to school to acquire regular habits, and 
to avoid the interruption that a long journey 
would have made to my lessons. As soon as I 
knew that I was not to be sent there in disgrace, 
I rather enjoyed the notion of going to school, 
though I felt sure that Miss Prudamore would 
choose the most cross and disagreeable she could 
find anywhere. At last she came and said she 
had heard of one, kept by two most admirable 
women, and she shook her head and lifted up her 
hands, and looked uglier than ever; at least I 
thought so. 

East Manor House, which was the name of the 
school, was situated near a village about ten 
miles from London, and it was arranged that 
Miss Archer should leave me at school on her 
way thither, and that Miss Prudamore should 
accompany us, to introduce us to the ladies. 

Miss Archer had relented about having me 
brought up as a governess, but Miss Prudamore 
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insisted so strongly that I should be brought up 
without any expectations except of " thorny 
paths/' that Miss Archer was fairly talked down, 
and I was left with Mrs. Parry and her sister, with 
the understanding that I was to be considered 
regularly apprenticed to the craft of govemesship 

Miss Archer took an affectionate leave of me, 
left me an ample supply of pocket-money, and 
whispered that when I grew up I should not be 
a governess unless I liked it; but she seemed 
terribly afraid lest Miss Prudamore should over- 
hear her. 

It .is astonishing how easy it is to work when 
under regular and impartial discipline. I soon 
fell into the ways of the house, and learned to 
obey at once, without remonstrance or delay, 
which is in itself a valuable lesson for a young 
girL It was quite different to any rule I had 
hitherto known, but I did not dislike it. A cer- 
tain time was fixed for everything, and no ex- 
cuse for neglect was ever made or taken. I must 
say that nothing was ever better calculated to 
destroy all affectation or nonsense. In certain 
instances there might seem occasional harshness, 
but, on the whole, the one impression made on 
every girl's mind was, that nothing short of ac- 
tually and thoroughly doing her work would be 
accepted, and that is a good foundation for form- 
ing a character. I have never met with any one 
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who had so little tolerance for pretence as Miss 
Elizabeth Parry — she detected it and exposed it 
most relentlessly. Certainly, if I have reason to 
be thankful for one thing more than another in 
my life, it is for being sent to this school I 
thought Miss Prudamore my evil genius, for per- 
suading Miss Archer to send me away, but it 
turned out to be the greatest benefit she could 
have conferred We never know what is good 
for us, and, on the whole, I have always found it 
the best way to take patiently whatever is sent 
to us, for nothing will ever be able to work us ill 
unless we put the poison in it for ourselves by our 
own evil feelinga 

Miss Archer often wrote to me, and expressed 
great pleasure at the good accounts she received 
of me, for somehow it was quite natural to be 
good here. When the half-year drew to a close, 
Mrs. Parry received a letter to say that I was to 
spend my holidays there, as she was not returning 
home. 

I remember those holidays welL I was hap- 
pier than I had been at any time since my great 
sorrow, and those holidays mark the last time 
when I was a child. 

Mrs. Parry, who seldom came into the school- 
room, but attended to household matters, used to 
take me with her over the house, when she made 
her rounds, and taught me how things should be 
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kept, and made me use my eyes, to see what 
needed arranging. 

Miss Elizabeth, of whom I had always stood in 
great awe, turned out to be a most pleasant and 
amusing companion, when she chose to talk. I 
liked her extremely, and I have not met with any 
one like her since. She took me long walks into 
the country, and shewed me how to sketch from 
Nature ; and though it is an art in which I never 
made much progress, still it has given me a plea- 
sure in being out of doors, that I had not before. 
She gave me a copy of " Milton's Poems,"' and I 
read "Paradise Lost" to her: of course, it was 
more for the story than the poetry; but my ad- 
miration for Satan, as he figures there, was very 
great — I adopted him along with my other heroes ! 
At last school began again, and I had to fall back 
into the ranks along with the rest. 

As I was intended for a governess. Miss Eliza- 
beth was much stricter with me than with any of 
the others. I had a great deal more to do, and 
was obliged to do it with more exactness. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

One morning — ^it was towards the middle of 
the half-year — I received a letter from my father; 
the first he had ever written to me. There was 
not much in it, except to tell me that he had met 
Miss Archer, and had heard her account of me 
with deep interest^ and how grateful he felt for 
her generous kindness to me, " whom he loved 
more than anything ought to be loved in this 
uncertain world."' He said what a charming 
woman Miss Archer was, and how much she re- 
minded him of my own dear mother. He did 
not tell me one word of how he had become 
acquainted with Miss Archer, nor what he had 
been doing since he went to Ireland, so long ago. 

Miss Archer wrote to me a few days after- 
wards, and gave me a long history of how she 
had met my father by chance, whilst she was 
travelling in the West of Ireland. She seemed 
to admire him very much, and to have seen a 
great deal of him. 

It might be about three weeks after this, that 
I was called out of school to see a lady who had 
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come to see me. This is always a welcome event 
to a girl at school, as it makes one of import- 
ance amongst the rest for the time being. I 
hoped it was Miss Archer ; but upon opening the 
door of the drawing-room, I heard the voice of 
Miss Prudamore, in its most sympathising ca- 
dence; she was telling something so earnestly, 
that she did not hear me enter, and I heard her 
say,— 

" I should never have advised it, and from all 
I have heard of his conduct to his first wife, I 
fear she will regret what she has done. "' 
. I do not know how it was, but in the tone of 
that woman's voice there was something that al- 
ways had a most disagreeable effect upon me ; it 
always caused me to say just the wrong thing; or 
else it was, that she liked to contradict and find 
fault ; for she always contrived to make exception 
to the most trifling things; and then she had 
such a pretence of being amiable and sympathis- 
ing, even when she was the most insolent. 

"Well, Clarissa, "" said she, turning and holding 
out her hand as I entered; " I dare say you are 
surprised to see me here, are you not ? *' 

« No "— repUed I. 

" Why, my dear, I do not see how you could 
have expected me — I myself did not know of 
coming until last night ? Have you heard from 
your father lately, or from Miss Archer? " 
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"Not very lately. 

" Did they tell you anything ? 

"Yes, Miss Archer said she liked papa very 
much ; and papa said, that Miss Archer was very 
charming and clever/' 

Miss Frudamore smiled in a way she intended 
to be fascinating, and said, — 

" Well then, you will not be so much surprised 
to hear my news : they are married, and Miss Ar- 
cher is now your step-mother; after all her gener- 
osity to you when you were a poor neglected child, 
I am sure you will receive her with all the duty 
and affection you would feel for a real mother. 
She might have aspired to a much higher match, 
and I think it is her affection for you has induced 
her to take a step, which, I hope she will have no 
cause to regret.'' 

I was too much astonished to speak, and I did 
not like the idea of any one being put in mamma's 
place. I suppose I must have looked something 
of this feeling, for although I did not speak. Miss 
Prudamore could not resist being sjnnpathising. 
"Ah ! " said she, shaking her head, " I dare say it 
will seem somewhat hard at first; but your fistther 
had a perfect right to please himself and when 
you reflect upon all that Miss Archer has done 
for you, I feel sure you will not allow any preju- 
dice against step-mothers to influence your con- 
duct. She begged me to come here and break 
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the news to you, and to assure you of her 
affection ; no doubt she will write herself very 
soon."' 

If Miss Pnidamore would have left me to my 
own feelings, I dare say I should have felt and 
done all that was natural ; but she insisted upon 
prescribing everything I should think and feel on 
this occasion. 

" I think you should not delay to write both 
to your father and to your mother-in-law. I 
make no doubt, that Mrs. Parry will allow you 
to write, even though it be not the week for 
writing letters. 

"You see I was right, when I advised that 
you should be brought up, to make yourself in- 
dependent. If a young family rises up, it is you 
who will have to act the part of elder sister ; 
it is you who wiU have to fipont the world, and 
to leave home to the younger and weaker ; it 
will save you many a heart-burning if you make 
up your mind cheerfully, and at once renounce all 
idea of settling down in a home where you are, 
and must ever be, an alien, and which can only 
be in any degree yours by adoption. 

" At your age, there is no hardship in going out 
into the world and earning your own living ; but 
after a few years spent in the comforts of home, 
you would find it more difficult ; and in this 
world of vicissitude, you may have to work for 
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others as well as for yourself; and that would be 
a proud day for you, would it not V 

Whilst Miss Prudamore was holding forth, I 
began to feel that I was rapidly hating every- 
body in the world, and feeling myself bitterly ill- 
used ; luckily I had never been encouraged to 
be pert, or I am sure, I should have said some- 
thing dreadful — ^I held down my head and said 
nothing. 

"I consider,'' said Miss Prudamore, turning 
from me to Mrs. Parry, with a manner intended 
to be ineflFably flattering. "I consider that to 
be called to teach the young, and to educate 
them, is only second in importance to the work 
of the ministry; it involves equal responsibility, 
and requires equal self-devotion. I do not un- 
derstand those who would look upon it as an 
occupation entailing loss of wordly caste; do 
you not agree with me, my dear madam?" 

"I think,'' said Mrs. Parry, "that whatever 
duty we have, the more simply we do it the 
better." 

"Oh, certainly, certainly!" replied Miss Pru- 
damore, somewhat disconcerted ; " I only meant 
to say, that I think we are permitted to feel 
proud of an honourable position in our Master's 



service." 



Mrs. Parry bowed without remark ; and Miss 
"^^rudamore perhaps feeling that she had not 
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left a successful impression of herself, requested 
that the chaise might come round. 

"Well, my dear,"' said she, as she gathered 
her shawl round her, " you will think of what I 
have said, and if ever you need any advice, I am 
sure I shall be most happy to give it you, out of 
regard for your step-mother, who is the friend I 
love most in the world/' 

The chaise was at the door, and Miss Pruda- 
more was driven away. As soon as she wap 
fiiirly gone, I burst into tears of annoyance and 
vexation. 

"I hat« that woman!'' said I, stamping on the 
floor. "Why could not Miss Archer write herself 
to tell me ; but she does not care for me, nobody 
does;" and I began to cry more violently. I 
was in a great passion, and felt that I was too 
little to be able to hate aU the world, much as 
I desired it. When I had exhausted myself, I 
heard Mrs. Parry say in a calm, clear voice, — 

" Clarissa, what is all this about? what is the 
matter?" 

" I hate Miss Prudamore, and everybody," said 
I, sobbing. 

" Miss Prudamore can do you no harm, unless 
you permit her ; I grant you that she is about 
the most unpleasant person I ever saw, but that 
is her misfortune, not yours. You are indulging 
in a frame of mind that will not only make 
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you miserable, but make you worthless ; it wiU 
make you too weak to do any duty appointed 
to you. 

"Listen to me, my child. It is before all 
things needfiil, that we should lead our life 
nobly, — and to that end, we must keep our eye 
fixed upon that which it is appointed us to do, 
— and not waste our strength by thinking what 
others say to, or of, us. Hear what a wise and 
holy man once wrote about vexations arising 
fipom disagreeable speeches and iU-natured per- 
sons." She took a Kttle book from her pocket, 
and read as follows : — 

" ' Take it not to heart if some people think 
ill of thee, and say of thee what thou art not 
willing to hear. Thou oughtest to think worse 
of thyself, and to believe that no* one is weaker 
than thyself. Let not thy peace be in the 
tongues of many, for whether they put a good 
or a bad construction upon what thou doest, 
thou art still what thou art. All disquiet of 
heart, and distraction of the senses, arises from 
inordinate love and vain fear. It is a small 
matter that thou shouldst sometimes bear with 
words; and why do such small things go to 
thy heart? but because thou art afraid of 
being despised ; thou art not willing to be repre- 
hended for thy faults, and seekest to shelter 
thyself in excuses. He who has not his heart 
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within, nor God before his eyes, is easily 
moveA^ 

" My dear child, learn betimes to live as in 
the presence of Him, who is invisible ; and take 
all your lot in life, as of His appointment, and 
you will be able to bear patiently with the 
officious speeches of twenty Miss Prudamore's.'" 

I do not think that at the time I fully under- 
stood all that Mrs. Parry said, but whilst she 
spoke I felt quieter ; and although I had only a 
confused notion of what it was to " submit to 
the WiU of the Highest,'' yet I felt lifted out of 
myself and my hatred, and thought I should 
like to try to do my duty to please God; it 
gave quite a new meaning to all that Miss 
Prudamore had said I should have to do. I 
asked Mrs. Parry to read me some more out of 
her Kttle book, but she said no, not just then, 
for that I must go and write my letters to papa 
and to my new mother-in-law. I did so, and 
very glad I was afterwards, for that very even- 
ing, just as we were sitting down to tea, there 
came a large parcel There was an iced plum- 
cake, and some white gloves, and a pretty gold 
chain, and, best of all, the kindest and most 
affectionate letter from Miss Archer, now my 
step-mother, telling me that I was now her own 
child, and would always belong to her; and 
saying such nice, kind, comfortable things, that 
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I felt to love her very much indeed, and that 
I would do anything in the world to please 
her. There was a little note from my father, 
very kind too. Some of the gloves were for 
Mrs. Parry and Miss Elizabeth ; and when I 
went to wish Mrs. Parry good -night, she gave 
a little droll smile, and shook her finger and 
said, — 

" Recollect, little girl, you are to learn to be 
patient!'' 
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CHAPTER VII. 

This was destined to be an eventftd half-year 
to me. The next letter that I received from 
my step-mother, gave me the information of the 
death of my grandfather. She had been in- 
formed of it through a solicitor at Dunnington, 
who at the same time told her, that my grand- 
fether had by his will bequeathed me fifty 
pounds, by way of remembrance, considering that 
I was otherwise provided for, and the remainder 
of his property went to the children of Mrs. 
Simon Morley, burdened with an annuity to 
Mary Eivers. Neither my uncle nor my aunt 
wrote to me, nor ever took the smallest notice ; it 
seemed as though when I was sent away with 
Miss Archer, I was to all intents and purposes 
dead to them. I felt hurt that Mary Rivers 
should forget me, but I did not recollect, that as 
she could neither read nor write, it was not easy 
to keep up a^ correspondence. 

I did not in reality care the least in the world 
about the death of my grandfather, only I thought 
it was proper to look very grave and concerned. 
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Mrs. Paxry told me, rather sharply, not to be 
affected, and make a pretence of feeling what I 
did not. But though I was not sorry, I could 
not help speculating a great deal upon what had 
become of him. It was a strange, vague feeling 
of awe, at thinking of him as having entered the 
invisible world' 

My step-mother also told me in her letter, that 
Qhe and my father were staying in the Isle of 
Man, and that she did not know when they would 
return to Bradwood. 

We were now in the beginning of November, 
and were drawing within sight of the holidays, 
but still no word had come to me of what I was 
to do, when one morning, just as we were going 
into school after breakfast, I was told that some 
one wanted me, and I found Nokes standing in 
the halL 

" Why, Nokes, where do you come from ?" said 
I, embracing her ; for I was delighted to see any- 
body belonging to me. " Is any one come with 
you V 

" No, miss," said she ; " I left master and Mrs. 
Donnelly behind, in the Island, and I am sent 
over to take you to your aunt, master's sister, 
who lives near Dublin. But here, are letters 
which will tell you all about it. But how you 
are grown, to be sure ! " continued she, smooth- 
ig down my hair, and pulling up my frock, just 
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as she had done in old times. The hall was an 
awkward place for holding conversation, and yet 
I did not dare to invite her into one of the 
parlours. Mra Parry was crossing the hall ; I 
ran up to her, forgetting all the deliberate respect 
with which we were obliged to address her, and 
out of breath with the excitement of the great 
news, I said, — 

" Here is Nokes come to take me to Ireland ! 
and she says We are to go away directly V 

" Is that the wsay/' said Mrs. Parry, severely, 
^' that a yoxmg lady ought to address any one ? 
Your mouth open, and your words panted forth 
as if you had been running up hill I I shall 
never succeed in making a lady of you in your 
mannera Bring Mrs. Nokes to speak to me in 
my sitting-room.^ 

Very much crest-fSsdlen at this rebuff, I re- 
turned to Nokes, and took her to the Kttle 
parlour where Mrs. Parry transacted her business, 
and settled her accounts. I was not allowed to 
stay, though I wished to do so, but was s^nt 
away to read my letter. It was partly written 
by my father, and partly by my step-mother. It 
mentioned briefly that affairs would oblige them 
to go abroad for some time, and that, during 
their absence, I was to reside with my aunt, Miss 
ponnelly, at Dublin. Nothing was said about 
the probable time of their return. My £a.ther 
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enjoined me to be very submissive and obedient 
to my aunt, and to take her as a model in all 
things. Whilst I was walking by myself Mrs. 
Parry joined me. She spoke to me very kindly, 
and said that there was nothing to be done, but 
to obey my father's directions, and that I must 
pack up at once. She looked very grave, and 
seemed sorry. Miss Elizabeth came whilst we 
were talking, and was greatly surprised to hear 
all that had happened. 

" The child will lose all she has gained here," 
said she, in a disturbed tone ; '^ it will be the 
ruin of her." And then, turning to me, she asked 
if I knew anything of this aunt. 

" No ; only that she was very imkind to my 
own mamma^ and made her very miserable." 

Mrs. and Miss Parry looked at each other ; at 
last Mrs. Parry said, — 

" Well, my dear, we are not allowed to choose 
our own lot in this life ; we have only to try to 
do our duty in that which is appointed to us. 
We must not expect to sit down comfortably 
long together. We must take the changes that 
are sent to us cheerfully and patiently. Half our 
misery arises from trjdng to hold fast the things 
that are being taken away from us." 

" I am sure mamma would not have liked me 
to go to Miss Donnelly," said I. 

" I repeat to you, my dear, that we are not to 
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choose for ourselves what we would like or dis- 
like. To be able to renounce our own will is the 
most important lesson we can any of us leam ; and 
if you, my child, are taught to do so, it will be 
far more valuable than anything we could teach 
you. You are now going out into the world ; we 
shall be no longer with you, to tell you when you 
do wrong. You must watch over your own con- 
duct, and be a judge to yourself RecoUect, that 
the absence of a mother, or a governess, cannot 
discharge you from the obligation to do right. 
Never forget, Clarissa, that if you do wrong, it 
IS done ; and laying the blame upon others will 
not undo it. It is doing wrong that you must 
fear, and not the blame that may follow." 

" But how am I to know what is right?" asked I. 

"You, no doubt, will make many mistakes, 
and fall into grievous faults ; but so long as you 
honestly desire to live uprightly, and to do your 
duty in thought and intention, as well as in out- 
ward action, praying to God to give you grace 
to keep your heart single, you wiU not go very 
fer wrong, but gain more and more light to per- 
ceive what is the right thing to do on every 
occasion as it arises," 

Mrs. Parry left us., to give orders about packing 
my clothes, and to provide refreshment before 
we left. When we were alone, Miss Elizabeth 
said, — 
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" I am very sorry you are leaving us in this 
manner, Clarissa; but whatever happens, re- 
member you have a home and Mends here. 
Come to us in any emergency. Of course we do 
not know how things may turn out. You may 
find your aunt living in grandeur, but in all 
probability, you will have your own way to 
make in the world, as thousands of others have 
had to do before you ; and so long as my mother 
and I live, you may count upon us as your 
firiends.'' 

I looked up at Miss Elizabeth ; I could not 
say anything to her, but I hope she did not think 
it was because I did not feel gratefuL 

I knew she was not given to making speeches, 
and always did more than she said. 

When we reached the end of the walk (for we 
were in the garden all this time), she stopped, 
and turned to me, saying, — 

" Well, it is quite time I was back in the 
school-room. You can write us a line to say how 
you get to your journey's end. There, good-bye, 
good-bye I — there is nothing to cry about.'' 

So saying, she shook hands with me quickly, 
and entered the house. 

Everything was soon ready for my departure. 
I left my farewell messages for the young ladies 
with Mrs. Parry, as Miss Elizabeth would never 
have heard of school being disturbed : then the 
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post-chaise in which we were to go to London, 
being come tc^ the door, Nokes and I departed. 

As soon as we were alone, she began to give 
me an account of all that had taken place since I 
had been away, and of a great deal that it would 
have been quite as well she had not known her- 
seK 

She told me that the real reason of my being 
sent to Dublin was, that since the death of her 
mother. Miss Donnelly had been left in very 
pinched circumstances, and that my father had 
said she might as well be paid for bringing me 
up as strangers, as she would teach me to behave 
as became a Donnelly. 

thing to Mr. Donnelly ; so she agreed as soon as 
he proposed it. 

" You see, ma'am, Mr. Donnelly was in diffi- 
culties when he married, and he and my mis- 
tress have been living in the Isle of Man for 
him to be safe, and they will go and live in 
Boulogne, because, as I have heard, everything is 
cheap and genteel there. Mr. Donnelly, your papa, 
miss, is a very nice, affable gentleman, not one bit 
of pride about him. He is very fond of my mis- 
tress, and behaves as politely as if he were a lord, 
only he does not like stopping at home — ^he has 
been used to company, and is more fond of play- 
ing cards and billiards than she quite likes. At 
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first, when he complained of being dull, my mis- 
tress invited Miss Prudamore to come on a visit, 
but master could not do with her at all — she 
interfered and gave her opinion when it was not 
wanted, and there was a grand quarrel; after 
which, master begged he might never see or hear 
tell of her again, and mistress (as was only right 
and likely) held with her husband; but Miss 
Prudamore reproached her, and wrote no end of 
letters, for some of which my mistress had to 
pay double postage, and the upshot of the whole 
matter was, that my mistress and Miss Pruda- 
more, from being like David and Jonathan, as I 
may say, are now become bitter enemies. I am 
not sorry that master has sent Miss Prudamore 
about her business, for she was not pleasant to 
come about a house. She was the cause that my 
mistress and I did not speak to each other for 
three days, and we were near parting on account 
of some observations she made.'' 

By the time Nokes had come to the end of her 
reflections about Miss Prudamore, we had reached 
London. 

We were to spend the night at the house of a 
cousin of Nokes', who was a baker, in Poland- 
street, and who, from some words she dropped, 
was, I fancy, the faithless lover who ha4 once 
given her reason to believe that she would be the 
wife chosen to preside over his house and counter. 
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Mr. Byles, for that was his name, did not, how- 
ever, seem to feel either remorse or embarrass- 
ment — he presented us to Mrs. Byles, a buxom, 
comely woman, and they both shewed us the 
greatest hospitality. 

The next morning he saw us on board the 
packet for Dublin — not a steam-packet, such as 
is used now, but a sailing-packet, which no one 
ever knew for a certainty when it would arrive 
at its journey's end. We had contrary winds ; and 
both Nokes and I suflTered dreadfully from sea- 
sickness. 

When we reached Kingston, the noise and con- 
fiision, and scrambling of cars, and porters, and 
beggars were terrible. As Nokes and I were 
standing helplessly on deck, watching the throng, 
and wondering what would become of us, a dirty 
car-man approached us, and inquired whether we 
were the ladies expected by Madam Donnelly ? 
On our reply in the affirmative, he handed us a 
scrap of crumpled paper, on which was written, 
in a stiff, cramp hand, that we were to accompany 
the bearer, who would bring us to the address 
written below. 

He did not look a very inviting guide, but he 
lifted up my luggage with the greatest ease, and 
driving away the crowd on each side, he led us as 
his lawful prey, to where a jingling, outside car 
stood drawn up at a little distance. We were 
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both BO stunned with the clamour of the beggars, 
and the sight of njiseiy on all sides, that we 
neither of us well knew what we were doing. 
But when we saw the car, which was of a fashioii 
we had never seen before, we drew back, and 
deckred we would rather walk ; and when the 
car-man remonstrated, Nokes whispered to me 
that she was sure he only wanted to drive us to 
some lonely place, to rob and murder us. So we 
were resolute to walk — the car driving at a foot- 
pace beside us. At last we reached a tall, lonely 
house, a little off the road. It was built of brick, 
and had once been whitewashed, but the traces of 
this had nearly disappeared. It stood in a piece 
of groimd something between a meadow and a 
garden; wooden palings, in many places broken 
down, separated it from the road, and a path of 
rough, coarse gravel led up to the house. 

It was a double house, three stories high, but 
some of the windows were broken. The lower 
row had black, wooden, outside shutters, held 
back by iron buttons — whidi ma.de them look 
as if they were crucified — except one, which had 
broken &om its &etening, and flapped against 
the window panes like the wing of a raven. 

I never saw such a ghost-haunted look- 
in all my days," said Nokes ; "are you 
good man, that you are bringing us 
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" If you are the ladies wanting Miss Donnelly, 
sure it is the Miss Donnelly who lives here who 
is wanting you. She comes of a real, old Irish 
family. Did I not used to drive her uncle, Sir 
Cornelius, in the days of his grandeur ? and did 
not my father drive his father up to the day he 
was buried ? and did not old Miss Donnelly call 
me up this blessed morning and bid me meet the 
packet, which ought to have been in yesterday, 
and iSnd out her niece, who was to come over in 
it ? and did I not know the young lady at once, 
the minute my eyes saw her, by her pretty Don- 
nelly face? God bless it ! — and how should I not 
be able to find my way back to the right place, 
when I came from it only this morning V 

He gave his horse a cut with the whip and jerk 
with the reins, to make it enter the gate, which 
being fast in the ground about half way open, re- 
quired skilM steering to enter without damage. 
When we reached the front door, the steps of 
which looked as if they had never been washed 
in this world, nor the wood work ever painted, a 
peal from a single door-bell was at last answered 
by a dirty, but good-natured looking woman, with- 
out any cap ; her black hair standing in all direc- 
tions — ^a shawl, that had once been green, pinned 
over her shoulders — ^her feet thrust hastily into 
shoes she had not pulled up at the heel^and her 
dress, of dirty blue print, hanging in festoons over 
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a red stuff petticoat, from being torn and the rents 
pinned together. She had, however, bright eyes 
and very white teeth, which she displayed to their 
fiill extent by a joyfiil smile, when she saw us, 
exclaiming, with a strong accent, and the sofibest 
voice I ever heard, — 

" Sure it is glad to see you I am, miss. Sure 
the mistress has been looking out for you this 
hour or more, and no wonder she should weary 
when she was looking for such a sweet, pretty 
creature as yourself'' 

" Your servant, ma'am," said she, with a court- 
sey to Nokes; "you are welcome to Ireland. 
There," continued she, throwing open a door on 
one side of the passage, " you wiU find the mistress 
there, and I will help Andy in with your boxes." 

I saw a tall, thin, elderly woman sitting at the 
other end of the room, in the depths of an old- 
&shioned easy chair. She did not rise to receive 
us, but made a stately movement. 

" It is your aunt, miss, you had better go up to 
her, may be she is lame," whispered Nokes ; but 
I rather hung back, fencying there was some mis- 
take. 

" Come forwards, niece, and let me see you," 
was uttered in a hard, imperious voice. 

I obeyed with some embarrassment. When I 

-cached within three steps of her arm-chair, 

% and extending her arms, laid two large. 
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bony hands upon my shoulders, which made me 
think of the wolf in " Red Biding Hood" She 
looked keenly into my face, and seemed to peruse 
it feature by featm-e ; and when I held down my 
head under her scrutiny, she took hold of my 
chin with one hand, holding me back with the 
other. 

" Yes,'' said she, after a moment, " you are a 
Donnelly. I see little of the Morley in your ap- 
pearance. You have the Donnelly brow and hair, 
and a flash of the Donnelly eyes too. I acknow- 
ledge you ; and I trust you will be a pledge of 
happier days than your mother brought to us. 
You are welcome.'' 

She bent her head and kissed my cheek in a 
solemn and stately way, that left me astonished. 
She resumed her seat, and looking towards the 
door where Nokes was still standing, she said 
with a lofty air, — 

"That is your attendant, I presume?" 

I explained to her who Nokes was ; and then 
with an air of affable politeness, but as though 
she were speaking to one of entirely different 
species to herself, she said, — 

" I trust you left my brother and his lady in 
good health." 

"They were quite well when I left them to 
fetch Miss Clarissa," replied Nokes, somewhat 
puzzled by this mode of address. 
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" You have lived long with your present mis- 
tress!'' 

" I lived independent, and gave up a good busi- 
ness to come and live with Miss Archer, at her 
particular request I only came to oblige her," 
replied Nokes, with a slight toss of her head. 

Extremely surprised that she had not been 
asked to sit down, she leaned upon the back of a 
chair. My aunt replied to this by a cold, dis- 
pleased bend ; she seemed to find Nokes strangely 
&miliar. 

" In our family we look upon a fidthfol servant 
as a humble friend, and I have no doubt that my 
sister-in-law so considers you ; but doubtless you 
need rest and refreshment. I have abeady given 
orders for your accommodation.'' 

With a Wave of her hand my aunt signified to 
Nokes that her audience was at an end, and that 
she was to consider herself dismissed ; and poor 
Nokes, with an attempt to seem as if she were 
withdrawing of her own accord, left the room. I 
believe, from what I afterwards saw of my aunt, 
that this scene was got up expressly to impress 
me with a sense of the dignity of the DonneUy 
family into which I was entering. My aunt was 
a tail, thin, angular woman, with large features, 
that could never have been handsome under any 
circumstances. She appeared to be somewhere 
about fifty years of age, and I dare say she was 
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quite as good-lookmg, if not more so, than she had 
been in her younger days. She was dressed in 
a low-bodied, pear-green tabinet, with a handker- 
chief of Limerick lace. Her hair, which was red, 
was arranged in large, rolled cm-Is to the top of 
her head, and surmounted by a species of yeUow 
gauze turban. A narrow strip of black velvet 
passed across the top of her forehead, and was fias- 
tened over the left temple by a lozengenshaped 
brooch, containing an eye painted in sepia, and 
set with small pearls, somewhat black and dis- 
coloured. Her hands were partially covered with' 
mittens, allowing the old-fitshioned rings which 
adorned her fingers, to be seen — ^the rings were of 
great pretentions, but they looked rather dim. A 
book lay upon a faded velvet cushion on the table 
near her, otherwise there was not a trace of any 
employment to be seen in the whole apartment. 

A silence of some moments ensued after Nokes 
had departed. My Aunt did not bid me sit down, 
nor ask me to take off my bonnet ; I stood, not 
knowing what to do, or what to say ; at last, in 
a dignified tone, she said, — 

" Ring the bell, niece.'' — 

I obeyed, of course ; and after the lapse of a 
few minutes, which were employed by my aunt 
in looking at me without speaking, the same ser- 
vant whom I had before seen, answered the sum- 
mons. 
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"Norah/' said my aunt^ extending lier hand 
towards me— "this is my niece, Miss Clarissa 
Donnelly, confided to my care by her father. It 
is my wish that she should be treated with the 
respect due to a daughter of her house/' 

"Of course. Miss Donnelly, ma'am,'" replied 
Norah, in a rich brogue, and the sweet voice, 
which had already struck me — " a proud and joy- 
ful day it is for me to see her pretty face. I'm 
thinking she will be the picture of what you were 
at her age ; any one may see, with a look, that 
she comes of the good old stock." 

"It is enough," said my aunt, majestically ; "con- 
duct my niece. Miss Clarissa^ to the apartment 
that has been prepared for her ; and recoUect, that 
when you have occasion to speak of her to 
strangers, you will call her Miss Donnelly's niece. 
Miss Clarissa^ which is her proper style and 
title." 

" Of course, ma'am, I will call her whatever 
you like. " 

"Niece Clarissa, you will return here when 
you have laid aside yom* travelling attire ; — make 
yom* reverence and withdraw. " I made the best 
minuet courtsey I could execute at the moment, 
and followed Norah, very glad to escape. 

" This way, darling ! " said Norah, when the 
parlour-door was shut, — " don't catch yom* foot 
in the carpet ; it is all in holes, — bad 'cess to it ! 
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but we will have it up to-morrow, — and don't go 
to lean against the railings, they are wicked and 
weak enough to break down with you, though 
you are as light as a feather. What has come 
over the old lady all at once, that she speaks so 
grand, as if she had just swallowed a diction- 
ary. But this is to be your room any way.'' 

We entered a large, low, rambling room, with 
beams across the ceiling; close and dirty, and 
stuffed with dusty bandboxes and old trunks; 
pieces of old fiirniture, such as generally find their 
way to the lumber-room, were piled in the comers. 
A low, meagre four-post bedstead, with stretched 
and scanty hangings of &ded blue moreen, with 
yellow binding, stood before the window — ^the thin, 
skeleton mattress was covered with an old blue 
silk quilt, the work of some former generation of 
Donnelly's. An oak bureau clamped with brass, 
and surmounted by a small swing-glass, stood op- 
posite the bed ; a washstand, that retained traces 
of having once been painted with flowers, contain- 
ing a white washhand basin, and a blue jug with 
a fractured lip and broken handle, completed the 
furniture. The floor was bare, except a narrow 
strip of very threadbare carpet round the bed. The 
walls were adorned with a discoloured sampler, in 
a worm-eaten frame, and some undistinguishable 
crayon drawings of some old-rfashioned little boys 
and girk, now nearly effaced by time and damp. 
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" Sure, the missis has been busy getting the 
room ready herself/' said Norah ; " and here are 
drawers where you may keep your things elegant- 
ly, and from the window you may look on all that 
passes, and there is not another house within a 
mile of us.'' 

This might be intended to console me for the 
absence of any blind or curtain ; for as the win- 
dow was not large, and at some distance from the 
ground, it had been considered superfluous. 

Norah uncorded my trunk, and I asked for 
Nokes, but " she was trjdng to catch a wink of 
sleep," Norah said, " in regard that she was fidrly 
killed, 'not having shut an eye since she left 
London ! " I wished it were permitted to me to 
do the same ! But I arranged my hair before 
the little looking-glass, which represented my 
fece of a shape that I had never seen it before; 
Norah fastened my dress, bestowing many com- 
mendations both on it and on me, and then has- 
tened down stairs to my aunt. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

My aunt was sitting where I had left her, and 
I might have thought that she had not changed 
her position whilst I had been away, except that 
a folding stool, something like a camp-chair, was 
placed at a little distance from her, and a morsel 
of tatting was in her hand. She looked up as I 
entered, and as I did not make a courtsey, not 
having been accustomed to do so, my aunt said, 
in a stately manner, — 

" At your age, niece Clarissa, well-bom young 
ladies never forget their reverence on entering a 
room where their superiors ara" 

I immediately, with some trepidation, endea- 
voured to correct my omission. 

"Am I always to do that, aunt, on entering 
and leaving the room V 

"On entering and quitting my presence, cer- 
tainly, until after your presentation at the castle, 
which will mark the term of your education, 
when you will take your place in society.'^ Then, 
pointing to the low, folding stool, she said, " You 
may sit down. That will be your seat, when you 
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are bid to sit down. I know that, in these days, 
there is a total forgetfulness amongst young people 
of the respect and restraint in which they ought 
to hold themselves before their elders; but I hope 
to teach you better things, and to breed you up 
like a young lady of quality in the good old 
times, when each rank and condition was kept in 
its proper limits. I sat down very gladly, for, in 
truth, the journey and the long walk had much 
fatigued me. I was momentarily in hopes that 
it would be dinner-time. My aunt continued her 
tatting, and I sat, with my hands before me, 
looking round the strange place where I found 
myself 

It was something between a lumber-room and 
a curiosity-shop. The apartment was large and 
comfortless ; either the walls had never been en- 
tirely covered with paper, or it had been stripped 
off to a large extent ; the ceiling was festooned 
with cobwebs, and covered with the fly-marks of 
apparently many summers. The window-curtains, 
covered with dust, were of dull, red moreen, 
trimmed with faded black cotton velvet. The 
carpet, which only covered the centre of the floor, 
had once been a very handsome piece of tapestry, 
worked in flowers, on a purple ground, with a 
border of rose-buds, but was now entirely thread- 
bare, and worn into various holes. The furniture 
was black with age, and dull with dirt and 
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neglect. It was of various fashions and ages. 
One or two heavy, high-backed chairs, with seats 
worked in faded tent-stitch; whilst three or 
four others were of painted black wood, orna- 
mented with brass knobs and stars, and with 
little moreen cushions. A Grecian-shaped couch, 
covered with drab moreen, stood against the wall, 
i— but that was never moved or used, because it 
had lost one of its hind legs, as I one day found 
out to my cost. A harpsichord, in satin-wood, 
very much warped and cracked, and hopelessly 
out of tune, and a large folding scrap-screen, 
shading the back of my aunt's chair from the 
draught of the window, pretty nearly completed 
the fumitura 

A few family portraits, some with frames and 
some without, hung round the walls ; some curious 
china, most of it, however, cracked and broken, 
and a few curiosities, which looked like the votive 
offerings at some deserted shrine, covered with 
religious dust, which had been allowed to settle 
upon them without molestation — these, as I after- 
wards found, were considered very precious relics 
indeed, and had all some Donnelly legend at- 
tached to them. I had ample time to take an 
inventory of all the room contained, for my aunt 
preserved an unbroken silence, I was dropping 
asleep when Norah came in to lay the cloth for 
dinner. 
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I was a mere girl, and had never been made of 
the smallest importance ; my aunt, less than any 
one, seemed inclined to make much of me ; still, 
on this, my first entrance into the presence of the 
Donnelly family, there was an attempt made to 
impress me. Norah laid a fine, damask table- 
cloth, perfectly dean, though it sadly needed 
darning, with a coat-ofnarms woven as the pattern 
in the centre; silver forks and spoons, by no 
means bright, but still imdeniable silver, and 
marked with the &mily crest — " a wild cat ram- 
pant, with long whiskers proper" — aa my aunt 
told me. The dinner was meagre enough, but it 
was served with a certain emphasis, and my aunt 
presided over it with a manner that gave dignity 
to the scrag of mutton and potatoes, and made 
them seem somehow distantly related to a Lord 
Mayor's feast Everything was handed by Norah 
on a silver salver. I afterwards discovered, that 
the usual place of existence for this silver was at 
a certain silversmith's in Dublin, who lent money 
on pledgea I was very hungry, and though 
there was not much to eat, yet my aunt's manner 
of helping me almost made me believe that I had 
had a good dinner. The dessert consisted of three 
oranges and four biscuits, with a small decanter 
of wine, which my aunt called Bordeaux, and con- 
descended to tell me a long anecdote of how her 
uncle, Sir Tiberius, had joined a former Lord- 
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Lieutenant in a pipe of it, which they imported, 
and how when it came to be bottled he had made 
my grandmother a present of three dozen« 

" I do not approve, niece, of the custom of 
young women drinking wine, but, after your 
journey, a few drops may not be unadvisable/' 

A few drops we?e a^ordingly poured into the 
small, plain, funnel-shaped glass which had been 
placed before me, but I think Sir Tiberius and 
the Lord Lieutenant must have been imposed 
upon, for it was the most dreadfully nasty stuflF I 
ever tasted I could not help making a face at 
it. My aunt looked very displeased, but I told 
her I did not like wine, and so she set it down 
to my want of knowing better. 

After dinner, my aunt somewhat relaxed in 
her manner. As it was the end of October, the 
weather was chilly, and though my aunt did 
not indulge in the luxury of a fire in the day- 
time, Norah kindled a handful of turf in the 
grate after she had cleared the table. My aunt 
bid me draw my stool to the hearth, and began 
to ask me many questions about Miss Archer, and 
my past mode of life. She drew herself stiffly up 
and frowned at several of my replies. 

" Well, niece ! " said she, at last, " no one seems 
to have been at the pains to tell you about your 
own family. Of course you know that it is 
only the descent by the fiither's side that counts 
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for anything, and by your father, a Donnelly 
in the direct line, you belong to one of the best 
and oldest families in Ireland. You see here,'' 
continued she, looking round the walls, "por- 
traits of your near relations and ancestors, all 
of them honourable, and many of them employ- 
ed by their king and country in the army and 
the navy, and one or two who have been judges 
on the bench. There has not been a merchant 
or a tradesman amongst us, and not one who 
would not have thought it scorn to have de- 
meaned themselves by picking up dirty money 
by merchandise. They have lived on their own 
estates for generations, and though the estates 
have been lost, yet the spirit of the old race has 
never been bent or bowed; your father's was 
the first marriage in the family out of the rank 
of gentlefolks, and poor as I am, I rejoice that 
no fortune followed it, and that none can re- 
proach him with having degraded himself for 
money ! " 

I fancy I must have looked indignant at this 
speech, for my aunt continued in a milder 
tone: — 

" Of course, chUd, it is right and natural that 
you should hold to your own mother, but I 
cannot forget the cruel wrong done to our 
family. You are a Donnelly, and must learu 
to feel as one." 
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My aunt then proceeded to tell me many 
family histories, and some passages in her own 
life, by which I learned that she had been three 
times on the point of marriage with different 
noblemen, though something particular had al- 
ways happened to prevent it. 

"Poor as I am,"" said she, "and reduced as 
my present style of living is now, compared with 
what it has been in former times, — fortune has 
not been unmindful of me, — three coronets have 
hovered over my brow, and many golden balls 
have rolled to my feet, which I have spumed 
from me, because they were unaccompanied by 
the noble blood with which alone I could have 
consented to ally myself I can endure poverty, 
thank God, and my resources enable me to be 
satisfied with my own company. I am never 
less alone, than when alone; but any insult or 
disgrace to our family would find me powerless ; 
I should perish under it." 

. I think my aunt rather enjoyed having a lis- 
tener to whom all her stories about the family 
were new, for she grew more and more rhetorical 
as she proceeded, and it seemed to do her good. 
We had no tea, but what my aunt called " a slight 
refection" — a glass of water, and a very small bis- 
cuit, which Norah brought in upon the silver 
salver, and which was the last occasion on which 
it appeared for many weeks after. 
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When I went to bed, Nokes came to undress me 
and to take leave of me, as she was to depart very- 
early the following morning. She looked disdain- 
fiiUy round the room, which in truth appeared 
disconsolate enough by the light of a small piece 
of rush-light, though it was in a plated candle- 
stick. 

" Well, miss,'' said she at last, breaking silence, 
whilst she brushed my hair, "it goes to my 
heart to leave you in this wretched hole. I 
say nothing against the old lady, in regard 
that she is your aunt, and may-be has known 
better days. The Irish don't feel dirt as we do ; 
but we English cannot get accustomed to it, and 
use is everything in this world. We should 
despise nobody — for pride was not made for 
man — 'not more than others I deserve/ but I 
am sure to the day of my death I shall feel 
thankful that I was not bom amongst savages. 
However, miss, keep up your heart, time will pass 
on, and misses will be sending for you home again. 
You may depend on my giving her no rest till 
she does." 

" I beg, Nokes,'" said I, " that you will not go 
and say anything disrespectful of my aunt — she 
might have been a marchioness if she had chosen, 
and she is quite a lady, though she does live in 
this place." 

^' A fine lady indeed, who locks up the meat 
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from her servant, for fear the poor thing should 
help herself to a mouthful ! I never saw such 
ways ; but it is no concern of mine/' replied 
Nokes, somewhat nettled ; " but if I were her, I 
would sell my fine candlestick, and buy a pound 
of decent candles ! "" 

Nokes had, incautiously, attempted to snuff the 
rush-light, which immediately went out, leaving 
us in the dark. I would not allow her to leave 
me, to relight it, as I was nearly undressed ; and 
there was, as she said, " a glimmering of moon- 
light enough to see a ghost by." She embraced 
me affectionately after I was in bed. 

"And now, miss," said she, "I have one part- 
ing request to make. You will be growing a fine 
young lady soon, and do not let any Irish person 
fall in love with you and beguile you to marry 
them. Above all, miss, don't let them make you 
a papist ; and on no account neglect to put oil 
into your hair every night, and to brush it well 
before you go to bed. A little oil every night is a 
sovereign remedy for keeping the hair soft and 
glossy. A London hair-dresser told me that as a 
secret; and to be sure I have taken such a pride 
in your hair, that it would grieve me for it to 
grow into an Irish wilderness. WeU, miss, good 
night, and God bless you \" 

Nokes uttered these last words with a dreary 
sigh, and groped her way out of the room. 
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I was very tired and sleepy ; but I could not 
help feeling a certain complacen<gr, at being warn- 
ed against a lover for the first time, as an im- 
pending danger. 

When I met my aunt the next morning at 
breakfiist, poor Nokes had departed. My aunt 
began to play at giving me lessons and taking 
care of me* It was something for her to do, and 
she was very thankful for it. She had no love of 
reading ; but in her day, she had been flattered, 
and called " a superior woman ; " so she did not 
for one moment doubt her own capability of 
bringing me up as a young lady of quality. Her 
one great notion was, keeping up her own digni- 
ty ; making me hold up my head ; never speak-' 
ing unless spoken to ; never sitting down until 
bidden ; nor leaving the room without permis- 
sion ; and a profound reverence, both on, exit and 
entrance. These were the chief points on which 
she insisted ; but to these, she added, — hearing 
me read a few pages of Rapin's History of 
England, of which she possessed some volumes, 
bound with the Donnelly arms; learning to make 
tatting, to do tent-stitch, and to copy old pages 
out of an old treatise of heraldry, into her album! 
Why, a£i she possessed the work itself, it was ne- 
cessary to make extracts from it, I do hot know, 
but heraldry was the one thing she seemed to 
know thoroughly, and took great pains to teacli 
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me ; making me draw, and colour the " coat ar- 
mours/' as she called them that were quoted in 
the book ; also, I had to practise her old music on 
the harpsichord. One day was like another. On 
Sunday, if it were fine, Andy, the car-man, who had 
fietched us from the packet, came with his car, and 
after putting on an old livery coat and hat, drove 
us to church and brought us back ; and then left 
the borrowed clothes to be preserved in Miss 
Donnelly's press, until Thursday morning, when 
he again drove us to prayers in the same state ; 
for all this, he received sixpence a week, and a 
glass of whiskey, — ^by way of generosity, — for he 
was supposed to come from a desire to shew his 
respect to the feimily. 

I would very willingly have dusted the room 
we lived in, and kept it tidy ; but my aunt was 
so dreadfully angry one day, when she caught me 
in the act, that I never dared venture to attempt 
it again ; it was servant's work, and I was not to 
touch it. It was only by stealth that I could mend 
my clothes ; " for plain sewing and mending were 
beneath a Donnelly." 

My aunt did not care how dirty or shabby a 
dress she wore when no one saw her ; but I be- 
lieve she would sooner have died than condes- 
cended to wear a dyed, or cleaned gown. When 
she was in a good temper, her whole talk was 
about going to the Lord-Lieutenant's balls, — the 
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court dresses she had formerly worn on those 
occasions, — ^the partners she had danced with, — 
and occasionally she fevoured me Mdth a descrip- 
tion of the "magnificent, antique furniture" of 
the mansion she and her mother had inhabited 
in London, when they took my fether and mother 
to live with them, and when my father had a 
place under government. When she was in a 
bad temper, which was much oftener the case, she 
used to talk of nothing but the disgrace my 
father had brought on the family by marrjring, 
and of all the beautiful young heiresses he might 
have had, if he had not been " too honourable 
for this world.'" This always put me into a great 
rage, and though I felt that I would have killed 
my aunt if I could, yet I did not dare to speak a 
word ; only I always found out something that 
would vex her, and did it before the day was 
out ; — I did not care for being punished for it. 

My aunt was not the only inmate in the house, 
— there were two other lodgers, besides the mis- 
tress ; and whenever I could, I got away from 
my aunt, and went to talk to them, or else to 
Norah, who was always good to me; and I used 
to help her do her work, in spite of my aunt, 
who said it was the " bad drop that was in me" 
shewing itself. 

The mistress of the house lay in bed nearly 
all day long. She was a dirty, faded, half-lady 
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sort of person, with a pair of fierce black eyes, 
that frightened me, — they seemed to try to look 
hard at everybody, to hide the recollection of 
some sorrow or disgrace. Norah told me, one 
day, that she had been in deep trouble ; that 
she had been married to an English officer, but 
he had taken advantage of having only been 
married by a Catholic priest, to abandon her. 
She was too poor to force him to do her justice ; 
his relations tried to buy her off Mdth money, 
which, for the sake of her in&nt, she had ac- 
cepted. The baby died, and ever since she had 
been broken-hearted, for the shame and the sorrow 
that had Come upon her. Her own people would 
not look upon her. She had taken, by degrees, to 
drinking; and when the fit came over her, she 
lay in bed for days together, drinking as fast as 
she came to her senses ; and was seen by no one 
but poor Norah, who had lived with her ever 
since her marriage, and who made excuses for her, 
and kept her out of sight, till the fit of intoxica- 
tion had passed away. 

" Sure she has been driven to it, miss,'' added 
NoraL 

In the parlour, opposite to my aunt's, there 
was a fine, fiashy, middle-aged woman, of good 
birth, and whose connexions were more than re- 
spectable, but who, through some imprudence, or 
incompatibility of temper, had thrown herself out 
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of the current, and now lived alone in lodgings, on 
small means. Still, she sometimes received visits 
from her more fortunate relations, who always 
came in their carriages, with fine coats of arms, — 
and, once or twice, a coronet and a bishop's mitre. 
My aunt used to think a great deal of her, and 
always, after one of these visits, paid Miss Butler 
great attention- She and my aunt professed to be 
great friends, though they often quarrelled, and 
vowed never to "notice each other again;" for 
when they were angry, ipy aunt used to speak of 
Miss Butler as " a person she was kind to out of 
respect to her family f whilst Miss Butler, when 
we were alone, always spoke as though she con- 
sidered herself very superior to my aunt. 

In one of the bed-rooms, at the top of the house 
(for she could not aiSbrd a sitting-room), there liv- 
ed an old lady, whom I soon got to like the best 
of any of them, and I spent every moment of time 
I could with her. 

She had formerly been an actress, and she used 
to tell me stories about Mrs. Yates, Miss FJirren, 
and Mrs. Jordan, and all the famous actresses of 
her day, and long histories of how they had all 
"married to coronets.'' She told me too of her own 
triumphs, and how she might have been a lady of 
title, if she had not been foolish, and married a 
harlequin, in spite of all her friends could say; 
and how he ill-used her, and spent all the 
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money she earned She used to read old plays to 
me, and declaim her best parts, and gave me les- 
sons in acting, in which I delighted. At first my 
aunt made strong objections to my keeping com- 
pany with a person of "such low connexions," 
and forbade me to go near her ; but the old actress, 
who liked to have me with her, and who was 
besides, a really good-hearted woman, paid a visit 
to my aunt, and flattered her so dexterously, 
speaking of the liberty she had taken in giving 
her niece a few lessons in elocution, that she put 
my visits on quite a difierent footing ; and my 
aunt who was glad to get rid of me sometimes, 
sent me every day for a couple of hours to Mrs. 
Nuttal's room, " to take my lessons in elocution 
and graceful deportment.'' 

Amongst other things, she taught me "how 
to sit as would become a captive princess, re- 
ceiving a visit from her jailer." This trait, par- 
ticularly charmed my aunt, who desired me to 
repeat it ; but we both forgot, that the poor 
old moreen sofa had a broken leg, and was only 
propped against the wall ; it came down, and 
quite spoiled the effect of my pose. She also 
taught me " to walk with the step of a goddess 
treading upon the clouds,*' and gave me many 
other valuable instructions for equally probable 
emergencies. 

She had some old, torn stage copies of Shakes- 
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peaxe's acting plays ; these I seized on with avi- 
dity, and read and declaimed them, till I knei^ 
almost every speech by heart. 

It is no great wonder, that my dreams by night 
and by day, soon were of going upon the stage, 
and making an immense success. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The first fruits of my aunt's accession of in- 
come — ^for the prospect of the fifty pounds a-year 
that were to be paid her for my board, had made 
her feel quite a millionaire — was to determine 
upon giving a solemn tea-party. 

She had in and around Dublin a circle of ac- 
quaintance, with whom she lived in the observ- 
ance of the most courtly ceremonial of etiquette. 
They had, most of them, very narrow incomes, 
but they had all great claims to gentility. They, 
like my aunt, were surrounded by such stately 
iUusions upon their own importance, that their 
poverty was enveloped by a halo that nearly de- 
prived it of its sting. In fact, it is quite wonder- 
ful how imagination has the power to render the 
same circumstances either enviable or insupport- 
able — one would almost say there is no such thing 
as reality, but that 

" This vain world is all a dream. 
Where nothing is, but all things seem !" 

I am sure I lived amongst the litter and discom- 
fort of my aunt's lodgings, and imagined, by dint 
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of hearing so much of the antiquity and descent 
of the Donnellys, that I was equal to a princess 
of the blood, at least; and somehow, the very- 
poverty in which we lived was transformed from 
being a hardship into a mark of being a gentle- 
woman. 

This tea-party was intended to be a very grand 
aiSair indeed. The first six months of my pen- 
sion had been paid in advance, so that my aunt 
was more in funds than she had been for a long 
time past. 

She and Miss Butler wrote cards of invita- 
tion for tea and supper, which Andy, the car-man, 
in a clean pair of gloves and a new hat, carried 
round. There was not a single refusal — every- 
body would be most happy to come. 

And now, for the first time in my life, I was 
initiated into the mystery of giving a party. Of 
course all the silver came home from the silver- 
smith's, and I had to clean it. Half-a-dozen 
packs of cards were procured through Andy from 
one of the Dublin clubs. My aunt laid in a store 
of green tea, and coffee, and wax candles. Then 
followed innumerable considtations with Miss 
Butler, much cooking, and inconceivable contriv- 
ances for manufiwjturing exquisite little supper- 
dishes " out of nothing at all,'' and to make cakes 
that did not require either butter or sugar. Al- 
though my aunt despised household work, and 
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would have sat for days in the midst of dust and 
dirt, sooner than have degraded her hand by 
touching a duster; still, by some metaphysical 
process, it was highly stylish and distinguished 
to attend to the details of a tea-party, or, as my 
aunt phrased it, "an evening entertainment"' 
My aunt's apartment was cleaned, and from the 
depths of some mysterious trunks she produced a 
set of antique, crimson satin curtains, somewhat 
faded and moth-eaten, but still relics of old gran- 
deur, that looked remarkably well by candle- 
light; also she brought out from various re- 
ceptacles, sundry embroidered cushions, fillagree 
card-boxes, and Chinese puzzles, and when the 
card-tables were set out, and the candles lighted, 
the room wore quite a diflFerent appearance. 

Miss Butler lent her parlour for the supper- 
room, and, in consequence, had the privilege of 
inviting some of her own friends. Norah was 
dressed up in a new cap, trimmed with mag- 
nificent white satin bows, whilst Andy had his 
&ce and hands specially washed for the occasion, 
and wore his livery. His post was to open the 
door "for the quality;" and Norah waited in 
the parlour; both of them, I am sure, took as 
much interest in this party, as if it had been 
their own. 

My aunt was magnificent in a black velvet 

gown, that had come dii'ect from Genoa in some 

s 
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anikbaasador's bag, a gold lace band, and a yellow 
g^uze turban, with a full-fledged bird of Parsr- 
dii^ on one side. Miss Butler was less ambiti- 
ously attired in crimson tabinet. Certainly, when 
I looked at my aunt, I thought her a very great 
lady indeed, and did not wonder at the sen- 
sation she had made at the Lord-Ideutenant's 
balls. 

At length the guests began to arri^^ejthe 
Squire of Eilmogany, his wife, and daughters, 
were the first. The squire, was a little wizzened, 
paralytic old man, with his bald head sunk upon 
his breast, and a green shade over his eyes. He 
was wheeled into the room, in an invalid-chair. 
My aunt received them with great distinction, 
but the squire did not seem conscious of any- 
thing that was going on. 

The Dowager Countess of Rosherville and her 
niece, Lady Thomasina Eollaloo, came the next ; 
I looked at the countess with great reverence, 
from having heard her opinions so often quoted 
by my aunt; she was a short, stout woman, 
with a sharp, hooked nose, and looked like 
a superannuated parrot. Lady Thomasina was 
a good-tempered, comfortable-looking, woman, 
with a pair of merry black eyes, and a laugh 
and a voice, that might have belonged to a dra- 
goon. I liked her the best of all the people there. 
Many others followed, chiefly ladies, whose names 
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I forget ; the above-mentioned were the stars of 
the evening, — ^the great plums in my aunt's social 
pudding. 

After Andy and Norah had handed round tea, 
the company formed themselves into parties, for 
whist, quadrille, ombre, and other games, which 
were then fashionable. The old squire was pas- 
sionately fond of cards, though he could not 
either hold his cards or play them. He shewed 
some feint signs of vitality and impatience 
whilst the tables were forming. His wife wheel- 
ed him up to one that stood commodiously, 
held his cards for him, and screamed into his left 
ear the progress of the gama She behaved very 
kindly to him, I thought, but that did not hin- 
der the old turk from going into a passion, 
and grimacing at her like an angry monkey, 
because she had lost one of the tricks; but 
though she must have felt ashamed of him, 
she took it very patiently, poor woman. 

As for me, I was permitted to sit at one 
comer of my aunt's table, where she was play- 
ing quadrille with the honourable Countess of 
Rosherville. I am certain that I saw the coun- 
tess cheat several times; but the next day, 
when I told my aunt, she boxed my ears, and 
asked me how I dared to be passing my obser- 
vations on one so much above me. But I heard 
her say to Miss Butler, that Lady Kosherville 
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was SO famous for her luck at cards, and had 
been caught cheating so often, that now she 
could scarcely meet with any one who would 
make a table with her. 

The evening passed on very pleasantly. Andy 
came in from time to time with the silver cake- 
basket on his arm, and wine and glasses on a 
salver, which he handed round to the company ; 
only he was so occupied in listening and looking 
about, that he once spilled all the cakes, and 
let the glasses slip off the tray, but luckily none* 
were broken, or else I do not know what my 
aunt would have said 

Several sharp disputes arose from time to 
time, about . " odd tricks,'^ and once I thought 
that one old lady was going to fling the silver 
candlestick at Lady Thomasina, but Andy an- 
nounced supper at that critical moment, and 
the storm was for the moment appeased. My 
aunt desired me to go off to bed, as it was not 
for a girl like me to sit up to supper. I went 
unwillingly enough, and heard the sound of 
voices laughing and talking for a long time 
afterwards. 

The next morning my aunt was very late at 
breakfast. The whole of the day was employed 
in putting away all the ornaments, and restor- 
ing the room to its usual appearance. I tried 
to persuade my aunt to keep up the satin cur- 
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^ains, but she would not hear of such a thing. 
The silver was packed and sent back to Dublin, 
all the cushions and fillagree boxes restored to 
their hiding places, and the ends of wax candles 
were carefully preserved against another occa- 
sion. We lived for several days on the frag- 
ments of the supper; my aunt made it last so 
long, that I grew to hate the sight of cakes, 
and they had become so dry besides. My aunt 
enjoyed a wonderful accession to her Conse- 
quence from this party, which, from what I 
heard her say to Miss Butler, she considered 
quite equal in elegance to anything she had given 
when they resided in London, and her brother 
bad a situation under government. 

Time passed without any special events to 
mark its progress, until I was fifteen. I heard 
frequently from my step-mother. She and my 
father had continued to reside at Boulogne, and 
from the tone of some of her later letters, I 
fancied that she was both anxious and unhappy. 
It was not so much from what she said, as from 
the manner in which trifliag incidents were 
narrated together, that I drew this conclusion. 
She spoke of having parted with Nokes, and men- 
tioned in the same page that my &ther had been 
on an excursion to Paris, and been to Chantilly 
races. She spoke of her own health as not being 
good, and it once escaped her to say, how glad 
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she would be if it were possible to return to 
Bradwood, and for us all to live there together. 
She always mentioned my father in a manner 
that shewed she was much attached to him, and 
the least little kindness or attention he shewed 
her, was always dwelt on with a certain pride. 
Poor thing 1 I fear she did not receive much 
of that from him ! It was not with my aunt 
that I could ever speak about the impression 
these letters were beginning to make upon me. 
My aunt always read them before giving them 
to me, because she would have considered it im- 
proper for me to have had letters to myself.; and 
I never received them, except with the seals 
broken. But she did not care for the contents, 
except as they contained news of my father ; and 
she would have thought my step-mother was 
only doing her duty, if she had put herself 
on bread and water, to feed him "on cucum- 
bers stuffed with pearls,"' like the prince in the 
"Arabian Nights/' But Mrs. Nuttal, the poor 
little actress up stairs, from having had experi- 
ence in domestic trouble, could read all the 
indications of my step-mother's letters, and, 
indeed, it was she who first opened my eyes. 
She took a real interest in me, and we often 
talked of what was to become of me in the 
ftiture. She made use of such magical words, 
that it seemed the most picturesque thing in 
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the world to be mined. She always concluded 
with, — 

** Well, my dear, and if ruin, with its crumbling 
footsteps, should overtake your fortune, you may 
then take refuge on the stage, and open to your- 
self a glorious career ! " 

"I am sure,'^ said I, "that I wish something 
would happen, for unless it does, my aunt will 
never hear of my doing such a thing as turning 
actress."" 

And then I generally began to settle the 
dress I would wear for my d/but, and delib- 
erate whether I should look best as Juliet or 
laobbeUa, in the "Fatal Marriage,"' a play that 
had taken a great hold on my imagination. 
Mrs. Nuttal never failed to strengthen my 
mind and confirm my resolution by confidently 
foretelling, that I should not fail to have a 
coronet at my feet before my first season was 
over. 

" But then, you see, Nuttal dear, that I must 
stay on the stage until I have earned money 
enough for my father and Mrs. Donnelly to live 
upon.'" 

" My dear child, do not indulge in extravagant 
hopes; you might as well hope to fill a sieve with 
water, as to satisfy your &ther with money. Be 
moderate in your expectations, and then you will 
not be disappointed."' 
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I smile now, to look back on whaA our " mode- 
rate expectations/' in those days, used to be ; 
they were, however, very soon dispelled by a 
touch of reality, and it is fortunate for me that 
they were so dispelled. 
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CHAPTER X. 

I HAD not heard from my step-mother for 
more than three months, and the pa3mient for 
my board had fallen into arrears, which subject- 
ed my aunt to some inconvenience, and she ex- 
haled into complaints and reproaches to me. 

At last, one day, a letter came to my aunt 
containing the long looked-for remittance, and 
a letter enclosed for me ; — it came from my step- 
mother, and was as follows : — 

"My deabest Clarissa, 

" I am here in England on somewhat painftd 
business ; I would gladly have spared you the 
knowledge of the cares of life so early, but cir- 
cumstances are stronger than myself. It is long 
since you heard from me, but I have been in too 
much sorrow and anxiety to write before. I 
have much to tell you that I cannot write, I 
shall therefore come over to Dublin by the 
packet that sails the day after to-morrow. The 
news I have to tell you will be less painftil 
to us both when I can at the same time as- 
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sure you of the unalterable aflfection of your 
mother, 

"Magdalen Donnelly/' 

My aunt had received a few lines also, to pre- 
pare her to receive her brother's wife ; and she 
did not doubt, but that some trouble was in 
prospect ; but as the bank-notes she had just re- 
ceived relieved her from all personal inconveni- 
ence, I think she rather enjoyed the excitement 
of a calamity — which did not touch her— overtak- 
ing the family of the Donnellys ; it shewed that 
they were not quite forgotten, nor sunk out of 
mind, when a handsome misfortune could find 
thera out She prepared herself to meet it, by 
looking up all the ends of wax caudle that lay 
in her stores, to do honour to Mrs. Donnelly, and 
attired herself in her black velvet gown, minus 
the gold girdle, which she replaced by one of 
black bugles, as more adapted to the occasion. 
Andy was despatched in his livery to meet the 
packet, and she sat down with severe dignity, to 
receive whatever blow fate might have in store 
for her. 

As for me, I rushed up stairs to Mrs. Nuttal, 
to tell her that the storm had come which was to 
drive me upon the stage, and I shewed her my 
step-mother's letter ; she read it, and said with 
a sigh — " Ah, poor soul ! she knows her own 
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sorrows ; I can feel for her, having suffered my- 
self ; but now, my child, prepare to bear your 
part ; if this should be the means of opening a 
career to you, there will be no cause for you to 
consider it as a misfortune, fer from it/' 

" Oh, if I can only go upon the stage, I shall 
be happy \" cried I, with enthusiam. 

" Well, my dear, there are two ways of meeting 
sorrow ; one is with the sweet resignation of a vic- 
tim, and the other is with the dignified intrepidity 
of a heroine ; and I think this latter will suit you 
best. Let me arrange your hair before you meet 
your step-mother, that she may be prepared for 
your resolution/' 

However, before my heroic toilette was com- 
pleted, Andy returned from the packet, and I 
ran down stairs, forgetting eveiytliing in my 
joy at seeing my step-mother after so long a se- 
paration. 

She looked very worn and anxious, so much 
so, that I scarcely recognised her. 

My aunt received her with a stately reverence 
and gracious affability, that testified her inten- 
tion of treating her as worthy to be a Donnel- 
ly ; but my step-mother was too tired and too 
miserable to be aware of the supreme gracious- 
ness of her reception. After a few moments, she 
pleaded fatigue, and begged to be shewn to her 
room. As my aunt wanted to superintend the 
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programme of dimier, she was very glad to be 
excused keeping her guest company. She con- 
ducted my step-mother to the foot of the stairs, 
made her a formal compUment, begging that she 
would consider herself at home, and then retired, 
leaving me to take her to my bed-room, where 
she was to sleep. 

As soon as the door was closed, my step-mo- 
ther sank down in a chair, and burst into tears. 
She became so violently agitated, that I grew 
alarmed. At length she was calmer, and I per- 
suaded her to lie down, though I was very 
anxious to know what had happened. I endea- 
voured to keep her from exerting herself to talk, 
but after a few moments' silence, she said, — 

" My poor Clarissa, you have much to forgive 
me ! I have done you a great injustice, and the 
sight of you brings it to my heart. I adopted 
you, and promised to provide for you, — but I 
have allowed you to be made a beggar. You axe 
worse off than if I had never seen you Tell me, 
can you forgive me V 

She trembled, and looked so wildly, that I 
feared her head was wandering. I said every- 
thing I could think of to soothe her, but she coa- 
tinued, — 

" I have not done my duty by you. I have 
allowed you to live in this miserable place with- 
out inquiry, taking you away from school in the 
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midst of your education. I fkncied, from what 
your father said, that your aunt lived in decency 
at least ; but I ought to have known better than 
to believe it, without ascertaining it for myself. 
And you never complained, poor dear child I" 

I assured my step-mother that I had not 
been at all unhappy, and that I was quite will- 
ing to work, to assist to support both her and 
my fitther, if they were unfortunate, and that I 
was prepared to hear the worst she could tell 
me. 

The sight of my step-mother's distress made 
me feel it incumbent upon me to support and 
comfort her. I felt as if I had grown a woman 
all at once, from being a thoughtless girl ; and I 
think the composure with which I received her 
evil tixiings was. a great relief to her mind. 

When she was a little recovered, I begged her 
to. give me a history of all that had occurred. 
From her anxiety to avoid throwing any blame 
upon my father, and to slur over all the incidents 
that in the least reflected upon him, her account 
was very confused and involved ; but the sub- 
stance of it, as other facts came afterwards to my 
knowledge, was as follows : — 

During my father's residence in Connemara, 
he had engaged in contraband trade. The friend 
with whom he had taken refuge was himself 
concerned in it; his house on the borders of 
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one of the numerous bays on the coast, offer- 
ing abnost irresistible &cilities. In those days, 
gentlemen living in a remote part of the coun- 
try, did not look upon contraband trade as any- 
thing dishonourable, not even when it was found 
out. 

The danger and the adventurousness gave a 
charm to the pursuit, which had, moreover, the 
advantage of being very profitable. 

When he met with Miss Archer, however, 
the chance of procuring himself a solid position 
by marrying her, was too good to be lost He 
was not at that time without money, but as 
he had not any intention of expending it upon 
paying his debts, he induced her to fix their 
residence in the Isle of Man, which in those 
days offered an inviolable asylum. 

Whilst there, he renewed his contraband con- 
nections, not fi:om necessity, but the taste he 
had for them. In Boulogne it was an organised 
speculation; but he contrived to spend money 
&ster than he gained it. If he had possessed 
the purse of Fortunatus, he would have found 
the bottom of it. 

At the end of seven years, he had come to the 
end of his own resources, and nearly exhausted 
his wife*s fortune, "who could refiise him no- 
thing, '' as Nokes had long since told me ; he 
not only fell into debt, but under the surveill- 
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ance of the police, for an ugly affair in a gambling 
house at Paris, with which he had been mixed up, 
— ^the laws agamst debtors are very stringent in 
France ; and writs, or the equivalent process, are 
more easily executed there than in Connemara 
— ^the (result was, that my father waa arrested, and 
thrown into prison ; and, although many circum- 
stances came to light to open the eyes of my step- 
mother to the character of her husband, if she 
had not known it before, and to wound her feel- 
ings in the most sensible manner ; stUl, she was 
attached to him, and rather rejoiced in his ruin, 
as she hoped, that by stripping herself of every- 
thing, she must in the end win a return of his 
affection. She had come over to England, with 
the intention of realising all that remained of 
her property, and after paying his debts, they 
were to go to Montreal, where she had relation^. 

She represented my father as being very peni- 
tent and remorseftd for his past conduct to- 
wards her. She shewed me a letter she had 
received from him just before leaving England. 
It abounded in touching phrases, he called her 
an "angel of goodness,"' and the "last ray of 
sunshine that beamed upon his lot;"' but he 
added an urgent entreaty that she would hasten 
her affairs, that he might not be left to languish 
in his miserable position. Of what was to be- 
come of me he did not seem to care. He 
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slightly suggested, that as my auot had already 
received so much money with me, she would 
scarcely refuse to keep me for nothing, until 
some stroke of fortune should enable him to 
send for me, adding that it was essential that 
their resources for America should not be crip- 
pled. I already knew quite well what it was 
to be left to the care of relations who were not 
paid for it. I had no inclination to renew the 
experience; and I felt very indignant at the 
indifference with which my father had always 
left me to be taken care of by any one that 
chose. I knew my aunt well enough to fore- 
see the sort of life I should lead with her, if 
there was to be any charity in the case, and all 
my fear was, lest my step-mother might be in- 
duced to comply. 

I grew vehemently eloquent against any such 
arrangement, and was only pacified by her 
promise never to consent to it. 

What my poor step-mother, with all her English 
notions of orderliness and respectability, must 
have suffered in the scrambling, comfortless^ 
shifty, lodging-house life she had led almost ever, 
since her marriage, it would be difficult to es- 
timate. I cannot conceive how she submitted 
to it so patiently, nor by what pretences she 
glossed over its realities, and accepted her own 
self-deceptions; but she had become almost as 
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great an adept as my aunt in giving a good ap- 
pearance to things. 

We were summoned to dinner in the midst of 
our conversation. 

My aunt had made a great effort to do honour 
to her English sister-in-law, whom she considered 
a great heiress ; I do not think she was pleased 
that my step-mother came down stairs without 
having made any alteration in her travelling 
dress. She had invited Miss Butler to dine with 
us, who came stiffened out in her best gown, and 
my aunt rebuked me rather sharply, for my want 
of respect in not dressing. She had not as yet 
the smallest suspicion of what had happened. 

During dinner my aunt talked of nothing but 
our family greatness — praising my father, and 
making the most minute enquiries, as to the style 
in which they lived; she playfully added, that 
some day she should take a trip, and come and 
surprise them 

I was astonished to see how well my step-mo- 
ther kept up the conversation. I did not know 
then that when people are in great troubles, of 
which they cannot foresee the end, it is a relief 
to play with other matters, and to talk of any 
other subject in the world, except the one that 
is tormenting them. 

After dinner. Miss Butler took her departure, 
politely observing, that we should no doubt have 
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many £a,inily topics to discass ; but that she hoped 
we would favour her with our company to coffee. 

As soon as the door closed upon her, my step- 
mother briefly informed my aunt of all that I have 
abeady related ; adding, that what she most re- 
gretted was, that she would not be able to con- 
tinue the salary she had been pajdng with me 
beyond the next six months; however, she would 
pay it in advance, and at the end of that time, 
she trusted either to be able to send for me to 
America, or that some situation as governess, or 
companion to young ladies, might be found for me. 

My aunt burst into a pitiful wail at this an- 
nouncement, and began to rock herself to and fit) 
in her chair. " Ah ! " said she at last, "Saxon blood 
has always been unlucky to our family. My poor 
brother, who might have married any one, to be 
reduced to want ; and to be obliged to go and lay 
his bones in a foreign land ! — ^that I should have 
lived to see the day. And what is to become of 
this child ; I have bred her up as a Donnelly ; 
and must she go back to her mother's people?" 

" Claiissa, will probably have to go out in the 
world, and earn her own living," said my step- 
mother ; " though I will send for her to join us 
as soon as I possibly can." 

" Fine talking indeed ! And what would you 
have her to do, ma'am?" said my aunt, drawing 
herself up, and looking fiercely. " The Donnellys 
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have, been accustomed to spend money, not to earn 
it ; my niece cannot be allowed to degrade hersel£ 
It was my intention to have presented her at the 
castle, when she had come to a fitting age; when, 
no doubt, she would have made a suitable mar- 
riage. You should pause before you blot out so 
fair a prospect." 

" WiUingly would I spare Clarissa all know- 
ledge of sorrow, if bearing it myself could do so- 
My own friends are exerting themselves in her 
behalf to find something for her ; but from her 
mother's relations she has nothing to expect ; 
indeed, it was the agreement when I adopted 
her." 

My aunt redoubled her tears, and looked more 
helpless than ever. I began to cry too at the 
prospect of being a governess. 

" My dear Clarissa," said my step-mother, 
deprecatingly, "what is it you want? What is 
there I can do?" 

" I don't want to be a governess. I want to 
go on the stage. I know a dozen parts; and Mrs 
Nuttal says I could obtain a first rate engage- 
ment, and she knows about those things." 

If a bombshell had exploded in the room, it 
could not have caused more dismay than this 
speech of mina My aunt recovered herself, and 
boxed my eara I was just within her reach, and 
then I was obliged to confess the secret of my em- 
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ployment when with Mrs. NuttaL My aunt's in- 
dignation was extreme, and all the more so as she 
herself had sanctioned the acquaintanea Of 
couf se it was treated as a girlish fancy, and I 
was peremptorily forbidden to think any more of 
it After we went up stairs to bed that night, I 
worked myself up into a paroxysm of rage at the 
idea of being a governess, and at the disapproval 
which my cherished scheme had met with. 

My poor step-mother, who had troubles enough 
of her own, endeavoured to make me more rea- 
sonable ; but good and excellent as she was, 
she had not the gift of saying the things that 
made an impression on me ; in fact, she only 
aggravated me ; and at last, wearied out in body 
and mind, she was obliged to leave the passion 
to exhaust itself It left me silent and sullen, 
and I had not even the grace to wish her good 
night. 

I felt very sorry for my unkind conduct of 
that night, when my step-mother had gone away, 
and I could make her no amends. It was a 
source of remorse to me for years afterwards. 
Whenever it crossed my memory, the recollection 
of it made me shriek, as if I had received a stab 
from a sharp knife. The recollection of it pained 
me long after my step-mother had forgotten it, 
and I have never entirely forgiven myself 

My step-mother only remained with us two 
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days. She and my aunt did not get on well to- 
gether, who, now that there was no more to be 
gained from her, treated her and spoke to her as 
though she had been the sole cause of my Other's 
misfortunes. 

I did not recover from my disgust at the pros- 
pect to which I had been consigned, and I formed 
a thousand plans for keeping up my consequence, 
and glossing it over to my pride, that I should 
find myself so reduced in the world. 

My step-mother felt my sullenness very much, 
and it certainly was both ungrateful and un- 
becoming, after her kindness. She said all she 
could imagine to comfort me, by promising to 
send for me the first moment she should have a 
settled home to ofier me ; but she did not say any 
thing that made me feel strong ; and all the good 
counsels I had received fi-om my own mamma^ 
and good Mrs. Parry, never came into my head ; 
and if for a moment I recollected one of their 
speeches, it only made me feel more angry and 
more self-willed. I accompanied my step-mother 
to the water edge, where she took an affection- 
ate leave of me. Her very last act was to take 
off her gold watch and chain, and give it to me, 
to comfort me, bidding me be a good girl, and 
reiterating her promise to send for me as soon as 
it should be possible. As I returned home alone, 
an idea struck me, which I determined to attempt 
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to carry into eflFect the following day. To this 
end I persuaded Andy, who was very fond of me, 
to leave all his other business, and be in waiting 
with his car at a little distance from my aunt's 
house, and promise not to tell her or Norah, or 
any body else, a word about the matter. 
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CHAPTER XL 

I WENT straight to Mrs. Nuttal, whom I had 
not seen during the time of my step-mother's visit, 
and told her all that had happened, as well as 
my project for the next day, which was neither 
more nor less than to make her accompany me to 
the manager of the DubUn theatre (of whom she 
had often spoken to me) ; if possible to obtain an 
engagement from him, and to make my appear- 
ance before my aunt or any one else could pre- 
vent it ! At first Mrs. Nuttal had sense enough 
to try to persuade me to give up this hopeful 
scheme ; but as I was resolute, and after persua- 
sion came to reproaches, I teased her so effec- 
tually, that at length she consented. 

My aunt never left her bed-room until noon ; 
and of late she had taken the habit of having her 
break&st in bed, and did not come down stairs 
until still later in the day. Mrs. Nuttal and I 
had therefore plenty of time for our expedition. 

It was a fine morning, Andy was punctually 
waiting for us, and Norah, to whom we said a 
word on leaving the house, promised to pacify the 
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old lady if she asked for me. I was then within 
a few months of being seventeen, and I may say, 
with truth, that I really was very handsoma I 
was not tall, but I had a good carriage, and a 
very well formed figure. I had my mother^s clear 
and delicate complexion. My mouth was rather 
too large, but it was filled with beautiful and re- 
gular teeth. I was generally in good spirits, and 
whilst I had everything my own way, and was 
not contradicted, I was very good tempered ; but 
if I were vexed, I suppose I looked like anything 
but an angel. Mrs. Nuttal often said she had 
never seen any one whose countenance changed 
so suddenly and so completely, and it was firom 
this that she predicted my success upon the stage. 
She had so often assured me that I possessed 
every requisite for a first-rate actress, that I never 
doubted but that the manager would be delighted 
to engage me. I indulged in the pleasantest 
visions of seeing my name in large, coloured letters 
on all the walls, announcing my appearance, and 
I even expected that embassies would be sent fi-om 
all the chief managers of the other theatres in the 
kingdom, to engage me on any terms. These anti- 
cipations were interrupted by the car stopping at 
a great dingy building without windows. Mrs. 
Nuttal, after desiring Andy to wait, dived with me 
down a street, so narrow that a car could not pass 
through, and so dirty, that I was firightened at it. 
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^' Come on/' said Mra Nuttal, " this is the stage 
door/' 

We went up a steep step, into a small dirty 
room, where several ill-dressed, idle-looking men 
were standing about, and hanging over a dusty 
fire in a small grate. One man was seated on a 
high stool, writing in a ledger. A bench against 
the waU was the only other fiimiture. Mrs. Nuttal 
asked for the manager, and the men all turned 
and stared at me in a manner that put me out of 
countenance, and made me ready to cry with an- 
noyance. Mrs. Nuttal at length having finished 
her conversation with the man at the desk, took 
me to a little side room, where she knocked at a 
green-baize door: here we saw a homely, hard- 
featured man, who was sitting at a table, writ- 
ing; he looked keenly at me as we entered, and 
enquired in a business-like way what we wanted. 

I looked at Mrs. Nuttal to speak, for by this 
time I had become so nervous that I heartily 
wished myself safe at home again. 

Mrs. Nuttal only replied, — 

" Nay, tell your own tale, my dear, it will be 
better than anything I can say.'' 

I then said, in a most trembling and almost 
inaudible voice, that I wished to go upon the 
stage, and that Mrs. Nuttal had been giving me 
instructions. 

The manager looked at me, as if considering 
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what he should say ; at last he bid me recite any 
speech from any play I chose 

This frightened me still more, but as he waited 
in perfect silence for me to begin, I at last, with 
a most quivering and uncertain voice, commenc- 
ed a passage out of "The Fair Penitent," but, 
although I had frequently gone through it to 
Mrs. Kuttal, I now stumbled and made mistakes 
at every second line. When I had finished, Mrs. 
Nuttal began very volubly to wonder, and to de- 
clare that I had never done so ill before. The 
manager made a sign to her to be silent, and 
then, looking kindly at me, he said, — 

"My dear good young lady — ^for good I am 
certain you are — ^listen to me. You have allowed 
your imagination to be run away with by the 
stories of an old woman who ought to have known 
better. You say it is against the consent of your 
friends that you wish to appear on the stage. 
Poor child ! you do not know what you are want- 
ing. If I had a daughter like you, I would 
sooner see her dead, and buried with a parish 
funeral, than on the stage. As yet, you do not 
know what evil is — ^may you ever be kept from 
it! You think it would be a fine thing to be 
dressed up in spangles and act tragedy; but I 
must tell you, my dear, that at present you are 
not even competent to be a silent attendant^ 
which is a part that would hardly satisfy your 
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ambitioiL You are very pretty, but I tell you 
again that you have not the peculiar talent re- 
quisite for the stage. I am speaking to you now 
as a man of business, whose interest it is to get 
a good company together, and it is my trade 
to judge of the qualifications of those who offer 
themselves." 

I am sure I looked terribly disappointed. 

"My dear young lady, you do not know the 
sort of life you wish to enter. Have you ever 
been behind the scenes V 

I told him that I had never even seen a play. 

He smiled, and bid me follow him. He took 
me to a dark space, where there was no light, 
except what came through a side door that was 
open. At first I could discern nothing, but as my 
eyes grew accustomed to the obscurity, I saw a 
number of persons walking about aixd declaiming 
speeches out of little books, or rolls of paper, they 
held in their hands. Men in paper caps and shirt 
sleeves, like carpenters, were working at benches, 
and others were dragging in what looked to me 
like the sides of a street, and we had to get out 
of their way as well as we could. Painters, with 
cans of paint, were mounted on ladders, and 
seemed to be working at the inside of a housa 
A vast quantity of what seemed to be lumber, 
was reared and piled up in all directions, whilst 
high above our heads, were ropes and heavy hang- 
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ing things, that every moment seemed about tor 
dfop on our heads. A distant light fell upon 
them from above, which enabled us to see them. 

When the men who were going about with 
books in their hands came near, I saw they 
were the same who had so much disconcerted me 
on our entrance, and I drew closer to the 
manager. 

" Well,'' said he, " now you see a play in pre- 
paration. It does not look very enticing ; — ^the 
ladies and gentlemen are rehearsing their parts. 
Would it tempt you to come every morning, not 
to be one of the leading characters, but to come 
on — one day, it might be, as a page, — another as 
an attendant, with half a dozen words to say ? 
Now, look at the house itself; — ^there it is before 
you." 

I could only dimly discern something like a 
cave ; but the manager spoke to one of the 
work-people, and in a few minutes a little shut- 
ter was thrown open in the opposite distance, 
through which the dusty sunshine came stream- 
ing in, shewing a sort of balcony, with tiers of 
seats in it, which went a long way back ; and 
then two stories above them of similar seats. In 
the centre of the house there were rows of benches 
on the floor. A great chandelier came down 
from the roof, which seemed to be painted, but it 
looked very dingy and dirty. Lamps hung down 
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from the front of the balcony, which were covered 
over with sheets. 

"Those/^ said the manager, turning to me, 
"are the places where the company sit. Fancy 
them aU fiUed with people, and in a blaze of 
light, and you called to come forwards to act 
your part, and speak your speeches, so as to be 
LinLy i^ 4 e4 o- 1 «■« remotest p»t 
of the house ; and all those hundreds of eyes 
looking at you, ready to find fault if you did not 
please them !"' 

"I thought," said I, "the theatre was such a 
beautiful place, aU light and splendour." 

" Of course it looks better by caudle-light," re- 
pUed he ; " everything is intended to be seen 
then. But this is what it really is, no matter 
how it may look to those in the front. This is the 
place where you would have to be, and these are 
the things and people you would have to live 
amongst. There are, besides, other things, of 
which it is not needful that I should speak now, 
as I hope you are not going to be exposed to 
them." 

" But have there not been actresses who have 
become peeresses, and others who have married 
men of quality?" I asked. 

"Yes, my dear, and I will count them for 
you on my fingers, but there are hundreds and 
thousands who have drudged for years upon the 
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stage, and retired in their old age to poverty 
and a garret. Do yon envy Mr& Nuttal? and 
yet I recollect her a very pretty woman, and 
a &vour]te actres& Ton see every body has 
forgotten that, except herself perhaps. The fact 
is, my dear, that men and women of real genius 
and strong character can, and do, make their 
way, and make themselves respected, in what- 
ever state of life they adopt; but unless you 
have the ability to attain the first rank, the 
stage is an intolerable drudgery, and a most ob- 
jectionable calling for a young woman And 
now for one moment to treat it as a matter 
of business! you must pardon me for saying 
that you have no genius for acting. I dare 
say that you could recite very nicely before 
your looking-glass, or perhaps in a small draw- 
ing-room before partial friends, but you would 
not stand a moment before an audience who 
do. not care a straw for anything but their 
own amusement. My dear young lady, I have 
spoken to you as I would to my own daughter, 
if she had taken a similar fiancy. Qo home and 
take my advice, don't listen to any more of 
Mrs. Nuttal's stories; she is an old goose, who 
will teach you nothing but vanity, which is 
the ruin of half the women in the world.'' He 
gave me his arm to lead me back, looked into 
the room where we had left Mrs. Nuttal, and he 
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did not quit us until he had seen us to the car, 
and heard Andy ordered to drive home. 

All the way I did not once speak, I was 
horribly ashamed and mortified, and sat amongst 
the ruins of my brilliant cloud castles, as much 
crushed and annihilated as they. But I never 
shall forget the sensation of intense thankful- 
ness, when I found myself once more safe in 
my aunt's dingy parlour! 

Then, the sense of the horrible imprudence 
of which I had been guilty came upon me, for 
to have been saved from carrying it into effect, 
did not take from my foUy in intending it. 
All the scene at the theatre came back to me 
with a sense of loathing and disgust; I felt as if 
I had been plunged up to my neck in mire ; 
ODd it was mauy days before I recovered my 
own self-respect. 

Luckily, my aunt had not missed me, and 
asked no embarrassiBg questions. A great part 
of my mortification arose from having done clan- 
destinely what I was afraid would be found out 
I would have been thankful to confess, either to 
my step-mother or Mrs. Parry, and would have 
borne patiently any reprimand or punishment; 
but I felt that it was of no use to tell my aunt, 
except to throw her into a passion, and to bring 
Andy and Mrs. Nuttal, my companions, into 
trouble with her. Eight or wrong, I made up 
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my mind to keep my own counsel; but for weeks 
afterwards I was terrified at going out with my 
aunt in the car, lest any of the people I had seen 
at the theatre should recognise me, and speak to 
ma 

I took an intense disgust to the very idea of 
acting, and slackened considerably in my visits to 
Mrs, Nuttal. Luckily for me, very shortly after 
my adventure, she received an invitation from 
her brother, whom she had not seen for several 
years, and who had returned from India much 
improved in fortune. This, of course, induced 
her to pack up all her small property, and hasten 
to join him at Cheltenham. She wrote to me 
once, to tell me how prosperous and comfort- 
able she was ; and that, although her brother was 
sometimes very cross, yet, as she had been accus- 
tomed to the humours of her late husband, she 
did not mind it, and could manage him very 
easily. I was glad that so comfortable a pros- 
pect opened for her at the close of her life, and I 
was not sorry to have a handsome ending put to 
an acquaintance that had so nearly led me into 
an act of rashness, which I should vainly have 
regretted all my life. 

As to my aunt, she was silent and mysterious. 
I secretly and often wondered by what accident 
she had never perceived my absence on the day 
of my expedition to the theatre; but the reason 
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was not long in appearing. She had, on that 
day, been busy writing letters, in her bed-room, 
to all her most influential acquaintances, and to 
the uncle of the DonneUys, Sir Tiberius, who, an 
old man with a large fjBtmily, all expecting to be 
provided for as became a baronet's children, 
was not likely to have either power or iuclina- 
tion to assist a distant relative, whom he had 
never seen. But as all my aunt's acquaintance 
and correspondence piqued themselves upon being 
punctiliously poUte, answers to her letters began 
to arrive, all sealed with magnificent impressions 
of crests and " coat armoriea" 

My aunt deputed me to read them aloud to 
her, after she herself had carefully cut round the 
seals, to avoid breaking them. They all con- 
tained expressions of compliment, and the politest 
regrets at not being able to forward her ^ews 
with respect to her niece. 

Amongst the rest came a letter fi:om the secre- 
tary of the Lord-Lieutenant, courteously stating 
that all the situations in her ladyship's household 
were filled up. 

It would have amused an indifferent person to 
hear all my aunt's observations and specula- 
tions upon the different negatives she ■ received, 
— ^the more than bee-like skill with which she 
contrived to extract some hope firom them all, 
and the complacency with which she dwelt upon 
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the polite terms of compliment in which her 
letters were answered 

At last, a letter came from the Dowager 
Oountess of Rosherville, saying that her friend 
Mrs. Ormsby wished to find a companion for her 
two daughters, — one twelve, and the other four- 
teen, — ^who could form their manners, and teach 
them a good English pronunciation. Lady Rosher- 
vUle considered that this would exactly be what 
my aunt wished for me. 

She concluded her letter with a violent pane- 
gyric on the charms and excellencies of Mrs. 
Ormsby, in the course of which it appeared there 
was no salary attached to the situation, and that 
I was "to make myself generally useftil, and to be 
always cheerful, obliging, and fiill of alacrity."' 

My aunt was charmed with the prospect; 
she entered at once into negociations, and it 
was finally settled that I was to go to Mrs. 
Ormsby, to fill a situation, the functions of 
which were somewhat vague, and the position 
I was to hold left extremely imdefined ; but my 
aunt was afraid of losing an advantageous open- 
ing, by shewing a disposition to ask trouble- 
some questions, and she did not for a moment 
imagine *that anything short of the highest re- 
spect could be shewn to a Donnelly. 

Part of the fifty pounds that my grandfather 
had bequeathed to me, were drawn and ex- 
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pended to equip me suitably for my new office. 
As my wardrobe had never been renewed ex- 
cept for dresses, and a few other indispensable 
articles, since I left Mrs. Parry, it may be sup- 
posed how much I stood in need of a respectable 
outfit. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

At last all the preparations for my departure 
were completed, and my place was taken for the 
following morning inside the mail, which went 
as far as Ballyraggan Gap There, Mrs. Ormsby 
had arranged to send her jaimting-car to meet 
me, and take me on to Ballybully Town, where 
she resided, and which was about five miles 
across the country. 

On the evening previous to my departure, my 
aunt stirred the fire, and drawing herself with 
great stateliness into her arm-chair, began to 
harangue me on my future course and prospects. 

The chief points upon which she insisted, 
were first, that I should on no account ever 
forget what was due to myself nor allow my- 
self to be trampled upon by anybody : the 
next was, to beware how I encouraged "the 
presumptuous attentions of the other sex,'' and 
on no account to accept any offer of marriage 
without first consulting her. Indeed, she dwelt 
so much upon the offers and attentions I was 
likely to receive from young men, that she said 
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nothing of any other species of trials or diffi- 
culties which were liable to beset ma 

She warned me impressively against the de- 
signs of insidious young men, and the despe- 
rate schemes of daring noblemen, who inveigle 
lovely and unsuspecting young women into a 
carriage and six, and marry them in spite of 
the disapproval of their Mends. She particu- 
larly recommended me to study the conduct of 
Harriet Byron, in a similar emergency. She 
also pointed her moral by a long story about 
a friend of hers, a lovely young heiress to an 
immense property, who was run away with to 
a lonely &rm-house, by six men in masks, and 
forced to put on a gold-laced riding-habit and 
hat, which had been placed there for her, and 
then to mount a spirited horse, and ride across 
the country, for three days, till they arrived 
at a dilapidated mansion, where the owner was 
hiding on account of his debts; and forced to 
marry him, and endow him with all her pro- 
perty (although she was engaged to a charming 
young officer of dragoons, who afterwards was 
killed) ; and how she was brought back to Dub- 
lin, and obliged to protest that she had done 
it of her own free will! 

I have met with many trials in my life-time, 
but I am happy to say that I have been so 
fortunate as to escape those against which my 
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aunt so carefdUy prepared me. My aunt liked 
above all things to make set exhortations, and she 
imagined that she excelled in them ; and in the 
course of this long harangue to me, she grew 
comforted for the disappointment she had sus- 
tained, in being obliged to send me, her niece, out 
to a situation, instead of seeing me presented at 
the Lord-Lieutenant's court. Since a reverse of 
fortune had come, there was at least a certain 
consolation in dressing it up in sweeping robes, 
and giving it an imposing air of noble distress. 

At the conclusion of her remarks, my aunt 
lightly touched upon the &ct, that I must hence- 
forth depend upon myself, as her income was 
barely sufficient for her own support. 

She then embraced me and took leave of me ; 
for I was to depart as early as six o'clock the next 
morning. She also drew what she called " one of 
her ancestral rings " from her finger, and pre- 
sented me with it, and begged I would ever care- 
fiiUy preserve it, and allow no distress to induce 
me to part with it ! 

I had been very busy all day, preparing for my 
departure, and was so thoroughly fatigued, that 
I fell asleep the moment my head touched the 
pillow; and no dreams, or anticipations of the 
world I was entering, broke my repose during 
the last night I slept imder a guardian's roof 

The next morning I was roused by Norah, 
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dressed by the dim light of a rush candle ; and 
my boxes were corded. Andy had brought his 
car, and was waiting for me in the kitchen ; Norah 
had prepared some breakfest, and then wrapping 
herself in her blue cloak, declared she would come 
and see the last of me. It was a dim moonlight 
morning, and a white mist covered the ground. 
Andy drove quickly into the town, and we were 
not a moment too soon ; the horses were already 
harnessed; Norah embraced me most affectionate- 
ly, and Andy wished me all the good luck in the 
world, and of the other added to it ! the guard 
blew his horn, — ^the ostler let go the horses' heads, 
and we drove off. I looked back as long as I 
could discern anjiihing, tiU Andy, and Norah, and 
the car were hidden &om me by the mist and the 
distance. 

The excitement and hurry of departure, had 
kept up my spirits hitherto ; but they now began 
to flag ; there was no one else inside, and I cried 
without hinderance, tilll had no more strength leffc. 

For the first time I realised that I was standing 
alone in the world, with no one to depend upon but 
myself; and I cannot express the sick affright 
that seized upon me. It was a panic, like that 
which I can fancy overtaking one walking upon 
a narrow ledge of rock, with nothing between him 
and the precipice below. 

I was, in reality, no worse off than I had been 
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for some time past, but I was suddenly aroused 
to a consciousness of my position. I felt that I 
belonged to no one ; and that whatever home or 
kindness I might find, would not be mine by 
right, but would come &om the spontaneous 
kindness of others ; I had no claims on any one 
in the world. To those who have not Jniown 
this feeling, I cannot convey the desolate, help- 
less, exposed condition, in which I felt myself 

My step-mother, had indeed promised to send 
for me as soon as she had it in her power ; but 
she and my father were on their way to America^ 
which was so far off", that it was literally hoping 
fi'om another world. In those days, voyages to 
America were formidable undertakings, not the 
few days' journey that they are now. 

I have not recently spoken of my mother ; I 
very rarely ever mentioned her ; but the sense of 
her loss was always present and deep in my 
heart ; and no matter how lively I might seem, 
or how well amused I might be, the thought of 
her would come to me at any moment. 1 sup- 
pose when any one has once known a deep 
sorrow like this, life and the world are never 
the same to any of us again, — we are never 
properly happy afterwards* I was very young 
when she died; but the sorrow has only be- 
come deeper the longer I have lived ; it may 
for a while have been covered, and overgrown 
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with the afiairs of life, but there it always is ; and 
whenever any other trial or sorrow comes, it 
always rouses that great grief, as if something 
alive within me had been touched and wakened. 

On this particular morning I felt veiy miserar 
ble and cowardly ; external circumstances seemed 
only a type of what I had to look for in the world. 
It was growing daylight ; but the weather had 
turned to a small drizzling mist, and the strip- 
ped hedges and bare black trees, were tlireaded 
with drops of rain that had not strength to 
fall off; and the chill creeping damp, penetrated 
to the very marrow of my bones. As we pro- 
ceeded, the fields and farms disappeared, and the 
road entered a flat black waste of bog ; and if 
there were anything better in the distance, the 
fog prevented me fi'om seeing it. 

At length, we entered a small dirty market 
town, where the coach stopped for ten minutes, 
to breakfast. The inn was new, but bare and 
disorderly. The guard and coachman were both 
very kind to me, and the mistress of the house, 
dirty and slatternly as she was, with the cares of 
a large wash upon her besides, was very kind to 
me too ; she gave me a great deal of flattery and 
sympathy with a sweet toned voice, that remind- 
ed me of poor Norah, — ^and it certainly made me 
feel much less miserabla About noon, we reach- 
ed Ballyraggan Gap, where I was to leave the 
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mail; but neither ear nor driver were visible. 
At the entrance of a narrow, cross-country road, 
about a dozen hovels, built of loose stones and 
turf, stood huddled together in a hollow by the 
road side. A troop of naked jabbering women 
and children came running out at the sound of 
the coach, and this place I learned was nothing 
less than Ballyraggan Gap itself. 

" I am very sorry to leave you all alone here, 
miss,'' said the guard, compassionately; "we are 
obliged to keep our time, owing to the letters, 
or else I am sure we would wait with you till 
your carriage came up. The people here are 
rough to look at, but they are harmless enough, 
and you will be quite safe. Here, you Biddy 
Howlagan, there!'' cried he, at the top of his 
voice — a tall gaunt woman with a patient, stupid- 
looking face coming out of one of the hovels — 
"here is a young lady waiting to be met by the 
carriage from Ballybully Town; take her into 
your place, and let her sit by your fire till it 
comes : sure it is yourself that knows how to 
speak to the quality." 

The woman answered something in a patois I 
did not understand. 

" You will be all right now," said the guard. 

The coachman had by this time become very im- 
patient — ^he drove off at a great pace, and was in 
a moment hid from my sight by a turn in the road. 
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The woman took up my largest trunk, and, 
turning to me said, — 

" Step in then, miss ; sure it is not the place 
for the likes of you — ^but you wiU be out of the 
rain, any way." 

She took me into one of the hovels, where the 
only difference was that it was dark instead of 
daylight, the rain came through the roof, and 
the floor was a perfect puddle. A man, an old 
woman, and a number of children, were about 
beginning dinner; a heap of smoking potatoes 
were in a hollow in the middle of the table. 

The woman forced me to a dry spot beside the 
turf fire, and proceeded to pick out some of the 
best potatoes. I saw her suddenly become per- 
plexed — she had neither plate nor dish to bring 
them on. I went up to the table and said that 
I would sit there, if they would make room for 
me. My trunk served me for a seat, and we all; 
helped ourselves. I suppose I was very hungry, 
for in all my life I never tasted anything so good 
as those potatoes, and there was a certain respect- 
ful hospitality that made me feel at my ease 
amongst them. The appearance of the man, how- 
ever, was not at aU prepossessing — it was half 
ferocious, half stupid ; but whilst I was thinking 
how frightened I should have felt if I had met 
him under any other circumstances, he told me 
he would run down himself to th^ great house, 
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and tell them I was come, as may-be they had 
forgot. He went, and returned with a convey- 
ance for me, and though the distance was seven 
miles, absolutely refused to accept the half-crown 
I offered him, though I asked him earnestly: I, 
however, gave it one of the children to play with, 
as I went out. 

The man helped me into the car, and covered 
me with a large cloak, with a certain dexterity 
as well as good-will, and wished me good day 
with a bow that was anything but awkward. 
Of course all the dwellers in that 6ap turned out 
to see me off, but the man drove them away, and 
would not allow them to beg. 

I thanked him as well as I could, and quite 
made up my mind that I would come again, and 
bring some clothes for the children ; but when I 
was able to execute this resolve, I found the man 
was in prison on a charge of murder, and all the 
femily had gone away. 

The man-servant sent to meet me, was an 
Englishman, exceedingly supercilious, though un- 
impeachably correct in his replies to the few ques- 
tions I volunteered. 

At length w« reached Ballybully Town, and 
very thankful I was, for I was cold, wet, and 
tired. I saw no town at all, but a great ram- 
bling grey-stone house, with a Grecian portico, 
and a colony of stables behind. The approach to 
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it was up what had once been an avenue, but 
)nost of the trees had been cut down, and no- 
thing but the trunks and a few straggling sap* 
lings remained, to mark what once had been. 

We did not go to the front entrance, but went 
through a pair of folding gates into the stable- 
yard, where our arrival was greeted by a chorus 
of dogs of all kinds. The car drew up at the en- 
trance to the servants' hall ; the man who had 
driven me threw the reins to some stable boys, 
and assisted me to alight. I followed him in, 
but there was no one to receive me, several ser- 
vants were passing about, who stared at me with- 
out speaking. The man who had brought me, 
took no further charge of me, except to recom- 
mend me to sit down by the fire, which was 
burning at the upper end of the halL I en- 
quired for Mrs. Ormsby, but he paid no atten- 
tion and walked away. At length the house- 
keeper came, who in her manner and appearance, 
reminded me a little of my aunt Donnelly. 

She looked at me from head to foot, and made 
a sort of half-apology that I should have been 
kept waiting in the servants' hall, and invited me 
to go to her room. It was a comfortable room 
enough, with a bright fire burning in it. She 
told me that the family were at dinner, but that 
Mrs. Ormsby should be informed of my arrival 
as soon as. she returned to the drawing-room. 
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She invited me to have some tea with her, 
which I accepted ; and she informed me that 
ihe reason of my delay at the Gap was, because 
there was a dispute whose business it was to 
fetch me ; the coachman had declared he had 
only engaged to drive the mistress and the 
young ladies, 

I endeavoured to keep up the conversation, but 
she was extremely distant and formal, and I could 
make no impression upon her. She too was Eng- 
lish, and kept the servants at a great distance, 
who I found all hated her very much. 

At length dinner was over, and the footman 
came in with a message to say, that Mrs. Ormsby 
would come and speak with Miss Donnelly in a 
few minutes. 

" Mrs. Ormsbyis distant in her manners, and 
perhaps you will not feel at home with her all at 
once ; indeed all the femily hold themselves very 
'^ high, but you must not mind if 

As the housekeeper spoke, the door was thrown 

/ open, and a tall, thin, very ill-tempered looking 

woman entered ; she had evidently been very 

handsome at one time, but she had a harsh, 

disagreeable voice, and a coarse brogue. 

" Are you the young person mentioned to me 
by Lady Rosherville ? " said she, addressing me 
through her eye glass. She neither told me to 
sit down, nor did she wait for my reply, but con- 
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tinued : " Well, I hope you will suit me ; it is 
rather a risk to engage any one without seeing 
them first ; but I have great confidence in Lady 
Rosherville's judgment. I hope you are good- 
tempered and fond of children? This is your 
first situation, I believe ! 

I replied, "that it was.'' 

" What time did you leave Dublin ? it was late 
for you to arriva Ah ! I forgot you were de- 
tained amongst those people at the Gap. I am 
sure I gave orders for some one to meet you. 
How did it happen, Mrs. Lawson ? " 

Mrs. Lawson explained. 

" Ah well ! I only hope you have caught no 
fever, or anything of that kind — ^be sure you 
change all your clothes ; it was imprudent to 
enter such a place.'' 

As she spoke, her features might have been cut 
in wood, for any expression they had ; she held 
herself very stiffly, and when she turned, she 
moved her whole person like a soldier £a<nng 
about. When she addressed me, her cold, grey 
eye went past me, as if she were looking in the 
distance ; altogether, there was a cold, insolent 
ill-breeding in her manner, such as I have never 
seen equalled. 

" I suppose there is a room prepared for Miss 
Donnelly?" said she, addressing the housekeeper, 
but looking at the chimney-piece. 
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" I have had the green attic above the nursery 
got ready. Where is it your wish, ma'am, that 
she should take her meals?" 

" The chief part of her time will be taken up 
in the nursery, amongst the children, she may 
as well take her meals there. It can be altered 
afterwards if there is occasion." 

" Oh, by the way, Lawson, your master com- 
plained of the fish to-day, it was terribly over- 
done."' 

She was leaving the room, but paused to say, — 

" You can retire when you please, I shall see 
you in the morning; I do not wish you to rise 
later than seven.'' 

" I dare say you will be glad to go to your 
room now," said Mrs. Lawson, as soon as the 
door closed. 

I thankftilly assented to the proposal, and the 
under-housemaid, who answered her simmions, 
was directed to take me and my boxes up-stairs 
to the green attic. 

What a comfort it is that there is always a 
night's sleep to intervene between us and our 
day's work ! 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Mrs. Ormsby's family consisted of her two 
eldest daughters, — one sixteen, the other fifteen, 
and there were three young children in the nur^ 
seiy, rangmg from four to ten years old. 

There had, until recently, been two nurses, but 
one having left, her place was supplied by a 
young girl, and I was taken in as an anomalous 
supernumerary. I was to keep the children's 
wardrobe in order, and indeed, everybody's ward- 
robe, so far as it was possible ; Mrs. Ormsby was 
much disappointed that I did not understand 
dress-making, that I might have been able to 
assist the lady's-maid. I taught the children 
their lessons in the first rudiments of learning. 
I was the nominal companion of the two eldest 
girls; they either came to me in the nursery, 
or I took my work into their mamma's dressing- 
room, where I sat for an hour to hear them 
read, and to give them the English accent ; Mrs. 
Ormsby sitting by to profit by the lesson, and 
to see that we never forgot our relative positions. 
I do not suppose that I was considered ex- 
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actly a servant, for I was called Miss Donnelly, 
and received no wages ; in all other respects my 
position was sufficiently doubtfiil, but every de- 
tail shewed that I was considered as anything 
but a "companion'' to the children. I dined 
with them in the nursery; silver forks were 
always laid for them, but the nurse and I had 
steel forks, and pewter tea-spoons at breakfest. 

I was forbidden to wear low dresses or a 
necklace ; and Mrs. Ormsby gave me a couple 
of large aprons with pockets, such as her lady's- 
maid wore, and desired that I would never appear 
without one. On Sunday, I went to church in 
the outside car, along with Mrs. Lawson, the 
housekeeper, and the lady's-maid. 

Sometimes I was sent for after dinner, into 
the drawing-room, to read aloud. There was 
often company staying in the house, but I was 
never introduced to any one, nor expected to 
speak. A small table and candle were placed 
for me outside the circle, and a short distance 
apart from it. 

Reading aloud was a thing I could do ex- 
tremely well. I had naturally a taste for it, and 
a pleasant voice, which had been cultivated, and 
if Mrs. Nuttal had taught me nothing else, she 
had greatly improved my reading. I used to 
read on ' these occasions whatever book was 
olaced before me, and continued till I was desired 
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to desist, and then I retired without sa3dng a 
word, or having a word said to me. I slept 
in the little green attic; it had a pent-house 
window in the sloping roo^ the view from it 
was very pretty, and commanded a wide extent 
of country. I had the great comfort of having 
a room all to mjrself, for sometime at least, 
until I was removed to sleep in the lady's- 
maid s room, to make way for an additional 
footman- 

As to being waited upon, or receiving assist- 
ance from any servant in the establishment, that 
was not to be thought of for an instant. The 
under-housemaid was a very good-natured girl, 
but she had a great deal to do, and I soon found 
that my only chance of avoiding impertinence 
and grumbling, was to give trouble to no one, 
and depend entirely upon myself. 

After the experience of the first two days, 
during which my bed was left unmade, my 
room unsorted till evening; and I had to wait 
three quarters of an hour before I could find any 
one who would fasten my dress, which even then 
was done in a way that gave me great dis- 
gust; I set to work, and altered all my dresses, 
so that I might be able to fasten them myself 
without assistance. ' I always afterwards made 
my own bed, and arranged my room to my liking 
before I went down stairs in the morning. I did 
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not do it in a good spirit, but with a hanghty 
bitterness that made me feel uncomfortable, but 
did no harm to any one else ; indeed, although 
it was my mode of protesting against the inso- 
lence that obliged me to do such "menial offices/' 
nobody took any notice of it, and I was allowed 
to steel myself in peace against the slights and 
mortifications to which I was daily subject, un- 
til I had learned my lesson of discipline. 

Sometimes I determined to make myself recog-. 
nised in some way in the house ; but I might 
just as well have tried to talk in an exhausted 
receiver ; unless I had seen and suffered from it^ 
I could not have imagined that any persons could 
so completely have separated themselves, and 
kept aloof from all sympathy with the human 
beings composing their household. 

The domestics were represented by their offices ; 
they were merely the machinery to promote the 
comfort of the family, and they had as completely 
lost their individuality, as if they had belonged 
to a gang of convicts, with numbers instead of 
names. 

Mr. Ormsby was a county magistrate ; a little 
old gentleman with grey hair, and a thin, proud 
face, that looked as if it were always drawing back. 
I do not think he ever learned my name, for if ever 
he had occasion to address me, he always began 
" my good girl"' It was not the duties I had to 
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perform that were so difficult or disagreeable ; I 
would have done all I had to do, and more than 
all, with great good will, if only I might have 
been recognised as capable of taking some inter- 
est in what was to be done ; but it was all one 
course of giving orders upon their side, and receiv- 
ing them upon mine, and the work considered as 
if it had come out of a machine. 

Mrs. Ormsby never spoke what could be called 
harshly to me, during the whole time I was with 
her, but then, she never seemed altogether aware 
of my existence. She spoke in a dawdling, absent 
tone, without looking at me. If I addressed any 
question to her, she always either looked over 
my head at the wall, or else on one side, whilst 
she replied ; and the young ladies took after their 
mamma. They had been taught to consider it a 
inark of English high breeding to look absent 
and uninterested, except on rare occasions. It 
was like living with so many bags of wooL 

The servants were a body amongst them- 
selves, and had their own world and their own 
interests, from which they excluded the family 
as rigidly as the &mily excluded them; but I 
was by myself, and belonged to nobody. 

Now I do not think the Ormsbys were either 
right or kind, in their mode of treating their 
dependents, but so far as I myself was con- 
cerned, it was, perhaps, as good a place as I could 
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have been sent to. Dnring the time that I was 
with mj aunt, I had been so mnch pnffed np, by 
false notions of my birth and importance, and 
so filled with vanities of all kinds, that I had 
acquired very exaggerated ideas of myselj^ as 
well as idle and desultory habits, all which 
required rooting out, and extirpating without 
pity, if I were ever to become a character worth 
anything. No friends, nor any one, with the 
ordinary scruples of humanity, would have been 
able to give me the discipline which would have 
been strong enough to eradicate the foolish- 
ness that had taken hold of my heart. I am 
quite certain, speaking from my own experi- 
ence, that whenever we are placed in pecu- 
liarly disagreeable circumstances, that there is 
some needful lesson contained in them, besides 
their unpleasantness ; and when we have learned 
the lesson they were intended to convey, we 
are relieved from them, and not until then. 

This mode of deliverance had not yet dawned 
for me. I did aU that was required of me, 
partly from an instinct that was blinder than 
a resolution, and partly because I was afraid 
of .being sent back to my aunt, while I had 
no hope of a better situation; but I kept a 
proud and bitter spirit, and endeavoured by 
every possible means to make a line of demar- 
'nation between myself and the servants. I am 
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sure I treated the nurse, who was the indi- 
vidual with whom I came most in contact, with 
an indifference and haughtiness which might 
have been modelled upon Mrs. Ormsby herself. 
I had it aU for my own benefit ; I made myself 
extremely uncomfortable by the bitter spirit I 
cultivated, and shut myself out from intercourse 
with perhaps the only person in the household 
who was worth securing for a fiiend- All those 
displays which we disguise under the heroic and 
somewhat attractive term of pride, cut far more 
keenly into the comfort of our own bosom, than 
into the sensibilities of those for whom they are 
intended. 

After I had been at the Ormsbys about three 
months, the youngest boy, a lovely little fellow 
of six years old, was taken ill, of wjiat proved to 
be scarlet fever. The Irish have a horror of in- 
fection that amounts to a panic. I had never 
had the fever, but I was not afiraid, and the office 
of attending upon the child seemed to fall natu- 
rally to me. I was fond of this child, and this 
illness of his lifted me out of a black, bitter, 
miserable state of mind, which caused me intense 
suffering. He was left entirely to my charge — 
the nurse would have helped me willingly enough^ 
but she had to go away with the other children, 
who were at once removed from the house. 

After a severe struggle for life the child reco- 
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vered, and neither I nor any one else in the house 
took the fever. I was almost sorry when the 
dear little fellow was pronounced quite well, and 
allowed to join the rest, for I then fell back into the 
dreary joylessness of my old position. The doc- 
tors praised me much, and told Mrs. Ormsby that, 
humanly speaking, she owed her child to my care^ 
fill nursing. 

Mrs. Ormsby was very glad to have her child 
restored, and very glad that I had been there to 
nurse it; but she could not get out of her old 
supercilious indifference — perhaps it had become 
her second nature^ and she testified her sense of 
my conduct in her own fashion. She summoned 
me to her dressing-room, and said, — 

" Donnelly, Mr. Ormsby and myself are much 
pleased with your conduct during the illness of 
Master Robert; your behaviour would have done 
credit to an older person ; your master has de- 
sired me to give you a new gown, as a mark 
of his approbation, and I have added a suitable 
shawL"" 

She handed me a brown paper parcel which 
lay beside her on the sofa; I took it because 
she held it out to me, but I would rather she 
had struck me than given me that present. It 
was as much as I could do to refrain from fling- 
ing it on the floor; to say "thank you,'" would 
have choked me. 
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'* Well/' said she, observing my hesitation ; " I 
have told you that we are pleased with your 
conduct. I should have thought you would 
have been glad to be made aware of it/' 

"I did not do it to please you/' I said, almost 
fiercely, "but because I loved the child, and 
there was no one else to nurse him." 

At that moment I detested her ! sitting there, 
in her insolent complacency, measuring out her ap- 
proval to me as the highest possible reward for 
having risked my life to save her child; not but 
what I would have done the same thing again^ 
if it had been needed, but it was intolerable^ 
that she should dole out her tepid approbation^ 
as the finality of what my conduct was wortL 

"Really, Donnelly," said she, startled into 
looking at me for once; "if you fiy out into 
such unbecoming tones to your superiors, when 
they are shewing you fevour, I fear you will 
not make many Mends; of course we are aware 
that you only did your duty in nursing Master 
Robert, but we wish to mark our approval of it, 
nevertheless. Will you desire the nurse to step 
here, as I wish to speak to her." 

I returned to the nursery, and fiung my hate- 
ful present on the ground, stamped upon dt, 
and threw myself into a chair, gasping with 
rage. The children were fiightened and clung 
to the nurse, who came to me and laid hold of 
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my hand, ^hich Was clenched and contracted 
with rage. 

" My dear Miss Donnelly/' she said, in a grave, 
gentle voice, which soothed me in spite of my- 
self; "you are iU, you have overwatched your- 
self of late, come with ma'' And with a gentle 
touch, that somehow reminded me of my mother's^ 
she led me into the inner room, and having 
seated me in her own large chair, she left me 
alone, and closed the door. 

After a whUe I began to cry with passionate 
convulsive sobs : at length, as I grew calmer or 
more exhausted, I felt a little, soft, warm arm put 
roimd my neck, and a little hand endeavouring to 
pull down mine, which covered my face. Robert, 
my little charge, nestled up to me, and said, — 

"Dear Donnelly, don't cry; I love you so 
much," and the child began to cry too. " You 
have made yourself iU, nurse says, by sitting up 
with me, and if you die, what shall I do !" 

The poor child began to sob violently, fright- 
ened at the idea he had conjured up. The touch 
of his Uttle arms clinging to me, loosened my 
heart from its bitterness. I covered him with 
kisses, and used all my efforts to calm the 
agitation into which he had thrown himself and 
which in his still weak state, alarmed me for the 
consequences. 

The nurse came in to call Robert to his^ supper; 
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she bid me Ue down on the bed, and keep quiet 
for a little while ; she brought me a cup of tea, 
and tended me with a motherly, loving-kindness, 
that brought tears from me, but tears very dif- 
ferent in their spirit to those I had recently 
been shedding. After she had left me, I fell 
into a dreamy slumber, that seemed like a lucid 
interval after an attack of madness, I was not 
quite asleep, by my head was clear, and I felt 
very quiet. Many thoughts drifted through my 
mind, without, as it seemed, giving me the 
trouble to think them. 

How long I lay I do not know; when I 
opened my eyes, it was quite night, a light was 
burning on the table, and the nurse was sitting 
beside it reading. 

Then it came quite clearly into my mind that I 
had behaved very proudly and unkindly to that old 
woman ; as much so as was in my power. I had 
prided myself on keeping her at a distance, and 
treating her much as Mrs. Ormsby and the young 
ladies had treated her. I had been determined 
to shew her that, though obliged to sit with her, 
I would not be the companion of a sei-vant. 

The old woman had taken it meekly — ^had 
never put herself forward ; but treated me with 
a respect, which I had conceived arose from my 
manner of keeping her in her place; she had 
taken this opportunity to shew me kindness ; 
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but numberless other little acts of respect and 
kindness that, at the time I had scarcely noted, 
now came to my remembrance, — and I felt 
very remorsefiil; it seemed to me that I liad 
behaved much worse to this old woman, than 
ever Mrs. Ormsby had behaved to me ; just then 
the nurse took off her spectacles, and turned to 
look at me. 

" Come here, nurse, " said L 

She came to the bedside, and asked me how I 
felt now. 

" Quite well, but I have something to say to 
you, — sit down there on the bed, where I can 
see you." 

" Nurse, I have behaved very ill to you ever 
since I came, and I am very sorry for it ; will 
you forgive me ? " 

"Eh, my dear child ! I have nothing to forgive 
you," said the old woman. 

" You have been short and distant with me 
sometimes, when I would have been glad to be 
friendly ; but you had a deal to put up with, I 
saw that ; and you were not accustomed to being 
made to keep company with a servant ; and I 
saw it came hard to you." 

" Yes," said I, " but I never considered that I 
was doing to you exactly what was hurting me 
in others. I did not deserve you should have 
been so good to me to night." 
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" Eh, bless you my child ! I have not been 
good at all that I know of; but now that we are 
talking, tell me what it was that had vexed you?'^ 

" Why Mrs. Ormsby had been telling me in her 
supercilious way, that she was satisfied with my 
conduct during little Robert's illness, and gave 
me a gown and a shawl as a reward — ^as if one 
came into the world for nothing but to please her, 
and as if her approbation alone were worth more 
than my life, if it had been spent for her. I 
cannot tell you how angry it made me. It is all 
very well to do as much as possible to serve 
others; I know I did nothing but what was 
right, — nothing but what I would do over again 
for the child ; but I cannot bear that woman to 
tell me, she is satisfied with me, as if she were 
the queen of* the world, and her approbation 
was to be received as though it had to come 
down from heaven before it could reach me ! 
Oh ! it made me mad — it was so insolent. If 
she had only spoken to me like a human being, 
and said she was glad to see her child restored ; 
it would have been all right, but she has no 
feeling ! '' 

The old nurse smiled, and shook her head. 

"Ah!" said I, impatiently, "I cannot make 
you understand the aggravation.'' 

"My dear child," replied she, "I do under- 
stand quite well all you woidd say, and if you 
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always protest as strongly against all low aims 
and second motives, it wiU be well for yon. 
There is but one motive, my child, high enough 
and strong enough to be the spring of all our 
actions, and that js, to do right for the love of 
right, to do all things as in the presence, and 
for the love of God, who is our Master, to 
whom we owe an aocoimt of every word we 
utter, of every thought of our heart You felt 
insulted, when -Mrs. Ormsby oflTered you her 
approval as a motive and reward, it hurt your 
pride and self-love ; you did not feel that she 
was great enough, or grand enough to set her- 
self up above you for a motive. But, my dear 
child, every second motive that you admit, is 
equally small and pitiftd. If you were to pro- 
pose to yourself to obtain the love or the admi- 
ration of the whole world, to have your name 
like those "of the mighty men of old, men of 
renown,'' or even the approval of the blessed 
saints and angels themselves, and were to work 
for the sake of them only, it would be a second 
motive, and although it might seem a nobler aim, 
it would in reality be altogether as unworthy of 
you, as if you had laid out your whole life for the 
sole sake of pleasing Mrs. Ormsby.'' 

" Mrs. Ormsby and all the family are hateful 
and detestable, they are too insolent to live,'' I 
*Hoined, impetuously. 
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"Now, my dear, I am not going to preach to 
you in my own words, because that might affront 
you, but I will read to you out of a little book, 
that has been my counsel and comfort in many 
perplexities and troubles; I think I can find 
something very much to the purpose/' 

She put on her spectacles, the dear old woman, 
and slowly read the following sentences : — 

" ' We cannot trust much to ourselves, because 
we often want grace and understanding/ 

" ' There is but little light in us, and this we 
quickly lose through negligence/ 

" 'We often do ill, and do worse in excusing if 

" 'We are sometimes moved with passion, and 
we mistake it for zeal. We blame great things in 
others, and pass over great things ourselves. We 
are quick enough at perceiving, and weighing 
what we suffer fi'om others, but we mind not 
what others suffer from us. He that would well 
and duly weigh his own deeds, would have no 
room to judge hard of others.' " 

" Bead me some more,'' said I, as she paused, 
" I like to hear it." 

" With all my heart, dear ; the children are in 
bed, and I have some time before me. I would 
be glad if this little book were ever made the 
comfort to you that it has been to me. I will go 
on where I was reading myself when you caUed 



ma" 
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She snuffed her candle and turned over the 
leaves, and then began to read a chapter called 
"The King's Highway to the Holy Cross.'' It 
was very beautiful, and awoke a better spirit 
in my heart, though I was far jfrom knowing 
or understanding all the wisdom and spirituality 
of it at that time ; indeed, the longer I live, the 
more there seems yet to be learned about it. 

"What book is that, nurse? and who wrote 
it?" 

"It is called the 'Imitation of Christ,' by 
Thomas k Kempia It is now known to have 
been written by the good man whose name it 
bears ; but it was formerly ascribed to a great 
and learned man named Jean Gerson, who lived 
more than four hundred years ago, in France, 
in a time of great trouble, war, and famine, and 
when -the whole Christian world was torn with 
disputes and bitter divisions; and Jean Gerson, 
who was the Chancellor, published this little 
book, to shew people the spirit in which they 
ought to live and believe. I read a life of him 
once; he spent all his fortune and revenues in 
building schools and asylums for the poor chil- 
dren who, fatherless and motherless, wandered 
about the streets of the city of Paris, dying of 
hunger, and with no one to relieve them, for 
the distress was terrible ; he had them gathered 
together by hundreds ; he did good to all as far 
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as he could, but it was the poor little children 
■who most moved his compassion. He was a brave 
and fearless man, and did not fear to speak the 
truth to the Queen and all the nobles of the 
Court. He did a great deal of good, but I think 
the best thing he ever did, was to publish this 
book, for it has lived after him, and is a comfort 
to all' who read it, not dependiug on who may 
have been the author.'' 

It is very strange how books, people, and 
friends, even what seem to be accidental events, 
are drifted to us exactly at the right moment 
when we most need them — they come like the 
fruits of the earth in their due season. It de- 
pends upon ourselves alone to discern them, and 
attract them to us. I have remarked this through 
the whole course of my own life, and if it has- 
been true for me, it is true for others also. 

From this night, I had a dear and valuable 
friend in the old nurse. She was not an educated 
woman, but she had strong, good sense, and was 
thoroughly and deeply religious. She had a sin- 
gular wisdom and insight into human nature, 
which, combined with her prudent and consistent 
conduct, made her a remarkable woman. She 
had great strength of character, which tells more 
than talent, and very fortunate it was for me 
that I came in contact with her. 

The outward circumstances of my life continued 
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to be much the same as they had been since my 
entrance into the family ; but the bitterness was 
in a great measure taken out of them. I was re- 
lieved fiom the necessity of asserting my position, 
and that took an immense strain off my life ; for 
although I formerly tried, I could never succeed, 
which made it very fatiguing. I was relieved, 
too, from all concern with Mrs. Ormsby or her 
daughters. I had nothing to do but my own 
duty, which seemed to become much easier after 
I left off burdening myself with the faults of 
others. 

Of course I sometimes fell back into my old, 
dreary state, but it was never hopeless. I felt 
that I held a clue to get out of it, and that the 
dark mood would pass away. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

As I have said, for the next six months my 
Kfe continued to be outwardly the same as it 
had formerly been; but I had obtained a faint 
glimmering of a blessed, inner life, which made 
me do everything in quite another spirit. Words 
that my mother had spoken years ago, which at 
the time I scarcely understood, seemed brought 
to my remembrance with a freshness and mean- 
ing as if some spirit whispered them to me. One 
day — or, rather, one evening — I was sitting with 
nurse; the children were in bed, and we were 
busy sewing. 

"Nurse," said I, after a silence, "I have been 
thinking of something, and I wish you would 
give me your advice about it." 

" Gladly, my dear child, as well as I am able." 

" Well, I am here without receiving any salary, 
and I want to know whether it would be wrong 
in me to ask Mrs. Ormsby to pay me. I do as 
much work as any of the servants ; — or, if she 
should refuse, might I not look out for another 
situation, where I might earn some money ? You 
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see I am growing quite old ; — I shall be eighteen 
my next birthday/' 

" Yes, you are becoming quite an old woman/' 
said nurse, smiling. " I think, however, that you 
are, as you say, quite worth a salary ; and if Mrs. 
Ormsby does not mention it of her own accord, I 
think you might do well to speak of it to her. 
May-be she does not think how the time passes 
on, and that you are doing so much more than 
you could when you first came." 

" When I came first, it was settled that I was 
to be paid nothing ; but if I never am to have 
money for what I do, how am I to live all my 
Kfe r 

I asked this question with a gravity that set 
nurse laughing. 

" Of course, my child, you are only requiring* 
what is quite just ; but you must be prudent in 
the manner you go about this business. In case 
Mrs. Ormsby refuses, you must not rashly thro^v 
yourself out of this place. Have you any fi-iends 
or home to go to ?" 

" No one but my aunt, who could not afford 
to keep me ; and I have only eighteen-pence in 
money in the world, so I could not travel to 
her." 

"Well then, my dear, you must be aU the 
more cautious. This place you are in is dull 
enough and hard enough ; but for a young girl in 
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your fiiendless and exposed condition, it is better 
than most you could meet with, if only Mrs. 
Ormsby will give you a moderate salary/' 

"Oh, dear nurse!'' said I, dolefully; "am I 
never to hope to go to a better place ? I am sure 
I thought I was very contented ; only when 
you speak of this being a good place for me, 
and seemed to think I must stay here, it sent 
quite a chill to my heart Perhaps I have not 
been sincere, after all, in trying to be con- 
tented 1 " 

"I am an old woman, my dear, and know what 
the world is, and all the dangers to which you 
would be exposed, pretty and poor as you are, — 
neither a lady nor a servant, — and without any 
jfriends to protect you." 

" But I do not feel afraid," said I ; " and if I 
could but earn some money, I think I shoidd 
enjoy meeting with difficulties. I should like to 
go out into the world, and make my way." 

" You do not know what you are talking about, 
Miss Clarissa. We are all of us vain, weak crea- 
tures ; we none of us know what we would do 
until we are tried. We ought never to feel too 
confident, — ^it is the beginning of all mischief 
' Hold Thou my feet, O God, that my footsteps 
slip not.' " 

" Then am I doing wrong in moving in this 
matter ? I will be quiet, if you think I ought," 
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"No, dear; I think you are quite right in 
making up your mind to speak to Mrs. Onnsby ; 
but hold yourself patient, in case you should be 
disappointed ; be tranquil, whatever comes, quite 
sure that your affairs are committed to One who 
will order things for you far better than you 
could even wish them for yourself; and so long 
as you desire sincerely to conform your own 
will to the will of Him that is * Higher than 
the Highest,' all things — even those that seem 
most contrary — will work together for your 
good/' 

" Well, nurse, I may feel — I cannot help it — 
that I wish for one thing or another, — quick, 
vehement wishes, as if I were hungry for them; 
but I hope — I think — that at the bottom of my 
heart my real and strong desire is this : to take 
His will for mine in small things as in great, 
because I kTiow that it will be surely well with 
those who can make themselves one with it. 
Oh, you do not know the comfort and rest it is 
to feel in my heart that I can, that I do, desire 
not to choose for myself but that He should dis- 
pense to me my portion in this life. I cannot 
always feel it so vividly as at this moment, but 
I think — I hope it is always there, though it 
is often dashed over by quick, passionate waves, 
like my fear, just now, that I should be always 
left to live here.'' 
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" Hold fast that desire, my child, — cling to it 
and believe in it, even in moments of darkness ; 
when you are tossed by the storm of your own 
self-will, and tempted by vain desires, it shall be 
' as the anchor of your soul, sure and steadfast/ 
If you have indeed this experience, my child, 
you have received a great blessing. The begin- 
ning and the end of all religion, so far as I know, 
is to be enabled to take His will as the best and 
highest, no matter how hard or cruel-looking it 
may be; as Job said in his great affliction, so 
ought we to feel: 'though He slay me, yet will 
I trust in Him.' You are young yet, my child, 
but happy is it for you, if thus at the beginning 
of your life's journey, you have had this sure 
'rod and staff' given to support you And now, 
let us go to bed, and leave till to-morrow the evil 
or the good thereof God bless you, my darKng 
child." 

She kissed me as if she had been my mother, 
and we each went to our room without speaking 
more. 

I think I never saw any one look more asto- 
nished than Mrs. Ormsby the next morning, 
when I made my modest request. She declared, 
with a conscientious aii', that she owed it to her- 
self to keep rigidly to her engagements ; the agree- 
ment with my aunt was, that I was to receive 
no salary, and Mrs. Ormsby declared that it was 
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quite impossible she could break her word ; she 
intimated that I was at liberty to look out for 
any other situation, and dismissed me with a 
stately bend of her head. 

I heartily wished I had never moved in tte 
matter, not that I thought Mrs. Ormsby w^as 
right or just, but I felt so helpless. 

Time passed on, and Mrs. Ormsby appeared 
to have forgotten my audacity, when one naom- 
ing I received a letter written in a strange hand. 
It was from the mistress of the house where my 
aunt Hved, and was to say that she was danger- 
ously ill, and to desire me to go to her withr 
out delay. 

I took the letter in my hand to Mrs. Ormsby, 
who was just then engaged in legislating for 
the arrangements entailed by a house full of 
visitors, who were to arrive that very day. My 
recall certainly occurred at precisely the wrong 
moment, but Mrs. Ormsby was far too grand 
to allow me to feel myself of the least import- 
ance; she begged that she might not be inter- 
rupted for such a trifle, I was quite at liberty to 
go whenever I chose. However, she generously 
presented me with two old dresses, and a pair of 
boots, which, having belonged to one of the chil- 
dren, were impossibly small for me, after which, 
it was no further concern of hers what became of 
me. 
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Nurse lent me money to pay my coach fare, 
and made arrangements for me to reach Bally- 
raggan Gap in time to meet the mail. If it had 
not been for her kindness, I do not know how I 
should ever have got back to Dublin. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

I FOUND my aunt ill, very ill indeed, and my 
presence much needed, for she had no one to 
nurse her, and she required constant care. I 
think I must have a natural vocation for nursing 
sick people. I feel so much more interest in 
them when they are ill, than when they are 
well 

For a few days it seemed doubtful how my 
aunt's illness would terminate ; but at length, 
she began to manifest symptoms of improve- 
ment. During her convalescence, she was very 
peevish and irritable ; her sole topic of com- 
plaint, the one great grievance of her destiny, 
on which she murmured from morning till night, 
was the abominable indifference and neglect 
with which her uncle. Sir Tiberius, had treated 
her. Her illness had been formally announced 
to him, but he had taken no notice of the 
letter. 

My aunt would rather have enjoyed grum- 
bling, if the subject had been less touching. 

At last, one day as I was sitting alone in 
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the parlour, a jaunting-car drove up the gravel- 
walk, and after a parley in the lobby, Norah 
threw open the parlour-door, saying, — 

" A gentleman enquiring for you, miss/' 

I looked up, and saw a tall, elderly, farmer- 
like looking man, whose grey hair, parted in 
front, and falling in long, natural locks upon 
his shoulders, gave a certain picturesque air to 
his features, otherwise harsh and coarse; he 
was dressed in a long skirted blue coat, with 
bright gilt buttons, and wore yellow topped 
boots. His appearance was that of a substantial 
farmer ; he looked at me in some surprise, and 
said, — 

"I was told I should find my niece. Miss 
Donnelly here, there seems some mistake!"' 

"I replied that my aunt was up stairs, and 
would come down presently.'' 

"And who may you be?" said the stranger. 

"I am Clarissa Donnelly, and Miss Donnelly 
is my aunt." 

"Then I have the pleasure of being your 
great-uncle, and proud I am of such a beauty 
belonging to our family. I am Sir Tiberius 
Donnelly, you may, perhaps, have heard of 
me!" 

He claimed the privilege of an uncle, and 
saluted me as gallantly as though he had been 
the Lord-Lieutenant ; but he did not exactly 
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realise the idea I had formed of my uncle, the 
baronet. 

My aunt was restored to her peace of mind 
by the arrival of her uncle, who, owing to 
country roads, cross posts, and Irish manage- 
ment, had only received the tidings of her ill- 
ness a few days previously. Unless private 
business had brought him to Dublin, I doubt 
whether any emergency of my aunt would have 
induced him to leave home, but being come, he 
behaved very kindly, and insisted that both my 
aunt and myself should return, and take up our 
permaiient abode with him. 

My aunt asked for nothing better; indeed, 
this proposal realised her highest aspirations; 
but for me the case was very different, and I 
felt no disposition to fill the post of a poor 
relation. I did not know what I was competent 
for, nor had I the least notion where to look 
for a situation, but the idea of being indepen- 
dent, and goiDg out into the world to earn my 
Uving, had become fixed in my mind. 

The bright idea struck me, that I would write 
to Miss Elizabeth Parry, my old school-mistress. 
I had written to her once or twice just after 
leaving her, but the correspondence had lan- 
guished, not from any diminution of regard, but 
partly because we did not love letter-writing, 
and partly because in those days letters were 
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costly. I had not heard of her for several years, 
but I felt confident, that if she were alive she 
would assist me. 

I wrote my letter, and committed it to the 
post, with many misgivings, lest amongst the 
thousand other letters, mine should be lost or 
mis-sent, a very natural anxiety, when it is a 
letter that lies near one*s heart. 

The answer had not long to be waited for ; 
almost before I had begun to hope, I received a 
kind, cordial invitation from Miss Elizabeth, to 
go over on a visit, and enclosed was a five-pound 
note, to pay my expenses. I do not believe any 
girl in the world ever met with so many friends 
as I have done, and all coming to me at the right 
moment. I am sure it has not been from any 
deservings of my own. I jumped for joy when 
I received this precious letter, but I had a great 
battle with my aunt before I could obtain her 
consent to avail myself of the invitation; my 
uncle, too, opposed it; and from being most polite 
and flattering, he became quite rude and disagree- 
able ; shewing how very tyrannical he could be 
if he had the opportunity* 

He declared it was a mark of the low blood in 
me, to wish to go out for the sake of getting 
money, when my own relations were willing to 
take me amongst them, and keep me like a lady, 
for the credit of the family. But this only made 
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me feel more determined that nothing should in- 
duce me to be dependent. Within the last few 
months, I had, from a thoughtless girl, become a 
woman, and I felt quite sure that I was doing 
right, and not acting from obstinacy. My aunt 
at last gave a grumbling consent, and I was 
allowed to depart under the escort of an English 
lady and her brother, who were returning to 
London. 

Mrs. Roberts and her brother, Mr. Fenton, 
were acquaintances I had accidentally made 
during my aunt's illness. They had been my 
fellow travellers from Ballyraggan Gap; they 
knew some friends of ours in Dublin, and the 
casual acquaintance had been formally renewed. 
Mrs. Roberts was a quiet, timid, and somewhat 
formal woman, easily startled, and apt to dislike 
anything that looked singular or sudden, but as 
good and kind-hearted as it was possible to be, 
otherwise I am sure she could not have shewn 
so much good-nature and tolerance towards me, 
who, at that time, had a scrambling, Irish- 
stylishness about me, very diflTerent from the 
delicate quietness of her own manners. Her 
brother was very handsoma Some years older 
than his sister, he could scarcely be called a 
young man ; but that arose, not so much from 
his years, as from a certain manner as if he had 
long been the head of a family, and was accus- 
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tomed to be looked up to and relied upon. I was 
rather afraid of him, I confess, though he was 
extremely kind to me ; but I felt as if both he 
and his sister must disapprove of me for being 
so different to them. 

When we reached London, Mrs. Roberts in- 
vited me to stay with her for a few days. iShe 
lived in a nice house in Bussell Square, and had 
everything very handsome and comfortable about 
her. Mr. Roberts, her husband, was a merchant 
in the city, — ^he seconded his wife's invitation; 
but Mrs. Parry was expecting me, and I was 
anxious to reach my journey's end ; so I steadily 
refused to prolong my visit, and I fancied that 
Mr. Fenton looked as if he approved of me, which 
made me feel quite sure I was doing right. That 
very afternoon I took my place in the stage- 
coach that passed the garden-gate of Mrs. Parry, 
and arrived there in the evening without any 
sort of adventure. 

Nothing could be kinder than my reception by 
both Mrs. Parry and her daughter. I might 
have been a child of their own come back to 
them, and I felt as if I had not been absent 
from them a day 

I told them, of course, all my history since I 
had left them, and they both approved of my 
determination to depend on my own exertions. 

I cannot express the comfort and happiness 
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it was to be once more under an orderly, English 
roof; nor the luxurious freshness and cleanliness 
of the little bed-room, with its white dimity 
curtains ; it was a positive sense of pleasure to 
see that the jug and basin were of the same 
pattern, and neither of them broken ! 

The next morning, after breakfast, Miss Eliza- 
beth said, — 

" Now, Clarissa, let us see what sort of situa- 
tion you are fitted for. A governess, in these 
days, is expected to be able to teach everything." 

The examination began in the ordinary branches 
of school knowledge ; but I am sorry to say that 
I knew even less than when I left schooL 
Whether my aunt had been to blame for not 
teaching me well, or whether the fault had been 
mine for not taking pains to improve myself 
there was no use in enquiring; the mortifying 
fact remained, that I was a remarkably ill-in- 
formed young woman. 

Miss Elizabeth, who had pursued her enquiries 
with professional coolness and keenness, looked 
neither surprised nor annoyed at the result ; she 
took it in the most matter-of-fact manner imagin- 
able. 

" Well, Clarissa,'^ said she, at the conclusion, 
" what is your own opinion of yourself? Do you 
feel yourself competent to be a governess, and 
to superintend the education of young people ? 
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Colonel Mortlock has written to me to recom- 
mend a governess for his children, girls of twelve 
and thirteen years of age. I had thought of you ; 
but, judging yourself candidly, do you feel com- 
petent to undertake the task?"" 

"No, Miss Elizabeth, indeed I do not. I am 
a very ignorant girl, and I had no notion how 
little I knew. I must begin to earn my own 
living at once, and there is now no time for 
me to go to school and learn, even if I could 
afford it.'' 

" I do not know the ideas with which your 
aunt has brought you up. She perhaps expected 
that your grand-uncle, Sir Tiberius, would give 
you a fortune." 

"I would rather work for myself, if I only 
knew how, than be dependent on any one. If 
I could only earn money enough to feel quite 
sure of living, I should be contented ; indeed I 
should be quite proud, if I could do anything 
well enough to deserve being paid for it.'' 

" That is all very well to say, and if you are 
in earnest, I dare say we shall be able to find 
you something. Now, listen. You are perhaps 
competent to teach very young children ; you 
might make a goo(i nursery governess, in which 
case you might continue to think yourself a young 
lady ; you would earn considerably less than the 
lady's-maid, less even, perhaps, than the nurse ; 
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but then you axe aware that it is considered much 
more genteel, — indeed, that it is quite a different 
thing to be a governess, than either a nurse or a 
lady Vmaid. To be sure, mothers are apt to eke 
out the labours of a nursery governess, by requir- 
ing her to take charge of the children's wardrobe; 
but still she is a governess, — a lady by courtesy, 
and eligible, on occasion, to sit at the dinner- 
table, or to be admitted to the drawing-room, 
if she be pretty and well-mannered. She cannot 
be required, as the phrase is, *to do anything 
menial,' beyond ' making herself generally use- 
ful,' — ^and she receives ' a salary,' instead of wage& 
Now if, for the sake of your gentility, and to 
keep your caste, you choose to have a situation of 
this kind, I will look out for one. What do you 
say?" 

" But what else is there that I can do ? What 
other position lies open to me, except to be a 
companion to young ladies, as I was at Mrs 
Ormsby's ? I did not like it, and was not paid 
either." 

I spoke very ruefully, for I felt ready to cry 
with disgust at the prospect Miss Elizabeth 
held out to me, and I was provoked at her cold, 
half sarcastic manner. 

" I wiQ teU you what I should do if I were in 
your position ; but of course I cannot judge for 
vou; the same things strike people so differently." 
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" I only wish to know what is right, — what is 
the most advisable/' interrupted I, rather pet- 
tishly, " and I am sure I am ready to do it/' 

"Well,'' continued she, with provoking calm- 
ness, " if my education had fallen into arrears, I 
would look out for some situation where educa- 
tion was not the chief thing needed; where what- 
ever good principle, or good sense, or ability, I 
might have, would' be called into action, and 
where I should feel fully competent to discharge 
all the duties I might undertake. I can fancy 
no condition more painful or more degrading 
than when we profess more than we can perform. 
If you are only a shoe-black, do your work 
thoroughly, or seek some still more humble occu- 
pation, to which you may be equal. The only 
disgrace I know in the world is, to prove inef- 
ficient or incompetent to what you undertake. 
As a governess, I am afraid you would be per- 
fectly worthless ; but you have qualities which 
would render you valuable in another position. 
A friend of mine — a lady who has been an in- 
valid from her youth — ^has just been deprived of 
the maid who has waited upon her for several 
years ; it is a situation that would require great 
kindness, and patience, and integrity. Although 
I have a very slight opinion of your learning, I 
have a respect for other qualities you possess ; 
and if you can make up your mind to come down 
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from your conventional position, and honestly 
accept this place of lady's maid, I will recom- 
mend you, and I have no doubt of obtaining it." 

" What sort of person is the lady ?" 

"A thorough gentlewoman. There are hun- 
dreds who would jump at the chance of being her 
* companion ;' but she has a prejudice against that 
position which, she says, is neither one thing nor 
the other, and whoever she engages must lay 
their account to being a lady's-maid, and nothing 
more. If you go, it must not be as a reduced 
gentlewoman, with fine feelings, and finding 
hardship in your ordinary duties. It may be all 
very well for you to recollect that you are a 
young lady, and have an uncle a baronet, but 
you must not expect any one else to remember 
it. If you go to Miss Airlie, you go as her 
domestic servant, and take rank as such. We 
will not talk any more now. Give me your 
answer to nighf 

I did consider ; and at night, after tea, I told 
Miss Elizabeth, that if she could obtain the 
situation for me, I would be very glad to accept 
it. Dear, good Mrs. Parry, began to praise me 
for my resolution and good sense, but Miss EUza- 
beth took it quite as a matter of course, and only 
said, — 

" Well, then, we must have you instructed in 
the art of clear-starching, for you will have to 
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get up all Miss Airlie's lace and fine muslin, about 
which she is very particular, and indeed they are 
curiosities of costliness — ^they are her only extra- 
vagance. To-morrow, after breakfest, we will go 
and apply for the placa" 

I was not prepared for such a sudden plunge, 
and felt rather dismayed, but I said nothing. 
The next morning, at ten o'clock, a chaise was at 
the door, to take us to Airlie Park, about five 
miles off. It was a handsome, substantial man- 
sion, amidst fine old timber, and the entrance was 
up an avenue of elms and chpsnut-trees. Every- 
thing was in good order and handsomely kept up. 

When we alighted Miss Elizabeth enquired for 
Miss Airlie, and bidding me sit down in the hall, 
she followed the respectable, but somewhat super- 
cilious, butler up-stairs. 

The colour mounted to my forehead, and I felt 
bitterly pained at what I considered the need- 
lessly insulting conduct of Miss ElizabetL The 
fact was, that although I had made up my mind 
to accept this situation, I had unconsciously re- 
garded it as an exceptional one; the idea that the 
lady was an invalid had disguised the reality — 
to attend upon an invalid and be kind to her, was 
not nearly so trying to my pride as it would 
have been to be the maid of a fine lady of fashion. 
Besides, I regarded mjrself (although unconscious- 
ly) as a heroine in distress, and although I pro- 
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fessed myself quite willing to do anything I was 
required, yet there had been all along, a mental 
reservation that my condescension would be re- 
cognised, and that I should, never be treated as 
anything less than a young lady, although I 
claimed nothing. Miss Elizabeth's abrupt mode 
of shewing me my true position, by leaving me 
to wait in the hall whilst she went to speak to 
my fiiture mistress, dispelled all my self-delusions 
at the very moment I became conscious of them, 
and a bitter consciousness it was. It is true that 
on arriving at Mrs. Ormsby's, I had been left in 
the servants' hall, and compelled to live in the 
nursery, but still I had the comfort of feeling ill- 
treated, and the privilege of being proudly indig- 
nant; but here there was no ill-treatment or hard- 
ship in the case. I was a servant come to apply 
for a situation, and I was only in my proper place: 
this was the real bitterness, and for some minutes 
I wished that I had accepted my uncle's proposal, 
and j^one to live with him; and I pictured to 
myself all that he and my aunt would say, coidd 
they have seen me as I then was. I shed bit- 
ter tears of vexation and annoyance — all the ro- 
mance was taken out of the idea of being inde- 
pendent and earning my own living. After a 
time, however, better thoughts arose, and I felt 
ashamed of the deceitfulness I had exercised to- 
wards myself 
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"To take His will for the best and wisest, how- 
ever hard or cruel-looking;"' and it flashed upon 
me as these words came into my mind, that here, 
lying close at hand, was the practical meaning of 
what had sounded so noble and eloquent as a 
maxim. To come and be a servant was a most 
ordinary, matter-of-fact proceeding, but that I 
should 

" Subdue me to my Father's will ; " 

that I should accept heartily the lot He had ap- 
pointed, and do my duty therein with all my 
might ; that I should do it not in bitterness, but 
in a spirit of love and obedience. — "She hath 
done what she could,'" seemed as if it had been 
whispered in my ear ; and no place was lefb ex- 
cept for a feeling of gratitude. 

All the common, little, daily duties of my posi- 
tion seemed to be inspired by a noble meaning, 
and to have a secret life hidden within them. No 
place was left except for a feeling of gratitude, 
almost of awe, to think that I was allowed to 
lead my poor little insignificant life from such a 
noble motive; henceforth, what did it matter 
what acts were to be done, whether it were to be 
curling the hair of a lady of fashion, waiting 
upon a sick mistress, blacking shoes, or scouring 
the floor, if it were the duty of the hour? — All 
was transformed into a service of love. 

There are moments which contain the germ of 
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our whole life, wherein we obtain a knowledge 
and insight ; on the strength of which " we jour- 
ney many days." 

I was so much absorbed that I had forgotten 
everything, and was only recalled to myself by- 
hearing the old butler say, with a slight emphasis 
of impatience, — 

" Miss Airlie desires you will go up stairs to 
her ; you seem to be either deaf or dozing, for I 
have said the same thing three times before you 
heard me; you must learn to be sharper than that 
if you come here/' 

" I am sure I beg your pardon,'' said I, as the 
old man, with a very crabbed grace, ushered me 
up stairs. He was very formal and old fashion- 
ed in his notions, and augured no good from my 
appearance. He threw open the door of a large 
sitting-room. A lady lay upon a couch by the 
window, and Miss Elizabeth was sitting beside 
her. 

This is the young person I mentioned to you," 
said Miss Elizabeth ; " come forwai'ds, Clarissa, 
and speak to Miss Airlie ! *' 

I advanced from the door where I had hesi- 
tated. Miss Airlie fixed her large, mild blue 
eyes upon me, and said, — 

"Miss Parry has told me that you wish for 
my situation ; do you think you can imdertake 
it?" 
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I replied, that I should be very glad to try. 

" Ah ! well, then, I dare say you will succeed 
I think I should like to have you ; you will 
soon get into the way of all you will have to 
do. As to wages, I gave my last maid twenty 
pounds a year. I shall like you to be always 
nicely dressed. I am particular on that point ; 
for the rest, if you are as well disposed as you 
look, I am sure we shall agree very welL'^ 

She turned to Miss Elizabeth, and said, in a 
lower voice, — 

"Do you think your protegee would object 
to being called by some name more simple than 
Clarissa ? it is very romantic, and I have a great 
prejudice against persons with fine names.'' 

" I am sure Clarissa will have too much sense 
to make any objection,^' said Miss Elizabeth, 
gravely. 

I felt very much inclined to laugh, but I 
answered that I was quite willing to accept any 
name they chose, and suggested that I should be 
called Donnelly. 

" No ; I think I would rather caU you Mary, 
it is a name to which I am accustomed ; my last 
maid was named Mary, and I was much at- 
tached to her; she lived with me twelve years, 
and then found it in her heart to marry and 
leave me. When can you com^V 

"She can come whenever you please,'' said 
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Miss Elizabeth, rising to depart; " but I intended 
to have had her instructed in the mystery of 
washing lace." 

" Oh, never mind all that 1 let her remain 
now she is here, and her clothes can come by 
the carrier." 

I had expected at least a few days to prepare 
myself for my change of life, and was startled 
at the suddenness of the arrangement ; but Miss 
Elizabeth said, — 

" Well then, Clarissa, good-bye, and mind you 
are a good girl, and do credit to my recom- 
mendation." 

" You can take your bonnet off in the next 
room,'' said my mistress, with an inclination of 
her head, which gave me to understand that I 
was dismissed. I shook hands with Miss Eliza- 
beth, with great difficulty keeping back the tea^rs 
that started to my eyes, and left the room, 
thankftd to be alone for a few minutea 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

In looking back upon our Ufe, I do not know 
whether we have cause to be the most struck 
with our escape from the things we most desired, 
or the benefits we have found strangely con- 
cealed in the events we most dreaded. Certainly 
I have had great reason myself, to feel thankful 
that my way has been appointed for me, and that 
I have not been allowed to choose my own lot. 

But to proceed with my story, which will soon 
be concluded, as I have very few further changes 
to relate. This period was the commencement 
of the permanent settling down of my life and 
chara<3ter. 

I soon became quite at home in my new posi- 
tion. I do not know that it is wise to talk 
much about happiness, but the nearest approach 
to it that I can imagine, is to have work suited 
to our capacity, and to arise every morning with 
the definite duties of the day marked out before 
us, without questioning or seeking. I am con- 
vinced that half the unhappiness in life arises 
from an unacknowledged, obscure sense of re- 
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morse, for time left waste, and faculties unem- [ 
ployed, thereby tormenting their possessors, by 
their blind, restless, ineffectual stirrings, pro- 
ducing a vague feeling of undischarged respon- 
sibility lying heavily upon the soul, and depres- 
sing it fitr more than the ordinary amount of 
actual sorrow and calamity which falls to every- 
body's lot in lifa 

To have regular employment, that must be 
performed whether we like it or not, may sound 
like a hardship, but it keeps at bay all manner 
of unhappiness. This is my own experience, 
and I am convinced it is not merely personal 

My duties as Miss Airlie's maid were not 
heavy, but the strictest punctuality and atten- 
tion were required to discharge them properly. 
I soon became rather skilful in getting up lace 
and fine muslin, and my mistress declared she 
had never had them done so much to her mind ; 
I had the entire care of her wardrobe, which 
necessitated habits of neatness and exactness, to 
which I had long been accustomed. 

I was not expected to mix with the other 
domestics, all my meals being served to me in 
a small room communicating with Miss Airlie's 
apartment, where I was accustomed to sit when 
she did not require my presence; this was not 
conceded as a privilege, but was the natural ar- 
rangement she had established. 
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At first, indeed, whether it was that I seemed 
to have a touch of being above my place, or 
whether my mistress wished to make me defi- 
nitely understand that I was a lady's-maid, and 
not an anomalous "companion,'' I do not know, 
but although as kind and gentle as possible, I 
could make no mistake about my position. At 
first I was unconsciously disappointed at this 
dry line of demarcation ; I had hoped and ex- 
pected I scarcely know what, of solace and 
recognition, but after a little time, I accepted 
my position in all its reality, and firankly aban- 
doned the last shadow of self assertion; hence- 
forth all the difficulties of my life were at an 
end. The strain and the friction were removed, 
and I worked smoothly and easily in the place 
allotted to me. 

Before six months had elapsed I had become 
passionately attached to my mistress, who was a 
woman well calculated to excite an enthusiasm in 
a young girl like myself It was the strongest 
sentiment I had ever known, except my love for 
my mother; but this had a romantic emotion, 
quite different to the other. Certainly I never 
met with a woman like her. She had the faculty 
of taking, as it were, possession of one, and ex- 
citing an intense sympathy and affection in all 
on whom she chose to exercise her power. I 
never knew any one who so thoroughly appre- 
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ciated affection, nor who had such a keen insight 
into all that was false and affected. Her good 
sense almost amounted to genius, and I think 
sometimes that must have been the secret of her 
ascendency. She was no longer either young or 
handsome — she must have been more than forty 
years old — but she had still the remains of a 
noble countenance, bearing that indescribable and 
touching beauty of long-continued bodily suflTer- 
ing nobly borne, when the element of pain seems 
to have spiritualized and purified the whole being. 
Outwardly her lot had been prosperous. Of a 
high family, and heiress to an ample fortune, she 
had been wrapped round with luxury, and fenced 
with immunities from all the tangible or hard 
realities of life. An accident in early childhood 
had rendered her slightly deformed, and resulted 
in permanent ill health. She had been passion- 
ately attached to a cousin about her own age ; 
but her father forbade the engagement on account 
of her state of healtL The young man went 
abroad with his regiment to India, and was killed 
in an attack upon some mud-fort, belonging to 
one of the native Bajahs. 

From that time Miss Airlie gave up all thoughts 
of worldly happiness ; her health became much 
worse, and she was for many years entirely con- 
fined to her couch. The traces of the struggling 
of that period were still visible. Her heart wafl 
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filled with unknown treasures of affection, and it 
was a bitter trial to have all her capacity for 
deep and enduring attachment thrown back upon 
herself, and to be condemned to live a helpless, 
dependent invalid, with no hope of ever moving 
beyond her own apartment. It was not without 
a long and painful exercise of mind, that she was 
enabled to accept her lot, and subdue herself to 
the will of Him who appointed it. But she did 
submit, and her reward was that no bitterness or 
repining, nor any evil feeling had the power to 
destroy her peace. In the power of renunciation, 
in the strength which was given her to put aside 
all vain hopes, she found a hidden life, of which 
she had not dreamed. She once said to me, " I 
would not now part with one sorrow, or one trial 
I have had/' Certainly she had been perfected 
through suffering; and to see her, as I did, day by 
day, opened to me an idea of something much 
higher and nobler than a life of happiness. 

She often suffered paroxysms of severe bodily 
pain ; in fact, I do not suppose she ever knew 
what it was to be entirely free from it. This had 
for me a certain attraction. I felt an intense 
sympathy for her, as for one dweUing in a mys- 
terious world altogether unknown to me. 

She became to me the type of a superior being, 
and all my services were so many modes of 
expressing my hero worship. I believe if she 
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had told me that putting my hand into the fire 
would have given her one moment's ease or com- 
fort, I should have done so joyfully. 

Another tie rose between us, and that perfected 
our relation. 

I was standing at a table, arranging some 
flowers in a yase. She lay upon a couch at a 
little distance, watching me attentively. 

" You remind me of a Mend I once loved very 
much," said she at length. 

"I have been often told that I resemble my 
mother,"" replied I. 

" Your mother V said she, quickly ; " who was 
she ? — ^where is she ?" 

" She has been dead many years. Her maiden 
name was Morley." 

" Gertrude Morley ! — ^from Dunnington V 

"Yes,'* replied I, with some surprise at the 
sudden emotion she exhibited. 

"She was my earliest friend. We were at 
school together; and when I became an invalid, 
I begged my father to let her come and live with 
me as a companion. She came to us upon a 
visit; but before any arrangement was spoken 
of, she rashly ran away with a young man who 
wafi visiting here. I have not heard of her 
since. She never wrote to me, or gave me a 
trace how to discover her. And you are her 
child?" 
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"My mother sometimes spoke of an early- 
friend, in whose house she met my father. But 
she did write to you, and her letter was returned, 
— ^not by you, but by your father.'' 

"Come here and let me look at you, to be 
quite sure that you are (Jertrude Morley's child ! 
I could not tell why I felt so drawn to you the 
first day I saw you." 

I went and knelt down beside her couch, and 
whilst she held my hands, looking earnestly into 
my fiu5e, I told her all my mother's history, as 
she had related it ; and about her death, and all 
that had befallen me since. 

"I loved your mother, Clarissa," said Miss 
Airlie, wiping away her tears, " and I must have 
loved you for her sake, even if I had not loved 
you for your own. Do not think, dear child, that 
because I have not spoken, I have been unmind- 
fiil or indifferent to all your labour of love. 
Henceforth you belong to me, and must never 
leave me until you marry." 

"And that will never be !" said I, vehemently. 
" I only wish to live and die with you, and to 
use my life to make yours easier." 

"My good Clarissa," said she, kissing my 
cheek, and smoothing my head, "you do not 
know what you say. We will live together as 
long as we may ; and you are a great blessing 
to me, and have been ever since you came. But 

A A 
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we do not know what is appointed for us. We 
must not hold each other too &st, lest evil befaU 
us. Your mother must have taught you well; 
I can see her influence in all you do/' 

I cannot express the pleasure this gave me ; to 
be told I was like what she would have wished 
me to be, was the very highest reward I could 
have received. 

This discovery made no ostensible difference in 
my position. I continued to discharge all my du- 
ties as before ; indeed, I was much too jealously 
attached to Miss Airlie, to have suffered another 
human being to have infringed upon my office. 
But gradually I became to her like a yoimger 
sister. During the time I had lived with her, 
my mind had become a good deal cultivated, 
from the habit of reading aloud to her ; and the 
influence of her refinement and perfect breeding 
had taken its efl'ect on me, so that there was 
nothing abrupt or unnatural in the transition. 
She continued, in all things, to be my natural 
and lawful superior, and I yielded an instinc- 
tive and ready obedience I was amused, but 
very much pleased, by the testimony the old 
butler paid to me one day. 

"Well, I wiU have hopes of everybody now, 
for I never saw a mortal woman so much im- 
proved. The first day you came, I said to my- 
self, that young lass is too fantastic for this 
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house ; but I am bound to say that you have 
become as well-behaved and inoflFensive a young 
woman as I would desire to see, — and that is my 
candid opinion of you." 

I laughed, and thanked him. It requires a 
certain amount of excellence even to be inoffen- 
sive. 

Seven years passed away, and I had no other 
idea but of living and dying in Miss Airlie's 
service. 

During the last year, she had begun to enjoy 
a larger measure of health, and was even able to 
drive round the park in a little pony phaeton. 
No event deserving of particular record occurs 
to my recollection, unless it be the incident of 
receiving an offer of marriage from a young 
surgeon, who, having only seen me at church, 
fancied himself dreadfully in love with me. 
Another proposal came from a rich young grazier, 
whose only acquaintance with me was under 
the same circumstances; but as I did not ac- 
cept either of them, they can scarcely be called 
events. 

At last, however, an event did really occur 
which entirely disturbed the tranquil tenor of 
our life. 

The physician from whose prescriptions Miss 
Airlie had derived so much benefit, desired that 
she should come up to London for a few months. 



} 
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that he jnight be able to see her every day, to 
watch the effect of a new method of treatment. 

Accordingly we made our preparations, and 
travelling very gently, in order not to tax Miss 
Airlie's strength, we at length found ourselves 
safely installed in a pleasant house at Brompton. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Miss Aiblie continued to benefit by the treat- 
ment and the change of air, and in the course of 
of a few weeks, was in better health than she 
had known for many years. 

She insisted that I should go about a little, 
and see something of London. An old lady of 
her acquaintance was extremely good-natured, 
and often took me with her when she went her 
drives. 

One morning we were doing some shopping, 
in Regent Street, when my companion spoke 
to a lady, whom I at once recognised as Mrs. 
Roberts, who had brought me over from Ire- 
land. The recognition was mutual, and she cor- 
dially invited me to dine with her the next day, 
offering to send her carriage for me. I felt 
rather embarrassed, as she was evidently un- 
aware of my situation; but the old lady, my 
companion, thinking my hesitation arose from 
unwillingness to leave Miss Airlie alone, an- 
swered for me at once, and as I thought that 
if Miss Airlie did not approve of it, I could 
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easily "write a note, I was silent. Miss Airlie 
was, however, quite pleased with the occurrence, 
and said I should go by all means. 

Mrs. Roberts' brougham came for me at the 
time appointed, and a very pleasant day I spent. 

Mr. Fenton was staying with his sister, and I 
thought that he looked rather surprised to see 
me again- There were no other visitors beside 
myself After dinner Mrs. Roberts told me a 
great deal about her brother; I hardly know- 
how it was we came to speak of him, but she 
seemed to like talking about him to any one 
who would listen. All she told me gave me 
a high respect for him, indeed, I hardly think 
there ever was so good a man. 

Old Mr. Fenton, the father, had been a ribbon 
manufacturer in Coventry, and was supposed to 
be rich. The eldest son, Edward, was sent to 
college, to be educated for a profession. The 
father died suddenly ; his aflFairs were found to 
be embarrassed, in consequence of speculations 
foreign to his business. A friend offered to con- 
tinue Edward at college, but his mother and 
four younger brothers and sisters were unpro- 
vided for. 

Edward refused the offer, returned home, and 
carried on his father's business under inspection, 
until the concern was clear. He continued to 
prosper; his sisters married well, and he edu- 
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cated his two brothers, one to succeed him in the 
concern, and the other he sent to college, to 
work out the career he had once desired for 
himself. He was now making arrangements to 
retire on a handsome competency, and might 
now, as Mrs. Roberts said, " find time to think 
of being married himself I told all this to 
Miss Airlie on my return, and it appeared to 
interest her, for she asked me many questions 
about Mr. Fenton. 

After that day I went frequently to see Mrs. 
Roberts, and Miss Airlie always liked me to go 
there. She took me about a great deal, and Mr. 
Fenton generally accompanied us. 

One day Mr. Fenton said he would walk home 
with me. I did not like that he should take 
so much trouble, for it was a long distance to 
where we resided ; but Mrs. Roberts, to whom I 
stated my scruples, as I was putting on my 
bonnet, entirely overruled them, and bid me not 
to be fantastic. 

Accordingly we set off. I found nothing to 
say, and Mr. Fenton was equally silent. I was 
quite vexed to be so stupid, and began to fear 
he would repent of his good nature. I ven- 
tured to look up at him, but he was looking 
at me, and I felt quite foolish and disconcerted. 
He tightened his grasp of the arm that was 
leaning upon him ; my heart beat too much for 
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me to hear distinctly all he said; but I under- 
stood that he cared for me more thaji any 
other woman in the world, and wished to marry 
me. 

It was such a surprise to hear all this from a 
man to whom I had looked up, as to a superior 
being, that I could scarcely believe in its reality. 
My first feeling was a deep gladness, but the 
next moment I saw that he did not know my 
position in life. It was very bitter to see, that 
what would have been such happiness, might 
be taken away in a moment. I could not have 
spoken a word ; but I began to cry, and then 
I heard him beg me to take time to consider, 
and to give him some hope, for he seemed to fear 
he had displeased me. I could not bear him to 
think so, and I said, rather vehemently, — 

" No, no, it is of no use to consider ; I cannot 
accept you ; if you knew who I am, you would 
not have spoken as you have dona'' 

" What do you wish me to understand. Miss 
Donnelly?'' he asked, in a surprised and rather 
offended tone. 

"I mean, that you fiincy me a young lady, 
and your equal; but I am only Miss Airlie's 
servant, — I am her lady's-maid, — though she 
has been my friend, and I love her more than 
anybody else in the world." 

" I did not enquire the capacity in which you 
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lived with Miss Airlie, though, if ever I thought 
about it, I fancied you her relation ; but that 
has nothing to do with the matter, my affection 
is not built upon your position in life. When 
I met you at my sister's, I scarcely recognised 
the young Irish girl we had brought over, in 
the matured and cultivated woman before ma 
Wherever you may have spent the intervening 
time, you have used it nobly. Sometimes I 
have felt tempted to repine, that my respon- 
sibilities towards my own &mily hindered me 
from daring to form ties for myself, but since 
knowing you, I have rejoiced that my path has 
been so hedged up on either side, that having 
found you, I am free to love you with all my 
heart. I will not give up the hope of winning 
you for my wife, until you have taken time to 
consider, until,'' added he, smiling, "you have 
consulted Miss Airlie." 

I do not know what I replied, or whether I 
said anything, but the instant the door was open 
I darted in and rushed to Miss Airlie's room. 

"Mary! Clarissa! my dear chUd! what has 
happened to you?" cried she, in alarm. 

I went and knelt down beside her couch, and 
told her all that had passed, but I felt as if I had 
been the most ungrateful, hard-hearted creature 
in the world, to have desired to leave her for a 
single moment, and I concluded by declaring 
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that I would write to Mr. Fenton, and beg hJTn 
to think no more about me. 

Miss Airlie was as kind and judicious as pes* 
sible, but I could see that the idea of losing nae 
was a great shock to her. We had neither of lis 
ever contemplated the possibility of such a thing, 
and I almost hated Mr. Fenton for having caused 
us so much disturbance. 

The next morning Miss Airlie received a letter, 
which, after reading, she handed to me. It ivas 
a straightforward, manly letter, from Mr. Fenton 
to Miss Airlie, requesting her to sanction his ad- 
dresses to me, and expressing in high terms his 
admiration of my conduct on the previous day, 

" I am sure that is a good man, Clarissa,'^ said 
Miss Airlie, when I returned the letter; "yon 
must not reject him lightly. I stand towards 
you in the place of your mother, and I shall act 
as she would have desired. She made her un- 
happy marriage from under our roo^ and it would 
be a comfort to me to have her daughter marry 
well and happily. The evil consequences of her 
error have worked themselves out, and been con- 
verted to good," 

Miss Airlie wrote to Mr. Fenton. She made 
his acquaintance and that of his sister. She Uked 
Mr. Fenton so much, that she made me like him 
too — and the result was that it was settled I 
should marry him. 
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Parting from Miss Airlie was the only doud 
upon my prospects: I did not know what she 
would do without me. But as the period of my 
marriage drew near, a great improvement was 
visible in her health; indeed, although she had no 
prospect of ever being anything but an invalid, 
she yet enjoyed a greater measure of health and 
comfort than she had ever before known. A 
winter in the South of France was recommended, 
and that seemed to make our separation more 
natural A young cousin of Mr. Fenton's, to 
whom she had taken a great liking, was to go 
with her, and her old attendant (my predeces- 
sor, now a widow) was able to return to her, 
so that all difficulties were gradually smoothed 
away. 

I received from my aunt a most gracious letter 
of congratulation, and a present of the famous 
book of the heraldic shields, crests, and armorial 
devices of every branch of the Donnelly family, 
which had been the labour of her life. On look- 
ing it over, I was surprised to see an entry pur- 
porting to be the quartering of Mr. Fenton's 
family arms, with the "wild cat rampant, with 
long whiskers proper,^' the sign of the honourable 
House of Donnelly. I could not imagine how she 
had discovered that he had any armorial bearings 
at all, and he was as much surprised as myself, 
until we recollected tliat the note he had ad- 
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dressed to her had been sealed with a crest 
belonging to his mother's femily. 

The day fixed for the marriage came at length 
Miss Airlie had herself selected my dress, and, 
indeed, provided all my wardrobe. She went to 
church with xis — ^but weddings are melancholy 
festivals, however happy may be the anspicea 
The parting from Miss Airlie was very painful 
indeed, and, for the time, quite overclouded the 
happiness and prosperity that seemed opening 
before me. Mr. Fenton was very kind, and seem- 
ed to sympathize so heartily in my grief, that I 
quite loved him for it. Miss Airlie had made all 
her preparations to start that same day. The 
chaise that was to take us home, and the travel- 
ling-carriage that was to convey her to Dover, 
came to the door at the same moment, so that no 
one was left behind to feel lonely. 

A most charming surprise had been managed 
for me by Mr. Fenton and Miss Airlie. I knew 
that we were to go and reside on a small estate 
that Mr. Fenton had purchased in one of the 
midland counties, but I did not know exactly 
whereabouts it was situated ; and, indeed, both 
Mr. Fenton and Miss Airlie had always avoided 
telling me. His sister, Mrs. Roberts, had been 
equally uncommunicative. 

Towards evening, I began to fancy that the 
road had a £5tmiliar look. It was quite dark 
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when we stopped before a gate, which opened 
into a road just wide enough to admit the 
chaise. 

Two minutes more, and we were at Home, 
in the old cottage that was once my grand- 
father's, — ^where my mother had died, and where 
I had been an Adopted Child. 
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L' ENVOY. 

I HAVE not mucli to add to the foregoing. I 
wrote it to please my husband, and as a memorial 
for our children. 

Miss Airlie returned to England, after a pro- 
longed absence, with confirmed health. She pur- 
chased the manor-house and park close in our 
neighbourhood, where she is still living, and we 
love each other as much as ever. Our " Cottage" 
has had to be enlarged and extended, till it has 
long lost all claim to its title. 

My step-mother returned from America about 
three years after my marriage. My father was 
dead, and she took up her abode in the village 
near us. She finds plenty of little folks " to love 
her in her old age,'' which, it may be recollected, 
was her inducement to adopt me. She is a most 
excellent woman, and we are all attached to her. 

My aunt Donnelly is dead, and, I believe, en- 
joyed the dignity of having the event announced 
by the family banshee. 

As to my aunt Simon, I do not know anything 
bout her. My uncle Simon died several years 
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ago, and she has removed from this part of the 
country. 

Miss Elizabeth Parry has given up her school, 
by which she has realized a competence, and 
spent last summer with me. Mrs. Parry is still 
alive, but naturally somewhat infirm. 

As to myself, I have everything that a reason- 
able, or even an unreasonable, woman can desire 
in this world: in fact, sometimes I feel quite 
ashamed of being so happy,-I have so much 
more than I deserve ! 



THE END. 
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lor, Author of " A Glance at the Globe," *' The Young 
Islanders," &c. The Frontispiece from a Drawing by John 
Gilbert. Fcap. 8vo, Bs. M, cloth. 



KATE AND ROSALIND; 

or, Early Experiences. With an Illustration by William 
Lee. Fcap. 8vo, 5«. cloth. 



ALFRED CROWQUILL. 

FUNNY LEAVES FOR THE YOUNGER BRANCHES : 

By the Baron Krakemsides of Burstenoudelafen Castle. 
Illustrated by Alfred Crowquill. Coloured plates. 4to, 
2«. 6d, boards. 



GRANT AND GRIFFITH, 



W. H. Q. KINGSTON. 

MANCO, THE PERUVIAN CHIEF. 

By W. H. G. Kingston, Eeq., Author of** Peter the Whaler," 
** Mark Seaworth," &c. W ith I Uustrations by Ca&l Schmolze. 
Fcap. 8vo, 6«. cloth; b'«. 6d, gilt edges. 

MARK SEAWORTH: 

A Tale of the Indian Ocean. By W. H. G. Kingston, Esq., 
Author of ^ Peter the Whaler,** &c., with Illustrations by 
J. Absolon. Fcap. 8vo, 6«. cloth ; St. 6d, gilt edges. 

" No more interesting, nor more safe book, can be pat into the hands of 

{routh ; and to boys especially * Mark Seaworth' will be a treasure of de- 
ight.*'— Jr< Journal. 



Mrs. r. lee. 
ANECDOTES OF THE HABITS AND INSTINCTS OF BIRDS, 

FISHES AND REPTILES. By Mrs. R. Lee, Author of 

^ Anecdotes of Animals,** ** Adventures in Australia,** ** The 
African Wanderers,** &c. With Six Illustrations by Ha&iuson 
Weir. Fcap. 8vo, 6s, cloth ; 6s. 6d. gilt edges. 

ANECDOTES OF THE HABITS AND INSTINCT OF ANIMALS 

By Mrs. R. Lee, with Six Illustmtions by Hae&ison Weib. 
Fcap. 8vo,^«. cloth ; 6s, 6d. gilt edges. 

" Amusing, instructive, and ably written." — LUerarp Oazttte. 
"Mrs. Lee*s authorities— to name onty one, Professor Owen — are, for 
the most part, first- rate."'J<A«iMe«m. 

TWELVE STORIES OF THE SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF 

ANIMALS. By Mrs. R. Lee. With Illustrations by J. W. 
Archer. Super-royal l6mo, 2s. 6d, cloth; 3^. 6d, coloured, 
gilt edges. 

FAMILIAR NATURAL HISTORY ; 

With 42 Illustrations from Original Drawings by Harrison 
Weir, and Descriptions by Mrs. R. Lee. Super-royal l6mo, 
ds. 6d. cloth, plain; 7s, coloured, gilt edgesL 



GOOD IN EVERY THING ; 

or, THE Earlt History of Gilbert Harland. By Mrs. 
Barwell, Author of ^' Little Lessons for Little Learners,** &c., 
with Illustrations by John Gilbert. Royal* 16mo, is. 6d. 
cloth ; As, 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

" The moral of this exquisite little tale will do more good than a thou- 
sand set tasks abounding with dry and uninteresting truisms.'* — BttPt Me*- 
»eng er. 



ADVENTURES IN AUSTRAIIA; 

QtT, THE Wanderings of Captain Spencer in the Bush and 

THE Wilds: containing accurate Descriptions of the Habits 

of the Natives, and the Natural Productions and Features of 

the Country. By Mrs. R. Lee (formerly Mas. T. F. Bow- 

dich). Author of ^ The African Wanderers,** ** Anecdotes 

of Animals," &c., with Illustrati4His by J. S. Pbout. Fcap. 

SvQ, Bs. cloth ; 6«. b'e?. gilt edges. 

'' The work cannot fail to achieve an exteniive popularity." — Art Journal. 
" This volume should find a place in every school library, and it will, we 
are sure, he a very welcome and useful ]piu^.**'^Educational Timet. 



STORIES OF JULIAN AND HIS PLAYFELLOWS. 

Written by his Mamma, with Four Illustrations by John Ab- 
SOLON. Small 4to, 2s, 6d. plain; S«. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

" The lessons taught by Julian's mamma are each fraught with an excel- 
lent moral." — Morning Advertiser. 



THE DOLL AND HER FRIENDS ; 

or. Memoirs of the Ladt Seraphina. By the Author of 
'' Letters from Madras,** &c., with Four Illustrations by H. K. 
Browne (Phiz). Small 4to, 2«. 6d. cloth; S«. 6d, coloured, 
gilt edges. 

<* Evidently written by one who has brought great powers to bear upon a 
small mattbr.** — Morning Herald. 

'* We quit the ' Lady Seiaphina' well assured she will find many friends 
and admirers." — Illtutraied Netoe. 



HOME AMUSEMENTS : 

f choice Collection of Riddles, Charades, Conundrums, Par- 
lour Games and Forfeits. By Peter Puzzlewell, Esq., of 
Rebus Hall. New Edition, with Frontispiece, by H. K. 
Browne (Phiz). 16mo, 2ff. Qd, cloth. 



THE FIVE SENSES. 

Illustrated in Five Pictures by Hablot K. Bbownq (Phiz). 
Royal 4tQ, Zs, 6d. plain ; 6s, 6d. coloured. 



A WOBD TO THE WISE ; 

or. Hints on the Current Impropristt op Expression in 
Writing and Speaking. By Parry Gwtnnb. Third Edi- 
tion, 18mo, Is, cloth. 

" All who wish to mind their p*9 and q*9 should consult this little 
volume." — GenitemanU Magazine. 

** May be advantageously consulted by even the well-educated."— 
Athenteum. 
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In super-royal 8vo, price 28«., with Twelve beautiful chromo- 
lithographio Plates^ bound in red morocco cloth, gilt edges^ 

TEN CENTURIES OF ART ; 

its Progress in Europe from the Ninth to the Nineteenth 
Century ; with a Glance at the Artistic Productions of Clas- 
sical Antiquity, and some Remarks on the Present State and 
Future Prospect of Art in Great Britain. By H. Noel 
HuMPHRBTS. Author of ^ Ancient Coins and Medals/* 

" The book is a rational epitome of the history of the industrial arts, 
testifying honourably to Mr. Humphreys' patient investigaticm.*' — Athenteum. 

" The illustrations are most elaborately and beautifully executed.*' — 
Literary Gazette, 



BttonH SHitton. 

Price 258,, large square octavo^ illustrated by numerous examples 
qf the most rare exquisite Greek and Roman Coins, executed in 
facsimile of the Originals in actual relief and in their respec- 
tive metals, 

ANCIENT COINS AND MEDALS : 

an Historical Account of the Origin of Coined Money, the 
development of the Art of Coining in Greece and her Colo- 
nies, its progress during the extension of the Roman Empire, 
and its decline as an Art with the decay of that Power. By 
Henry Noel Humphreys, Author of ** The Coins of Eng- 
land." 

" It is a condensation of all that is known respecting the coins of ancient 
nations, and a lucid and well-arranged narrative of monetary history. A 
novel and excellent mode of illustration has been adopted, representing the 
coins in exact fac-simile in gold, silver, and copper, produced by casts fh»m 
the originals, many of which would be quite unattainable, and all costly." — 
Art Journal. 

" It is needless to remark how desirable an addition such a work as this 
must be to the library of the historian, the classical scholar, and the clergy- 
man, no less than to the artist. Its peculiar adaptedness as a prize for clas- 
sical schools is also sufficiently obvious." — Daily New*. 



DOMESTIC PETS ; 

their Habits and Management ; with Illustrative Anecdotes. 

By Mrs. Loudon, Author of ** Facts from the World of 

Nature," &c., with Engravings from Drawings by Harrison 

Weir. Fcap. 8vo, 3«. 6d. cloth. 

Contents:— The Dog, Cat, Squirrel, Rabbit, Guinea-Pig, White Mice, | 
the Parrot and other Talking Birds, binging-Birds, Doves and Pigeons, Gold I 
and Silver Fish. j 

" A most attractive and instructive little work. All who study Mrs. Lou- 
don's pages will be able to treat their pets with certainty and wisdom." — 
Standard of Freedom, i 



SUCCESSORS TO NCWBERY AND HARRIS. 



PETER THE WHALER ; 

his Early Life and Adventures in the Arctic Regions. By 
W. H. 6. Kingston, Esq., with Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo, 
6a. cloth ; 6s. 6<i. gilt edges. 

" A better present for a boy of an active turn of mind could not be found. 
The tone of the book is manly, healthAil, and vigorous." — Weekly Neioe. 

*' In short, a book which the old may, but which the young must, read 
when they have once begun it." — Aihemeum, 



TALES FROM CATLAND. 

Dedicated to the Young Kittens of England. By an Old 
Tabby. Illustrated by H. Weir. Second Edition, Small 
4to, 2s, 6d. plain ; ds, 6d, coloured. 

" The combination of quiet humour and sound sense has made this one of 
the pleasanteit little books of the season." — Lad%*t Newspaper, 



THE WONDERS OF HOME IN ELEVEN STORIES. 

By Grandfather Grey, with Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Royal 16mo, ds, 6d, cloth ; 4s, 6d, coloured. 

Contents. The Story of 

1. A ('up of Tea. 2. A Piece of Sugar. 

3. A MiLK'Juo. 4. A LvMP of Coal. 

5. Some Hot Water. 6. A Pin. 

7. Jenny*s Sash. 8. Harry*s Jacket. 

9. A Tumbler. 10. A Knife. 
11. This Book. 

" The idea Is excellent, and its execution equally commendable. The 
subjects are well selected, and are very happily told in a light yet sensible 
manner." — Weekly News. 



M 



TALES OF SCHOOL LIFE, 

By AoNta Loudon, Author of '* Tales for Young People, 
with Illustrations by John Absplon. Second Edition. Boyal 
Ib'mo, 3«. 6d. plain; As, 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

" These reminiscences of school-days will be recognised as truthful pictures 
of e very-day occurrence. The style is colloquial and pleasant, and therefore 
well suited to those for whose perus^ it is intended." — Aihenceum, 



ETERY-DAY THINGS ; 

or. Useful Knowledge respecting the Principal Animal, 
Vegetable, and Mineral Substances in Common Use. 
Written for Young Persons, by a Lady. ISmo, 2s. cloth. 

*< A little encyclopaedia of useful knowledge; deserving a place in every 
Juvenile library." — Evangelical Magazine, 



GRANT AND CRIfFITH, 



In auper^royal 16mo, beautifully printed^ each unlh Seven IHits- 
tratums by Harrxson Weib, and Deseripiume by Mrs. Lbe, 
6«f. jitotfi, 1<. coloured. 

1. BRITISH ANIMALS. Firat Series 

2. BRITISH ANIMALS. Second Series. 

5. BRITISH BIRDS. 

4. FOREIGN ANIMALS. First Series. 

6. FOREIGN ANIMALS. Second Series. 
6. FOREIGN BIRDS. 

•»♦ Or bound in One Volume under the title of ** Familiar 
Natural History/' tee page 4. 



Uniform in tize and price with the above, 

THE FARM AND ITS SCENES. 

With Six Pictures from Drawings bj Harrison Weir. 

THE DIVERTING HISTORY OF JOHN GILPIN. 

With Six Illustrations, by Watts Philips. 



GUY FAUX : 

a Squib, SeVen Feet long, manufactured by Horacb Mat- 
hew and Percy Cruikshank (Pupils of Gur^s), and deli> 
neating in a series of Pictures taken from Private Views of 
English History, more than Two Hundred Years ago, ** the 
Doings of the Popular Hero of the Fifth of November, from 
the Cradle to the Stake, interspersed with Literary Squibs 
and Crackers.** Price U. ^d. plain ; 2«. 6</. coloured. 



HOW TO EMIGRATE : 

or. The British Colonists. With an Appendix, forming a 

complete Manual for intending Colonists, and for those who 

may wish to assist them, by W. H. O. KiNoaroir, £sq. 

Second Edition, revised, 18mo, 2«. 6(1 cloth ; 2«. sewed. 

" An exceedingly useful and valuable little work, replete with all that is 
needftil either to stimulate or to guide the emigrant."— CAri»<»a» Timtet, 



ROWBOTHAM'S NEW AND EASY METHOD OP LEARN- 
ING the FRENCH GENDERS. New Edition. Sd. 



BELLENGER'S FRENCH WORD AND PHRASE-BOOK; 

containing a select Vocabulary and Dialogues, for the Use 
of Beginners. New Edition, 1«. sewed. 



SUCCESSORS TO NEWBERY AND HARRIS. 



THE FAVOURITE LIBRARY. 

A Seriefl of Works for the Young ; each Volume with an 
Illuatration by a well-known Artist. Price Ons Shillimo, 
fancy boards, or It. €d. bound in extra cloth, gilt. 

1. THE ESKDALE HEBD-BOY. By Ladt Stoddabt, 

2. MBS. LEICESTEB'S SCHOOL. By Chaalbs and 

Mart Lamb. 

3. HISTOBY OF THE BOBINS. By Mas. Tbimmbb. 

4. MEMOIBS OF BOB THE SPOTTED TEBBIEB. 

5. KEEPEB*S TBAVELS IN SEABCH OF HIS MAS- 

TEB. 

6. THE SCOTTISH OBPHANS. By Ladt Stoddabt. 

7. NEVEB WBONG; or, THE YOUNG DISPUTANT; 

and** IT WAS ONLY IN FUN." 

8. THE LIFE AND PERAMBULATIONS OF A 

MOUSE. 

9. EASY INTRODUCTION TO THE KNOWLEDGE 

OF NATUBE. By Mbs. Trimmer. 

10. BIGHT AND WBONG. By the Author of ** Always 

Happy." 

11. HABBY'S HOLIDAY. By Jbfferts Taylor. 

12. SHOBT POEMS AND HYMNS FOB CHILDBEN. 

The €ibwe map be had Two Volumes bound in one^ at Half-tk-^rown* 

cloth^ gilt edges ^ €U follows: 

1. LADY STODDABT'S SCOTTISH TALES. 

2. ANIMAL HISTOBIES. The Dog. 

8. ANIMAL HISTOBIES. The Bobinb and Mouse. 



4. TALES FOB BOYS. Harry's Holiday and Never 

Wrong. 

5. TALES FOB GIBLS. Mrs. Leicester's School and 

Bight and Wrong. 

6. POETBY AND NATUBE. Shorx Poems and Trim- 

mer's Introduction. 



MIDDIETON'S LECTER FROM ROME. 

Shewing an exact Conformity between Popery and Paganism; 

or, the Beligion of the present Bomans to be derived entirely 

from that of their Heathen Ancestors. 12mo. Price \s sewed. 

'' ThiB reprint of Middleton's celebrated letter in a cheap form is very sea- 
sonable, as a means of counteracting errors which are more rife now, and 
have assumed a more dangerous form, than was the case when the letter was 
first published." — Church of England Quarterly Review. 
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HINTS TO A CLERGYMAN'S WIFE ; 

or. Female Parochial Duties practicallt illustrated. 

Dedicated to the Rev. C. Bridges. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 

St. cloth. 

CnQtents: — Part 1. Hints relatiye to personal character. Part 2. Hints 
relative to active exertion among the Poor— Cottage Visits — The Sick — 
Sehoolt — Religious Instract ion of the Young — Cottage Reading — Parochial 
Library — Suggestions for the Employment of the Poor, kc. 

" This very useful book is evidently the work of an author practically con- 
versant with her subject in all its bearings and details. We cordially recom- 
mend the work to the careful study of all Christian ladies, whose position in 
life gives them influence among the poor of their parish." — Englishwoman's 
Magazine, ^^_^___^ 

ILLUSTRATED BY CEORCE CRUIKSHANK. 

KIT BAM, THE BRITISH SINBAD ; 

or, the Yams of an Old Mariner. By Mart Cowden Clarke, 
Author of ^ The Concordance to Shakspeare," &c. Fcap. 
8vo, price 5t. cloth; 5«. dd. gilt edges. 

" A more captivating volume for juvenile recreative reading we never 
remember to have seen. It is as wonderful as the ' Arabian Nights/ while it 
Is tnt fh>m the objectionable matter which characterises the Eastern fiction." 
—Standard of Freedom. 

" Cruikshank's plates are worthy of his genius.'* — Examiner, 



THE HISTORY OF A FAMILY ; 

or. Religion our Best Support. . With an IllustFation on 

Steel by John Absolon. Fcap. 8vo, 2<. 6cL cloth. 

** A natural and gracefully written story, pervaded by a tone of scriptural 
piety, and well calculated to foster just views of life and duty. We hope it 
will find its way into many English homes." — Engliekmmwuin'e Magazine. 



FACTS FROM THE WORLD OF NATURE, 

ANIMATE AND INANIMATE. Part 1. The Earth. 
Part 2. The Watees. Part 3. Atmospheric Phenomena. 
Part 4. Animal Life. By Mrs. Loudon. With numerous 
Illustrations on Wood, and Steel Frontispiece. Fcap. 8vo, 
6«. cloth. 

" The rare merit of this voliane is its comprehensive selection of prom^ent 
features and strikfaig facts.** — Literarff Oazetie. 

" It abounds with adventure and lively narrative, vivid description, and 
poetic truth." — Illustrated News. 

'* A volume as charming as it is useful. The illustrations are. numerous 
and well executed." — Church and State C^aKette. 



RHYMES OF ROYALTY. 

The History of England in Verse, from the Norman Con- 
quest to the reign of her present Majssty, Queen Victoria; 
with an Appendix, comprising a Summary of the leading events 
in each reign. By S. Blewett. Designed chiefly to assist 
Young Persons in the Study of History, Fcap. 8vo, with an 
elegant Frontispiece engraved on Steel, 2t. 6d. cloth. 



SUCCESSORS TO NEWBERY AND HARRIS. U 



NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

THE LADY'S ALBUM OF FANCY WOBK, 

consisting of novel, elegant, and useful Patterns in Knitting, 
Netting, Crochet, and Embroidery, printed in colours. Bound 
in a beautiful coyer. New Edit. Post 4to, dt. 6d, gilt edges. 



HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 

THE DREAM OF LITTLE TUK, 

AND OTHBK Tales, by H. C. Andersen. Translated and 

dedicated to the Author by Charles Boner. Illustrated by 

Count Pocci. Fcap. 8vo, 3«. 6d. plain, is, coloured. 

'' Full of charming passages of prose, poetry, and such tiny dramatic scenes 
as will make the pulses of young readers throb with deMght."— Atlas. 

TALES FROM DENMARK, 

by Hans Christian Andersen. Translated by Charles 
Boner. With Fifty Illustrations by Count Pooci. Small 
4to, 6«. plain; 7t* 6d, coloured. 

" We prophesy for these tales an immortality in the nursery."— BtocA- 
UfOO<Pt Magazine. 

" A charming volume of fairy tales, full of invention and fancy, and yet 
pointed with excellent morals." — Literary Gazette. 



VISITS TO BEECHWOOD FARM ; 

or. Country Pleasures, and Hints for Happiness, ad- 
dressed TO THE Young. By Catharine M. A. Coupbr. 
Illustrations by Absolon. Small 4to, 3« 6d. plain ; 4t. 6d. col. 

" The work is well calculated to impress upon the minds of the young the 
superiority of simple and natural pleasures over those which are artificial."— 
Englithwoman't Magazine. 

MARIN DE LA VOY£'S ELEMENTARY FRENCH WORKS. 

LES JEUNES NARRATEUBS ; 

ou, Petits Contes Moraux. With a Key to the difficult 
words and phrases. Frontispiece. ISmo, 2^. cloth. 
" Written in pure and easy French." — Morning Poet. 

THE PICTORIAL FRENCH GRAMMAR, 

FOR THE Use of Children. With Eighty Engravings. Royal 

16mo, 2s. in illuminated cloth. 

*' The publication has greater than mechanical merit ; it contains the prin- 
cipal elements of the French language, exhibited in a plain and expressive 
manner." — Spectator. 

THE FIRST BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY, 

specially adapted as a Text Book for Beginners, and as a 

Guide to the Young Teacher. By Hugo Keid, Author of 

*^ Elements of Astronomy,** &c. 18mo, Is. sewed. 

** One of the most sensible little books on the subject of Geography we have 
met with." — Educational Timee, 



M GRANT AND GRIFFITH, 

THE AFRICAN WANDERERS ; 

or, THE Adtbhtukes of Carlos and Aittonio; embTachig 
interesting Descriptions of the Manners and Customs of the 
Western Tribes, and the Natural Productions of the Country. 
By Mrs. R. Lee (formerly Mrs. T. E. Bowdich), Author of 
*• Memoirs of Cuvier," &c. Second Edition. With Engrav- 
ings. Fcap. 8vo, 6«. cloth ; 6«. 6d, gilt edges. 

" For fascinating adventure and rapid succesMion of incident, the Tolame is 
equal to any relation of travel we ever read. It exhibits marked ability as well 
as extensive Icnowledge, and deserves perusal fh>ni ail ages." — Britannia. 

"In strongly recommending this admirable work to the attention of young 
readers, we feel that we are rendering a real service to the cause of Airican 
civilisation."— Pa<rto<. 

INSECT CHANGES. '~ 

With richly illuminated Borders, composed of Flowers and 
Insects, in the highly wrought style of the celebrated ** Hours 
of Anne of Brittany," and forming a First Lesson in Ento- 
mology. Small 4to, 5*, in elegant binding. 

" One of the richest gifts ever offisred, even in this improving age, to child- 
hood. Nothing can be more perfect in illumination tlian the embellishments 
of this charming little volume.** — Art Union, 



EARLY DAYS OF ENGLISH PRINCES. 

By Mrs. Russell Gray. Dedicated, by permission, to the 
Duchess of Roxburghe. With Illustrations by John Frank- 
lin. Small 4to, 4«. tinted plates; 5s, coloured, cloth. 

• " Just the book for giving children some first notions of English history, as 
the personages it speaks about are themselves young."— If aNcAettor Eteaminer. 



FIBST STEPS TO SCOTTISH HISTORY. 

By Miss Rodwell, Author of " First Steps to English His- 
tory.** With Ten Illustrations by Weioall. 16mo, 4«. 
cloth ; 4s. 6d. coloured. 

"It is the iirst popular book in which we have seen the outlines of the 
early history of the Scottish tribes exhibited with any thing like accuracy." — 
Glasgow Constitutional. 

"The work is throughout agreeably and lacidly written."— if Miteiwl 
Counties Herald, 

LONDON CRIES AND PUBLIC EDIFICES, 

Illustrated in Twenty-Four Engravings by Luke Limner ; 
with descriptive Lettei^preas. Square 12mo, ds, 6d. plain; 
5s, coloured. Bound in emblematic cover. 
*«* A cheaper edition, on tinted paper, price Half-a-crown. 

THE SILVER SWAN : 

a Fairy Tale. By Madame de Chatelain. Illustrated by 

John Leech. Small 4to, ds. 6d, plain ; 4s, 6d, col , cloth. 

" The moral is in the good, broad, unmistakable style of the best fkiry 
period /' — A thenaum. 

" The story is written with excellent taste and sly humour."— il<lcw. 



SUCCESSORS TO NCWBERY AND HARRIS. U 



THE MODERN BRITISH PLUTARCH ; 

or. Lives of Men distinguished in the kecent History 
OP ODR Country for their Talents, Virtues, and 
Achievements. By W. C. Taylor, LL.D., Author of ** A 
Manual of Ancient and Modem History,** &c. 12mo. Se- 
cond Thousand, with a new Frontispiece. 6f. cloth. 

CoMTXMTS : Arkwright-^Burke—Bunw^-Bynm— Canning — Earl of Chat- 
ham — Adam Clarke — Clive— Captain Cook — Cowjier— Crabbe — Davy^Eldon 
—Erskine— Fox— Franklin— Goldsmith— Earl Grey— Waraen Hastings— 
Heber — Howard— Jenner — Sir W. Jones— Mackintosh— H. Martjm— Sir J. 
Moore— Nelson— Pitt— Romilly— Sir W. ScoU— Sheridan— Smeaton— Watt- 
Marquis of WeUesley-Wilberforce—Wilkie— Wellington. 

*' A work which will be welcomed in any circle of intelligent young per- 
ions."- £H<i«A Quarterlff Review: 



MRS. TRIMMER'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

Revised and brought down to the present time by Mis. Mil- 
ker. With portraits of the Sovereigns in their proper cos- 
tume» and Frontispiece by Harvey. New Edition in one 
volume. 5s. cloth. 

*' The editing has been very Judiciously done. The work has an estab- 
lished reputation for the clearness of its genealogical and chronological tables, 
and for its pervading tone of Christian piety.'* — Church and State Gazette. 



THE CELESTIAL EMPIRE; 

or. Points and Pickinc^s of Information about China and 
the Chinese. By the Author of *^ Paul Preston," ** Soldiers 
and Sailors,** &C. With 20 Engravings from Drawings by W. 
H. Prior. Fcap. 8vo, 5«. cloth ; 5«. Qd, gilt edges. 

" This very handsome volume contains an almost incredible amount of 
informati<m."— CA«reA and State Gazette. 

*' The book is exactly what the author proposed it should be, full of good 
information, good feeling, and good temper."— Jj/«»'« Indian Mail. 

** Even wdl-known topics are treated with a graceful air of novelty.** — 
Atheneeum, __^__ 

SOLDIERS AND SAILORS; 

or. Anecdotes, Details, and Recollections of Naval 

and Military Life, as related to his Nephews by an 

old Officer. With 50 beautiful Woodcuts, from Designs by 

John Gilbert. Fcap. 8vo, 5«. cloth ; 5f. ^d. gilt edges. 

" Cheerfully do we award the meed of praise to this volume. It is the 
best book of its class we have yet read, containing a rich fUnd of interesting 
amusement for the young, and is not without its attractions for those of a 
more mature age." — United Service Gazette. 



TALES FROM THE COURT OF OBERON : 

containing the favourite Histories of Tom Thumb, Graciosa 
AND Percinet, Valentine and Orson, and Children in 
the Wood. With 16 Illustrations by Alfred Crowquill, 
Small 4to, ds. 6d, plain ; As. 6d, coloured. 
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M. FRASER TYTLER. 

THE WONDER-SEEKER ; 

or, THB History of Charles Douglas. B7 M. Eraser 
Tytler, Author of *' Tales of the Great and Brave.'* With 
Illustrations by Absolon. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 
is, 6d, cloth ; 5«. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

" It is precisely the book that town boys would like, because it tells them 
of the country; and country boys cherish, because it teaches them to enjoy 
in the country what perhaps they never enjoyed before." — Art Union. 

** Books such as this are always delightful." — Athenavm. 

*' The moral tone of the book is bracing, and its spirit excellent; the work 
cannot fail to delight as well as to benefit the young. — Speetaior, 



GLIMPSES OF NATURE, 

AND Objects of Interest described, durino a Visit to 
THE Isle of Wight. Designed to assist and encourage 
Young Persons in forming habits of Observation. By Mrs. 
Loudon, Second Edition, enlarged. With 41 Illustrations. 
3«. 6d. cloth. 

" We could not recommend a more valuable litUe volume. It is ftiU of 
informi^on conveyed in the most agreeable manner." — Literary Gazette. 

" A more fitting present, or one more adapted to stimulate the faculties of 
'little people,' coidd not be published." — Bath and Cheltenham Gazette. 



THE YOUNG LADIES' READER: 

with Observations on Reading aloud, and Remarks prefixed 

to the divisions of the Work. By Mrs. Ellis, Author of 

'* The Women of England," &c. Fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. cloth. 

Contents: Narrative ANn Description — Ii.lustrations or Cha- 
racter — Illustrations op Principle^Imaoinart Scenes and Con- 
versations — Miscellaneous Pilces — Poetrt. 

*' Well calculated to improve the taste, strengthen the Judgment, and 
confirm moral and religious principles." — Edinburgh Witness. 



THE YOUNG JEWESS AND HER CHRISTIAN SCHOOL- 
FELLOWS. By the Author of " Rhoda," &c. With a 
Frontispiece by J. Gilbert. 16mo, Is. 6d. cloth. 
"The story is beautifully conceived and beautifully told, and is peculiarly 

adapted to impress upon the minds of young persons the powerful eflicacy ot 

example." — Englishwoman's Magazine. 



RHODA: OR THE EXCELLENCE OF CHARITY. 

Third Edition. With Illustrations. 16mo, 2«. cloth. 

" Not only adapted for children, but many parents might derive great ad- 
vantage ftrom studying its simple truths."— CAtcrrA and State Gazette.' 

. ' ^Written in plain and unaffected, but elegant language. The design of the 
author is worked out by means of an interesting story." — Momif^ Ckromiele. 



SUCCESSORS TO NEWBERY AND HARRIS. » 

WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF MAMMA'S BIBLE STORIES. 

FANNY AND HER MAfflA; 

or. East Lessons for Children. In which it is attempted 
to bring Scriptural Principles into daily Practice ; with Hints on 
Nursery Discipline. Illustrated by J. Gilbert. 16ino, 3«. 6d. 
cloth ; 4«. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

" A little book in beautiful large clear type, to suit the capacity of infant 
readers, which we can with pleasure recommend."-^CArM<ton Ladj/'t Maga- 
zine. 

SHORT AND SIMPLE PRAYERS, 

FOR THE Use of Youno Children, with Hymns. • Third 
Edition. Square 16mo, Is, 6d. cloth. 

*' Well adapted to the capacities of children, — ^beginning with the simplest 
forms which the youngest child may lisp at its mother^s knee, and proceed- 
ing with those suited to its gradually advancing age. Special prayers, de- 
signed for particular circumstances and occasions, are added. We cordially 
recommend the book."— CAruMan Guardian. 

MAMMA'S BIBLE STORIES 

FOR HER Little Bots and Giri^s, adapted to the capacities 
of very young children. Eighth Edition, with 12 Engravings. 
d«. ed. cloth. 

A SEQUEL TO MAMMA'S BIBLE STORIES. 

Third Edition. With 12 Illustrations. Ss. 6d. cloth. 

BIBLE SCENES; 

or, Sunday Employment for very Youno Children. 
Consisting of Twelve Coloured Illustrations on Cards, and 
the History written in Simple Language. In a neat Box. 
3«. 6d. ; or dissected as a Puzzle, 6s, 6d, 

First Series: HISTORY OF JOSEPH. 

Second Series : HISTORY OF OUR SAVIOUR. 

Third Series: HISTORY OF MOSES. 

Fourth Series: THE MIRACLES OF CHRIST. 

" It is hoped that these ' Scenes* may form a useful and interesting addi- 
tion to the Sabbath' occupations of the Nursery. From their very earliest 
infancy little children will listen with interest and delight to stories brought 
thus palpably before their eyes by means of illustration." — Pr^ace, 



ARITHMETIC FOR YOUNG CHILDREN, 

in a Series of Exercises, exhibiting the manner in which it 
should be taught, by H. Grant, Author of ** Drawing for 
Young Children,^* &c. New Edition. Is. 6d. cloth. 

** This work will be foand effectual for its purpose, and interesting to 
children."— i;(f«ca<iof»a/ Times, 

** The plan is admirably conceived, and we have tested its efficacy." — 
Church of England Quarterly. 



l< GRANT AND GRIFFITH, 



TRUE STORIES FROM ANCIENT HISTORY, 

Chronologically arranged from the Creation of the World to 
the Death of Charlemagne. Tenth Edition. With 24 Steel 
Engravings. l2mo, 5s. cloth ; 6f. half-bound, morocco. 



TRUE STORIES FROM MODERN HISTORY, 

Chronologicallj arranged from the Death of Charlemagne to 
the Year 1 849. Seventh Edition. With 24 Steel Engravings. 
12mo, 5s. cloth ; 6s, half-bound, morocco. 



TRUE STORIES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY, 

Chronologically arranged from the Invasion of the Romans to 
the Present Time. Sixth Edition. With 36 Steel Engravings. 
12mo, 5s, cloth ; 6s, half-bound, morocco. 



SCENES IN FOREIGN LANDS ; 

from the Portfolio and Journal of a Traveller in various parts 
of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America ; upon a plan arranged 
by the late Rev. Isaac Taylor, Author of** Scenes of Com- 
nierce," &c. With 192 Illustrations. 12mo, Ts. 6d, cloth; 
9s. half-bound, morocco. 



SCENES OF COMMERCE BY LAND AND SEA; 

or, ** Where does it come from ?** answered. Upon a 
plan arranged by the late Rev. Isaac Taylor. A new Edi- 
tion ; including ^ Scenes of British Wealth." With 66 
Engravings on Steel, and a View of the New Royal Ex- 
change. 12mo, 6s. cloth ; 7s. 6d. half- bound, morocco. 



THE WARS OF THE JEWS, 

as related by Josephus ; adapted to the capacities of Young 
Persons, and illustrated with 24 Engravings. Sixth Edition. 
is, 6d, cloth, 

STORIES FROM THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS, 

on an improved plan. By the Rev. Bourne Hall Diupbb. 
With 48 Engravings. Fifth Edition. 12mo, 58. cloth. 



THE PRINCE OF WALES'S PRIMER. 

With 300 Illustrations by J. Gilbert. Dedicated to her 
Majesty. New Edition, with title and cover printed in gold 
and colours. Is. 
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EMILrS REWARD ; 

or, THE Holiday Trip to Paais^ By Mn. Hofland (her 
last work)^ AuthAT of *^ Daughter of a Genius,*' ^ Ellen the 
Teacher,** &c. With a Frontispiece by Williams. 18mo, 
2«. 6d. ck>th. 

OUTLINES OP IRISH HISTORY: 

written for the Use of Young PefHoaa. With EUigravings. 
12mo, 4«. 6d, half-bound. 



BEGINNINGS OF BRITISH BIOGRAPHY; 

being the Lives of One Hundred Persons eminent in English 
History. By the Rer. Isaac Tatloeu 48 Engravings. 12mo, 
5«. cloth ; 6«. half-bound. 



THE JUVENILE TRAVELLERS ; 

or, a Tour through the principal States and Kingdoms of 
Europe ; with an Account of their Inhabitants, Natural 
Productions, and Antiquities. By P&iscilla Waksfxeld. 
Nineteenth Edition, corrected and enlarged. 12mo, 6«« cloth. 



A FAMILY TOUR THROUGH THE BRITISH EMPIRE; 

containing some Account of its Manufactures, Natural and 
Artificial Curiosities, History and Antiquities. By Priscilla 
Wakefield. Fifteenth Edition, corrected and enlarged. 
12mo, Ss. cloth. 

MORAL TALES. 

By Mias Edoewortr. A new Edition, in one volume. 
Fcap Svo, 5«. cloth. 



HOW TO BE HAPPY; 

or. Fairy Gifts : to which is added, a SELECTION OF 
MORAL ALLEGORIES, from the best English Writers. 
Second Edition, with 8 Engravings. 12mo, 4s. 6d. cloth. 



THE HISTORY OF SANDFORD AND MERTON. 

By Thomas Day, Esq. A new Edition, revised, with Cuts 
from Designs by Ha&tbt. As, Bd. cloth. 



EVENINGS AT HOME ; 

or, the Juvenile Budget opened. By Dr. Aikin and Mrs. 
Barbacld. Sixteenth Edition, revised and newly arranged 
by AuTHUR Aikin, Esq. and Miss Aikin. With Engravings 
by Harvet. Fcap Svo, 3«. GeU cloth. 
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INFANTINE KNOWLEDGE : a SpeUing and Reading. 
Book, on a Popular Plan, combining nuch Useful Infonnation 
with the Rudiments of Learning. Bj the Author of ** The Child's 
Grammar.** With numerous Engravings. Eighth Edition. 2«. 6d, 
plain; 3«. 6d. coloured. 

KEY TO KNOWLEDGE; or. Things in Common Use 
simply and shortly explained. By a Mother, Author of ** Al- 
ways Happy,** &c. Twelfth Edition. With numerous Illustrations. 
3s, 6d. 

THE LADDER TO LEARNING: a Collection ofFables, 
Original and Select, arranged progressively in worch of One, Two, 
and Three Syllables. Edited and improved by the late Mrs. 
Trimmsr. With 79 cuts. Eighteenth Edition. Zs. 6d, 

LITTLE LESSONS FOR LITTLE LEARNERS^ in words 
of One Syllable. By Mrs. Barwbll. Seventh Edition, with 
numerous Illustrations. 2s, 6d. plain ; 3f. 6d. coloured. 

LOUDON'S (Mrs.) GLIMPSES OF NATURE, and Objects 
of Interest described during a Visit to the Isle of Wight ; designed 
to assist and encouragQ Young Persons in forming Habits of Ob- 
servation. Second Edition, with 41 Illustrations. 3«. 6d. 

MAMMA'S BIBLE STORIES, for her Little Boys and Qirls, 
adapted to the capacity of very Young Children. Eighth Edition. 
With Engravings. 3«. GcL 

A SEQUEL TO MAMMA'S BIBLE STORIES, chiefly in 
words of Two Syllables. Third Edition, with 12 Ilhistrations. 
3s. 6d- 

SHORT AND SIMPLE PRAYERS FOR CHILDREN, 
with Hymns. By the Author of ^Mamma's Bible Stories." 
If. 6d, 9 

MAMMA'S LESSONS for her Little Boys and Girls With 
8 Plates. Eleventh Edition. 2s. Qd. plain ; 3^. 6rf. coloured. 

MARMADUKE MULTIPLY'S MERRY METHOD OF 
MAKING MINOR MATHEMATICIANS; or, the Multiplicar 
tion Table in Rhyme. With 69 Engravings. 4>«. i)d,- coloured. 

THE MINE ; or. Subterranean Wonders. An Account of the 
Operations of the Miner, and the Products of his Labo^rs; with a 
Description of the most important in all parts of the World. By 
the late Rev, Isaac Taylor. Sixth Edition, with numerous cor- 

Irections and additions, by Mrs. Loudon. With 45 new Wood- 
cuts and 16 Steel Engravings, 4«. 



THE OARDEN* ; or, Frederick's Monthly Instructions for 
the Management and Formation of a Flower^Garden. Fourth Edi- 
tion. With Engravings of the Flowers in Bloom for each Month 
in tiie Year, &o. 3«. 6d. plain ; or 6«. with the Flowers coloured. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF QUADRUPEDS. By 
F. Shoberl. With numerous Engravings, from Drawings by T. 
Landsber. New Edition in one volume. 4«. 6d, plain; 6«. 
coloured. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF BIRDS, By F. Shobeel. 
With numerous Engravings from Drawings by T. Landseer. As, 

THE OCEAN ; a Description of Wonders and important 
Products of the Sea. Second Edition. With Illustrations of 37 
Genera of Shells, by Sowerby ; and 4 Steel and 50 Wood En- 
gravings, 4«. 

PAUL PRESTON'S VOYAGES, TRAVELS, AND RE- 
MARKABLE ADVENTURES, principally in Europe. With 
numerous Engravings. Second Edition. 3tf. Sd. 

THE PICTURESQUE PRIMER ; or, UsefulMatter made 
Pleasine Pastime for Leisure Hours. By the Rev. W. Flstcher. 
New Edition. With 100 Woodcuts. 2s. 6d. 

THE PUBLIC BUILDINGS op LONDON and WEST- 
MINSTER DESCRIBED. By F. Shoberl. With 24 Steel 
Engravings. 4s, 6d. 

RODWELL'S (Misg) FIRST STEPS TO SCOTTISH 
HISTORY, with Ten Illustrations by Weigall. 4s. plain ; 4s. 6d. 
coloured. 

SHORT TALES, written for Children. By Dame True- 
love and her Friends. A new- Edition, with 20 Engravings. 
3ff. 6d. 

THE SHIP ; a description of different kinds of Vessels, the 
Origin of Ship-building, a brief Sketch of Naval Affairs, with the 
Distinctive Flags of different Nations, and numerous illustrative 
iBngravings. By the late Rev. Isaac Taylor. Sixth Edition, 
revised. With additions by M. H. Barker, Esq., the Old 
Sftilor. 48. 

STORIES OF EDWARD and his LITTLE FRIENDS. 
With 12 Illustrations. Second Edition. ^, 6d, plain ; 4#. 6d. 
coloured. 

STORIES selected fh>m the HISTORY OF FRANCE, 
chronologically arranged from Clovis to the present time. With 
Portraits of Thirty-four of the Sovereigns in their proper Cos- 
tumes, also four Engravings relating to Events of French His- 
tory. 4s. 

SUNDAY LESSONS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. By 
Mrs. Barwell. Third Edition. 2s. 6d, plain ; S«. coloured. 
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PUBUSHED BY GRANT AND CRIFFITH. 



POPULAR TOY BOOKS, ONE SHILLING EACH. 



AlphabM Of (3ooi>t Two- 
Shobb; **hy learniBg wluch 
she soon got rich." 

CaiLDRBlf IN THB WoODw 

CiNDEB£LLA ; OT, the Little 

GlaM Slipper. 
Cock Robin; a very pretty 

Painted Toy, for Uttle Girl 

or little Boy. 

Oftin ov London (The). 

COSTUMIB OP DlFFSBBNt J^Mf 
TIONS ILLVtraULttlh 

Courtship, Marriaos, and 
Picnic Dinner of Cock 
Robin and Jenny Wrxn. 

Cowslip (The) ; with 30 new 
woodcuts, plain ; U. 6d, co- 
loured. 

Daisy (The) ; ditto, ditto. 

Dame Partlbt's Farm, an Ac- 
count of the good Life she 
led, and the Riches she ob- 
tained by Industry. 

Dame Taot and her Cat. 

Graciosa and Percinet* 

Grandmamma's Rhymes por 
THE Nursery. With supe- 
rior woodcuts. Plain. 

History of the Apk.b Pie. 
Written by Z. With Dame 

• 

Dearloye's Ditties. 
History of the House that 

Jack Built. 
Infant's Friend (The) ; or. 

Easy Reading LessonA. 
Infant's Grammar (The) ; or, 

a Picnic Party of the Parts 

of Speech. 
John Gilpin (The diverting 

History of). 
Little Rhymes for Little 

Folks. 
Monkey's Frolic (The), &c. 



Mother Hubbard and hbb 
Dog. 

Nursery Ditties from the 
Lips of Mrs. Lullaby. Illus- 
trations by Leech. Plain. 

Old Woman and her Pig. 

Peacock at Home (The) ; with 
the ButtBrfly's Ball and 
the Fancy Fair. 

Portraits and Craractkbs 
OF thb Kings of England. 

Peter Piper*s PnAcncAL 
Principlbs of Plain and 
Perfect Pronunciation. To 
which is added, a Collection 
of Moral and Entertaining 
Conundrums. 

Prince of Wales's Pkiub. 
With 300 Illustrations. 

Puss IN Boots; or, the Master- 
Cat. 

Simple Stories, in Words of 
One Syllable. By the Author 
of *• Stories of Old Daniei" 

Snow drop (The) ; or. Poetic 

Trifles for Little Folks. 

Tom Thumb. His Life and 
Death. 

Tommy Trip's Museum of 
Bbasts. Part I. 

Tommy Tripes Musbum of 
Beasts. Part II. 

Tommy Trip's Museum of 
Birds. Part I. 

Tommy Trip*^ Museum of 
Birds. Part II. 

Valbntinb and Orson. 

Walks with Mamma; or. Sto- 
ries in Words of One Syl- 
lable. 

Whittington and his Cat. 

Word Book (The) ; or, Stories 
chiefly in Three Letters. 
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